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ADVERTISEMENT 



T^s following volumes are offered to the public, 
not without a lively sense of the serious responsi- 
bility attaching to the task which the author has 
undertaken to perform. Of the rectitude of the 
end which it is designed to effect he enteitains, in- 
deed, no distrust whatever ; for it has been his ob» 
ject not merely to describe events as they occurred, 
but to convey to the mind of the reader a connected 
view of that stupendous scheme, by which fallen 
man has been restored to the favour of his Maker. 
Yet is he well aware, that between the plan and 
the execution of every work there is the widest 
possible difference; and hence, should he have 
failed, even in the most minute particular, to place 
matters so sacred in tlieir true light, no man will 
lament more sincerely than himself that his histoiy 
was ever written. 

Various circumstances, however, induce him to 
hope not only that such will prove not to have been 
the case, but that his work will be found deserving 
of the approbation of all those upon whose good 
opinion he is disposed to affix any value. To much 
of novelty it cannot indeed lay claim ; — the subject 
is not such as to admit of novelty ; yet he is not 
desirous to conceal that neither labour nor research 
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have been spared for the purpose of rendering^ it 
acceptable to all classes of the reading and inquir- 
ing public. Above all, he is strong in the con- 
sciousness that his volumes have been composed 
Avith the most profound reverence for the statements 
of Holy Writ ; to elucidate, and only to elucidate 
which, reference has ever been made to more doubt- 
ful, because to uninspired authorities. 

The author is not unmindful that many abler 
guides have gone before him in the same padi. Of 
the labour of these, as oflen as opportunity oc- 
curred, he has never scrupled to avail himself; 
though he has in no instance adopted either their 
continuity or assertions without the most deliberate 
investigation ; on the contrary, as he has uniformly 
ventured to exercise his own judgment on points 
both of speculation and detail, he stands fairly re- 
sponsible for whatever doctrines may seem to be 
taught in his pages* 
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HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The important Volume of the narrative of which 
it is purposed to give here a continuous outline, holds 
a place in the literature of this and of other Chris- 
tian countries, totally distinct from that occupied by 
any other yr^otk, eiuier of History or of Science. 
Besides a connected and faithful, though succinct ac- 
count of the earliest ages of the woild ; of the re- 
duction of chaos into order ; of the creation of man 
and other animals ; and of the consequences, moral 
as well as physical, which ensued: the Bible pro- 
fesses to give a detail of numerous occurrences, in 
which the Creator, not less than the creature, was 
an immediate actor, and of which the object is re- 
presented to have been uniformly the same, vi2. the 
benefit of the human race. In few words, the Bible 
advances claims upon the notice of persons in all 
ranks of socie^, not merely as explainmg the course 
of events of which, but for it, they could have known 
nothing ; but as containing the. substance of various 
dispensations, granted from time to time by God to 
man, for the purpose of instructing him in his duty 
as a moral and religious being, and, as a necessary 
consequence, of increasing his happiness. 

That a volume which makes such demands upon 
the consideration of mankind at large should have 
attracted the closest scrutiny, wherever it has been 
known, cannot by any means surprise us. The 
claim to a Divine original by any human performance 
is what enlightened men are always slow to admit. 
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unless, indeed, the evidence on which it rests be of a 
nature not to be called in question.; and hence the 
Bible, more than any other literary performance 
with which we are acquainted, has been the subject 
of minute examination and keen controversy. In 
every age daring spirits have arisen to question the 
justice of its title to the character which it assumes, 
while hosts of champions have at no period been 
wanting to meet the objections of the infidel, under 
whatever guise brought forward. It cannot be ex- 
pected that, in a work like the present, we should 
enter much at large into the matter of these dis- 
putes ; but it appears essential to the plan of every 
History of the Bible, that some, at least, of the many 
reasons extant should be given why the sacred re- 
cords are to be received as authentic. 

No person who believes that God exists, and that 
he is a being of infinite power, wisdom, and know- 
ledge, can reasonably deny that he may, if he think 
proper, make a direct and extraordinary revelation 
of himself and of his will to men, instead of leaving 
them, in matters so important, to the less certain 
guidance of their own rational faculties. God's 
power being almighty, it must extend to whatever 
does not im;ply a self-contradiction ; and as there igi 
no self-contradiction here to the possibility of such 
a revelation, no rational objection can be ofiered. 
In like manner, it appears the height of absurdity to 
affirm, that God, when communicating this revela- 
tion, does not possess the means of convincing those 
to whom it is granted, that they have been subject 
to no delusion : such advantages men every where 
enjoy when conversing, or otherwise negotiating the 
one with the other — ^it were strange to deny to the 
great Author of the universe a degree of power 
which is continually exercised by his creatures. 

Again, there are a variety of circumstances con- 
nected with the annals of our race, in themselves 
neither unimportant nor easily overlooked, which 
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xead to the conclusion not only that some such reve* 
lation is possible, but that its actual occurrence is in 
the highest degree probable. 

If any credit be due tp the general sense of man* 
kind, we shall scarcely find an individual in any age 
who, believing in the, existence of a God or godsy 
did not also believe that some direct commerce sub- 
sisted between God and man. Hence it is that all 
popular religions, the most abominable as well as 
the most pure, have been said by their votaries to 
have been derived from the gods ; and hence, also, 
the care with which the most eminent legislators of 
antiquity sought to impress the minds of the people 
with a persuasion that tiiey held with their deities 
an intimate communication. Zoroaster, Minos, Py- 
thagoras, Lycurgus, Numa, &c. &c., all thought it 
necessary to lay claim to immediate inspiration, and 
theii claims were not disputed, because the persons 
to whom they addressed themselves felt that they 
stood in need of supernatural illumination, and fondly 
believed tiiat their gods were willing to grant it. 
But it is not from a bare contemplation of the con- 
duct of the illiterate among mankind, that we arrive 
at the conclusion which has just been drawn. It 
seems perfectly inconsistent with the tenor of God's 
dealings with the inferior animals, that he should 
place them at once in the highest state to which they 
are capsule of attaining, yet leave man without the 
means of acquiring tl^t knowledge in which his 
chief happiness centres; for that man is incapable 
by any exertion of his reasoning fiaculties, to discover 
such a religious system as shall satisfy his wants, or 
reconcile Mm to his destiny, we have the testimony 
of all eicperience for assertmg. Let any man turn to 
the writings of the wisest and best of the heathen 
philosophers, and he will find there proofs innumerable 
that the statement which we have hazarded has not 
been rashly advanced, while a consideration of those 
gross and debasing fictions with which- the vulgar 

Vol L— B 
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were deluded and deceived, will not, we pretn]iiie« 
have a tendency to shake our argument. 

The possibility, and even the probability, of an 
event does not, however, furnish grounds for arbi- 
trarily assuming that the event in question has acta* 
ally occurred. To authorize such an assumption, 
it must be farther shown, that the event is in itself 
necessary for the attainment of some end, concern- 
ing which no doubts are entertained ; and hence it 
becomes incumbent upon us to prove, that the great 
design of God in creating man could not be fully 
accomplished without an immediate revelation of 
himself and of his will to his creatures. 

Those who maintain that a revelation is not ne- 
cessary to man, yet allow that man cannot attain to 
his highest state of perfection without a knowledge 
of God and of religion, rest their argument upon 
one or other of two grounds. They assert eitner 
that man is naturally endowed with an innate sense 
of Peity, which leads him to worship and obey his 
Maker; or that human reason is, of itself, and unas- 
sisted by a higher power, capable of discovering the 
great and fundamental truths of all religion. 

We, on the other hand, absolutely deny both pro- 
positions ; and it remains that we ^monstrate iSieir 
fallacy. 

To overthrow the notion of an innate sense of 
religion, it is sufficient to observe, that instincts, 
where they exist, are never erroneous, nor lead such 
as obey them into absurdities. Instinct directs all 
animals to eat when they are hungry, and to drink 
when they are thirsty* — ^never to drink when ther 
are hungry, or eat when they are ^irsty; indeed^ 
instinct, as far as it goes, is undeniably the most ceiv 
tain guide to which creatures endowed with vitality 
and sensation are subject It is a well establishea 

* Thsn If lliis dilftraiM tetwMn t cp p&Ota tnd imtliiot. thst tvlwnM 
upetite iMam aninnU of tbetr want% iutinet, auX untiiioC alflM 
4vwti thHD liow toMtMy tboM waott. 
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faet, nmreoven that the inoie nide and imciiltiyated 
the condition of man is, the more just and accurate 
are all his instincts, which are never thwarted nor 
overborne, except in a highly civilized and unnatural 
state of society. 

Let us see now in what manner this innate sense 
of religfion has operated among mankind. Have ihe 
most correct notions of God and religion been uni'^ 
formly entertained by savages, and has civilization 
tended to corrupt and debase them 1 The very re- 
verse is the fact. The more bubarous men appear, 
the more unworthy are all their ideas of the Great 
First Cause ; nay, there are whole tribes in whose 
language no term is to be found expressive of the 
Creator and Govenior of the universe. 

All this, as we need not point out, is directly at 
variance with the one and immutable law by which 
instincts are governed ; and hence the theory that 
man is instinctively a religious being, falls to the 
ground. 

As little reason is there for supposing that man, if 
left, to himself, from the first hour of his creation, 
could have arrived at any satisfactory knowledge of 
the existence, power, and moral attributes of God. 
Let the condition of man, as he came from the hands 
of his Maker, be duly considered. Is it conceivable, 
that a solitary pair of creatures, or several pairs of 
creatures, called suddenly into existence, without a 
single notion or idea engraved on their minds, would 
ever think, however fruitful their world might be, of 
instituting one inquiry as to its origin ; or, if they 
did institute such inquiry, would they be capable, 
short and simple as the process appears, to conduct 
it to an issue 1 No man, who has paid due attention 
to the means by which all our ideas of external ob- 
jects are introduced into our minds, through the 
medium of the senses, or to the ^till more refined 
process by which, reflecting on what passes in our 
Dunds themselves, when we combine or analyze these 
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ideas, we .acquire all our knowledge of intellectiial 
objects, will pretend that they would. 

The efforts of intellect necessary to discover an 
unknown truth are so much greater than those which 
may be sufficient to comprehend that truth, and feel 
the force of the evidence on which it rests, when 
fairly stated, that for one man whose intellectual 
powers are adequate to the former operation, ten 
thousand are equal to the latter. Those, therefore, 
who attribute our knowledge of religion to the efforts 
of human {reason, are driven tu the conclusion, that 
at first, and during many succeeding generations, 
mankind were ignorant oi that science ; but that, in 
proportion as they emerged from a state of absolute 
and deplorable barbarity, so they attained to a belief 
in the existence of God or gods, and became reli- 
gious. In other words, it is held that there is in hu- 
man nature an innate tendency to perfection, which 
has slowly, but surely, advanced the race from a sa- 
vage to a refined state, and that this tendency has 
operated not more powerfully with reference to their 
outward habits, than in regulating their mental or 
inward speculations. 

We have already shown, that to treat man thus ; 
to leave him, even for several generations, without 
a competent guide to direct him in a matter so im- 
portant as religion, is diametrically opposed to the 
whole process of God's dealings with his other ani- 
mated creatures. 

They, as well the fowls of the air as the beasts 
of the field, have, from the beginning, been supplied 
with faculties which conduct them steadily, and 
without any instruction, to the utmost perfection of 
which their several natures seem to be capable ; and 
they accordingly continue, as species, the same at 
this moment as tney were when preserved with Noah 
in the ark, lliousands of years ago. How different 
has been ihe state of man during the same extended 
period ! Many nations which, soon after the Deluge 
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'Were highly civilized and enlightened, have been 
sunk for ages in barbarism and ignorance; while 
others, and especially the peoide of Europe, after a 
long night of intellectual darkness, are among the 
most enlightened nations that ever existed. 

Whence have these changes arisen, or how is it 
conceivable that such changes could have arisen at 
all upon the principle that hiunan nature is endowed 
with an innate tendency which leads continually to- 
wards perfection 1 The whole theory is founded in 
error; and the opinion, which depends upon it for 
support, that revelation is not necessary, because 
reason is competent to the purpose of instructing 
man in his religious duties, must be resigned. Be- 
sides, we have the testimony of persons in our fa- 
vour, not inferior in sagacity, in penetration, or in 
vigour of mind to any modem whatever, when we 
. assert that, to discover many, and these the most 
important truths in rebgion, human reason is totally 
incompetent. Socrates, Plato, and Cicero have each 
confessed that there was need for some Divine 
teacher to appease their longings after truth; and 
what Socrates, Plato, and Cicero avowed, he must 
be a bold speculator who presumes to contradict. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which our reasoning 
leads is tlus^-that a knowledge of Himself, and of 
His will, was originally conveyed by revelation from 
God to the parents of the human race, and that all 
the superstitions that have ever prevailed in the 
world must be traced back to that revelation as to 
their source. 

But if it was nowise unworthy of the majesty and: 
goodness of God to supply the first generations of 
men with a perfect knowledge of his will, still less 
derogatory to these attributes is the notion, that 
God, in compassion to the infirmities of his fallen 
creatures, should condescend once more to renew 
his revelation, after they, in the grossness of their 
heartSy had corrupted it. The question accordinglii 

B3 
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irises— how« supposing this to be the case, is it con- 
ceivable that God would proceed 1 Would he do for 
the second time towards mankind at large what he 
did towards the first pair, that is, directly and imme- 
diately reveal himself to each individual, leaving the 
individuals thus instructed to convey, by tradition, 
his laws to their descendants I A moment's reflec- 
tion may suffice to show that such a course could 
have been productive of no beijefit. They who had 
corrupted one tradition would soon corrupt another, 
and hence, such revelations must be repeated to 
every successive generation, or they would be fol- 
lowed by no beneficial results. But to expect that 
God would thus reveal himself, year by year, as it 
were, to mankind, is to entertain notions of the Deity 
quite at variance with those which reason dictates ; 
while it is very obvious that the revelations, if 
granted, would soon cease to be regarded as super- 
natural, by degenerating into regular and periodical 
occurrences. The only imaginable method, there- 
fore, for the Deity to adopt was to select one tribe 
out of the multitude ; to reveal himself particularly 
to the heads or leaders of that tribe, as well as gene- 
rally to the whole of its members, and to cause so 
many of the circumstances attending these revela- 
tions, as appeared necessary for his own wise pur- 
poses, to be recorded in a book, for the instruction 
of all future generations. The tribe thus selected 
would, during the ages of the world's darkness, 
serve as a repository for the truth, from which, as 
from a centre, knowledge would be gradually dif- 
fused, till, all thmgs being prepared for the change, 
their particular election would cecise, and the whole 
'human race be admitted to a participation in the 
blessings of revelation. 

It is the belief of the Christian, that such, in evexy 
particular, was the conduct of the Almighty. 

He contends that God did, in the universal spread 
of corruption, reveal himself, first, to thepatridrchs* 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and afterward to their 
descendants ; that he constituted of the latter a 
commonwealth expressly selected to preserve alive 
a knowledge of true religion ; and that he caused 
the several revelations in question, with the most 
important circumstances attending them, to be re- 
corded in a book, which has been preserved, uncor- 
rupted and entire, down to the present times. That 
book is the Bible ; and that it is what it professes to 
be, the Word of God, it remains for us, within as 
narrow a space as it is at all consistent with the sub- 
ject, to demonstrate. 

In conducting this argument, the chief difficulty 
lies, not in fincflng proofs — ^for these are numerous 
and overwhelming--but in selecting such as shall 
serve our purpose, without compelling us to exceed 
the limits within which we are necessarily confined. 
Of these, one of the most obvious lies in the cha- 
racter of the Jews, from ^hom we confessedly de- 
rive the Old Testament, which affords strong pre- 
smnptive evidence that they have neither forged 
nor corrupted that volume, to which they, as well 
as we, appeal as the foundation of their creed. If 
a person were brought before a court of justice un- 
der an indictment for forgery, without any positive 
or presumptive evidence being produced against him, 
he would, as a matter of course, be immediately 
acquitted : — ^again, if a person were thus accused, 
the forgery alleged being totally inconsistent with 
his general character and habits ; if it tended to ex- 
pose to disgrace and reproach Ids general princi- 
ples and conduct, or if we were assured, upon un- 
deniable testimony, that he considered the parti- 
cular kind of forgery as an impious and abominable 
crime, it would reqmre very circumstantial and ex- 
plicit evidence to convince us of his guilt. The 
case of the Jews, as connected with the authenticity 
or corruption of the Old Testament, is one precisely 
in point. 
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If a Jew had forged any book in that volumey he 
must have been impelled to so bold and dangerous 
an enterprise by some very powerful and influential 
motive. It could not be national pride--for there is 
scarcely one of these books that does not severely 
censure Uie national manners ; it could not be the 
love of fame — for that passion would haye taught 
him to flatter and extol the national character, and 
tlie punishment, if detected, would have been igno- 
miny and death ; it could not be the love of wealth 
— for no wealth was to be gained by such an un* 
dertaking. 

Again : from all that we know of the career of 
the Jews, there are two distinct periods in iheir his- 
' tory, during which they may be said to have pos* 
sessed an absolute contrariety of national character 
The first of these extends from the exode out of 
Egypt, down to the Babylonish captivity, tlirough- 
out which their tendency undeniably was to idola- 
try : the second commences with th^ir return to 
their own country, and ends with the coming of the 
Messiah : when idolatry was, from first to last, the 
object of their abhorrence. Let us see how far it is 
possible to believe that the books of the Old Testa- 
ment could have been forged, either in the former or 
in the latter of these eras. 

Had any books of the Old Testament been forged 
before the Babylonish captivity, is it conceivd)le 
that the impostor would have inveighed so strongly 
against idolatry, and imputed to it the calamities of 
the state, knowing, as he must have known, that 1^ 
such conduct he would render himself obnoxious to 
the utmost wrath of the rulers aS' well as of the 
people whom he reproved? No man perpetrates a 
forgery without the prospect of some oenefit to be 
derived from it ; a madman only would indite false- 
hoods, knowing that they must draw down apon 
lliftown head condign pnnishment. We are there- 
fore justified in concludinA that the foigerv* i^- 
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effected at all, could not be effected previous to the 
Babylonish captivity. 

That the forgery could not have been effected 
posterior to the Babylonish captivity, we possess 
strong reasons for believing, independently of our ac- 
quaintance with the excessive national vanity of the 
Jews ; which, however it might prompt them to de- 
vise fictions for the purpose of advancing the repu- 
tation of their ancestors, would never lead them to 
adopt a similar course for the sake of blasting it. 
It is a fact undeniable, that Hebrew ceased to be 
the living language of the Jewish people during the 
Babylonish captivity, and that all Jewish produc- 
tions, after that period, were written either in Chal- 
dee or in Greek. The unlearned Jews of Palestine, 
indeed, for some ages before the coming of our Sa^ 
viour, were unable, without the assistance . of a 
Chaldee paraphrase, to understand the Hebrew ori- 
ginal; every book, therefore, which is written in 
pure Hebrew must have been composed either be- 
fore or at the time of the Babylonish captivity. But 
that these books were not all written at the period 
of the Babylonish captivity, we have the same 
ground for asserting, which authorizes us to declare 
that the author of the Iliad was not contemporary with 
the author of the orations of Demosthenes, because 
the orations of Demosthenes differ not more widely 
in style and idiom from the Iliad of Homer, than 
the Psalms of David differ from the Pentateuch, the 
writings of Isaiah from the Psalms, or the Book of 
Malachi from the Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Strong, however, as these arguments may be, they 
are by no means the most conclusive which we are 
enabled to aAduce, that no forgery ever was, or ever 
could have been effected, in the books of the Old 
Testament. . Let it be borne in mind that these books 
profess to have been composed by different authors, 
at different periods, and for purposes widely dif- 
feient. 
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Some of them are historical ; others legislatiTe^ 
or doctrinal ; which, though partaking occasionally 
of the ■ h3rperholical pliraseology of the East, are, 
upon the whole, extremely simple and natural. 
Some again are avowedly prophetical, others avow- 
edly argumentative, abounding in the figures of ori- 
ental rhetoric, and the images oi oriental poetry ; while 
all partake, more or less, of a mixed character, in 
which narrative appears side by side with prophecy, 
and prophecy, or sacred poetry, side by side with 
narrative or dissertation. It is extremely difficult 
to believe that any impostor would dream of adopt- 
ing such a system, which, while it gives to Uie work, 
upon the whole, a marked and peculiar character, 
seems to throw an obvious air of inconsistency 
over its detached and separate parts. But this is 
not all. 

The Canonical books of the Old Testament, or 
those which the Jews have always received as writ- 
ten by the inspiration of God, are the same which 
were treated with peculiar respect by the primitive 
Christians, and are now admitted into the canon of 
the reformed churches of Europe. They were, of 
old, divided into three classes; of whicn the first 
comprehended the ^ve Books of Moses : die second, 
all the Prophets, or books believed to have been 
written by prophets ; and the third, those treatises 
or poems, the design of which was either to cele- 
brate the praises of the Most High, or to inculcate 
lessons of piety and morality among men. A clas- 
sification similar to this seems to be recognised like- 
wise in the New Testament, where our Lord speaks 
of those things which were written in the Law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the psalms, con- 
cerning him; for, as Dr. Lightfoot justly observes, 
the term Psalms comprehenas all that class of which 
we have spoken as devotional, and to* which the 
Psalms, as being the mtroductory book, gave a 
title. 
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But the more specific order into "wMch the hock» 
of the Old Testament were arranged was aa follows 2 

la CIbm f. were-** 
BoolDi of Motw— 5 G«naAB 

Exodus 4 

LevnieiM 

Hum ben 

Deuteranoiny. 

lDCIuin.wer»- 
Books of the fomer 

Propbeli— 4 Jovhua 

Judges and Ratb 
Baniael, landa 
Kings, 1 aod S. 

tn Clasa HI. were— 
Books of the latter 

Piopbet»-4 Isaiah 

Jeramtah and hia IjaMeotatiaiMi 

Eaekiel 

Tbe Books of the twelve lesser Prophete 

biClaselT. wer»- 
Tlie rest of the Holy 

Writers-4 King David's Pmtms 

King Solomon's ProveriM 

The EcGlesKiKtes 

Tho Song of Songs 

Ttie Book of Job 

TheBookofDanM 

The Books of Ezra aiid.Neheiiiiali 

The Book of Esther 

The Books of Chroolelei, 1 and S. 

From this classification, it is abmidantly evident, 
that the books of the Old Testament were regarded 
by the Jews with different degrees of reverence ; ii^ 
deed, it is well known, that there existed in our Sim- 
viour's day a numerous and poweiful sect^ which 
rejected the autiiority of all, except those ascribed 
to MoseSy and enumerated together under the first 
head. 

That these heretics erred in denjFing the Divine 
authority of the rest cannot be doubted; yet it is in- 
disputable, that the Books of Moses, more tlum all 
the others, were and are entitled to peculiar reve* 
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rence ; because in them is contained the complete 
code of the Jewish law and religion, with a history 
of the stupendous events on wMch is founded the 
whole scheme of ibvealed truth. It is of the utmost 
iiyportance, therefore, to ascertain their authenticity 
and Divine origin, that being a matter upon whicn 
rests all the foundation of our faith and hope ; for, if 
they be proved to be what they profess to be, the au- 
' thentieity of the others, which continually appeal 
to and depend upon them, follows as a matter of 
course. 

Nobody will deny that, if the miracles recorded in 
the Book of Exodus, and the other writings of the 
Hebrew lawgiver, were really performed ; if, as is 
there related, the first-bom of the Egyptians were all 
cut off in one night, and the children of Israel passed 
through the Red Sea, the waters standing like walls 
on their right hand and on their left, it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that Moses was commissioned 
by God, in whose hand he was, as he represents 
himself to have been, a mere insmiment. 

He, therefore, who supposes that these great 
works were not performed, must afirm that the 
books in which they are recorded were forged ; and 
that the forgery toot place, either at the era when 
the miracles are stated to have been wrought, or at 
some subsequent period. In other words, it must be 
assumed, either that there was such a man as Moses^ 
who really conducted his countrjrmen out of Egypt) 
and really wrote these books, filling them with ficti* 
tious legends which he persuaded his contempora^ 
ries to receive as truths, or that the books were com- 
piled in some generation posterior to the epoch of 
the exode, and imposed as authentic documents upon 
the people. 

That they could not be forged at the era in which 
the miracles are stated to have been wrought, a very 
slight degree of reflection will suffice to point out. 
These bwlkB inform the people for whose use they 
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were 'written, that the author, after having inflicted 
various plagues upon Pharaoh and his subjects, 
brought them, with their flocks, their herds, and aU 
their other moveable property, with a high hand, out 
of Egypt ; that they were led by a pillar of cloud by 
day, and a pillar of fire by night, to the brink of the 
Red Sea, where the enemy, who followed in chariots 
and on horses, overtook diem ; that to make a way 
for their escape, Moses stretched out his rod towards 
the sea, which became immediately divided, leaving 
a dry space walled in on either side by the waters ; 
that through this space the Israelites marched in 
perfect security; wliile the Egyptians, plunging in 
after them, were, upon the arrival of the fugitives at 
the opposite shore, overwhelmed by the returning 
waves. Is it consistent with reason to believe, that 
Moses, of any other man, could persuade upwards 
of six hundred thousand persons, however illiterate 
or barbarous, that they had actually witnessed these 
miraculous works, if no such miracles were wrought. 
Be it observed, that there is no attempt, in the Book 
of Exodus, at mystery or concealment. Their au- 
thor appeals continually to the experience of his 
readers, as to men who had themselves seen and 
heard the wonders which he records ; is it conceiv- 
able that any person inditing a tissue of gross false- 
hoods, would adopt such language ? Will any man 
pretend to say, that the most eloquent writer in 
England, or in the world, could persuade six hundred 
thousand Cherokee Indians, were it possible to col- 
lect so great a crowd together, that he had last week, 
or last month, divided the Mississippi, ten miles below 
New-Orleans, by stretching out a rod towards it : 
that he led them through the channel from the state 
of West Florida into Louisiana, the waters standing 
like walls, on the right hand and on the left ; and 
that by merely stretching out his rod again, he 
caused the river to resume its ordinary course, over- 
whelming an army of Kentucky backwoodsmen. 
Vox. L— C 
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who were in pursuit of thexnt The Chexokees aie 

certainly in a more degraded state than were the 
Israelites at the period of the exode ; yet we take it 
upon us to affirm, not only that such a deception 
could not be passed upon them, but that no sane per- 
son, far less a man possessed of the splendid talents 
which undeniably belonged to the author of the Book 
of Exodus, woidd so much as dream of making the 
attempt. 

But though not forged at the era in question, is it 
not rational to believe that the forgery took place at 
some subsequent period, and that a rude and barbae 
rous people were easily persuaded to receive as au- 
thentic, statements which humoured their prejudices, 
and flattered their national vanity 1 

We have already shown, and every one acquainted 
with the national character of the Jews must be 
aware, that the books of the Old Testament, more 
especially the Pentateuch, could not be welcomed by 
that people as favouring their prejudices and flatter- 
ing their vanity. 

To the extreme disposition towards idolatry, which 
long prevailed among them^as well as to a thousand 
personal indulgences to which they were prone, 
these books stand strongly opposed ; while the ac- 
count which they give of the origin and early history 
of the Israelites, is certainly not such as to please^ a 
people vain beyond all others, and jealous even to 
this day of their renown. But this is the feeblest 
objection to which the theory is liable. 

It is asserted in the books of which Moses claims 
to be the writer, that they were d^vered by him to 
the congregation, and dlairefully preserved from his 
day in the ark of the covenant ; an ark which, upon 
the supposition stated above, had no existence prio. 
to the forgery. It is farther asserted, that they con- 
tain not only a history of certain miracles wrought 
by their author, but the statutes, or municipal law of 
the land, with which the people were required to 
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make themselves familiarly acquainted, and of which 
correct copies were always to be in the possession 
of the priests and of the supreme magistrate. Now, 
on the supposition that these various declarations 
were without foundation, that the books were not the 
Work of Moses, but the production of some later age, 
how is it possible to believe that the most astute- 
minded Israe!ite could for one moment be persuaded 
to receive them as authentic. So far from being ac- 
quainted with these statutes, the people never could 
have heard of them before 4 there could be no copy 
found either with the I^in&r, or the piiests, or in the 
ark ; yet, containing as they do the statute law of 
the land, is it conceivable that, if they had existed, 
they could have been concealed? Could any man 
at this day forge a book of statutes for England or 
Russia, and at the same time persuade the inhabitants 
of either country, that it was the only book of sta- 
tutes which they had ever known 1 Since the world 
began, was there ever a book of spurious statutes, 
and these, too, multifarious and burdensome, im- 
posed upon any people as the very statutes by which 
they and their fathers had been governed for ages? 
Such a forgery is evidently impossible. 

But in the Books of Moses are to be found internal 
proof of authenticity, such as shall be sought for in 
vidn in any other collection of ancient statutes. 

They not only contain the law of the Israelites, 
but they give an historical account of each enactment, 
and they assign the reasons upon which it is founded. 
They assert, for example, that the rite of cif cum- 
cision was instituted as a mark of the covenant be- 
tween God and the founder of the Jewish nation; 
and that the practice was enforced by a declaration 
from the Almighty, that every uncircumcised man- 
duld should be cut off from his pople. They 
describe minutely as well the institution of the Pass- 
over, as the course of events which led to it ; they 
dedare that the fiisMx>m of the Israelites were od 
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that solemn occasion consecrated to God, who was 
pleased to accept the tribe of Levi in their room; 
that of this tribe, and of it only, the priests were to 
be chosen, the penalty of deadi being denounced 
against the person of any other tribe who should ap- 
proach the altar, or touch the ark ; and that Aaron's 
Dudding rod was kept in that sacred chest, in memory 
of the destruction of Korah and his acUierents, for 
their i ebelUon against the priesthood. Is it possible, 
if all these things had not been practised among the 
Hebrews from the era of Moses, with a retrospect to 
the signal mercies which they are said to comme- 
morate, that any man, or any body of men, could 
have persuaded a whole nation, by means of forged 
books, that they had always religiously observed 
such institutions 1 Is it conceivable that, at any 

geriod posterior to the exode, the Israelites could 
ave been persuaded, that they and their fathers had 
all been circumcised on the eighth day from their 
birth, had the case not been so ? or, that the Pass- 
over was kept in memory of the deliverance from 
Eg3rpt, had no such festival been known among 
themi Is it conceivable, that throughout a long 
comrse of ages, no daring spirit would have arisen, 
to put to the test the threatened penalty, by sacri- 
ficing upon the altar and touching the ark 1 Such 
suppositions are perfectly inadmissible. 

But it may be said, that all the rites and ceremo- 
nies to which the Israelites were subject had existed 
for ages prior to the appearance of this forgery, and 
that the people, ignorant of their origin, gladly gave 
credit to a performance which assigned for each a 
definite cause. No man can, we think, peruse the 
ceremonial law of the Israelites, or make himself ac- 
quainted witii the variety and complexity of the ordi- 
nances tliere enjoined, yet believe that to such a sys- 
tem any nation would, from generation to generation, 
continue obedient, unless some excellent reason sub- 
sisted to enforce obedience. We find, indeed, from 
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&e history of this singular people, that, eren with a 
full convictioii on their minds, that their law came 
from God, they were, during many centuries, con- 
tinually rebelling; against, it ; and that they were 
brought to submission only by repeated punishments, 
varying in kind and in severity, according to the 
degree of guilt incuired. With these undeniable 
facts before us, is it to be credited for a .moment, 
that they would have voluntarily adhered, duhng 
many ages, to these burdensome rites, ignorant aU 
the whfle of the very groundwork on which thev 
rested ? Again, according to this supposition, though 
the rites were adl in existence previous to the publi- 
cation of the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, it was not till these books ap- 
peared, that so much as one of Uiem was traced back 
to its source, or attributed to any distinct or definite 
cause. Now, what is the necessary consequence of 
this ? That a numerous people were so completely 
hoodwinked by some nameless impostor, as to re- 
ceive as familiar to their earliest recollections, state- 
ments and assertions which, till the appearance of 
his forgery, had never been heard of 1 Is such a 
palpable contradiction to the dictates of all experience 
admi»nble 1 Is it not, on the contrary, much more 
reasonable to conclude, that an attempt so extrava- 
gant would have been met by the derisicm of those 
on whom it was made 1 The Israelites circumcised 
their children, it appears, they knew not why, and 
they kept the Passover oa grounds equally vague. 
Such had been the practice among them for ages, tiU 
at last there arose an ingenious person, who assured 
them that they and their ancestors peribrmed the 
painful rite in question, as a mark of the covenant 
entered into between God and Abraham ; that the 
festival was celebrated in commemoration of the de- 
struction of their enemies and their own deliver- 
ance — and that they knew these statements to be 
true. Would not the people exclaim with one voice, 

C3 
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that the assertion was absolutely false, because, tlL 
this spurious book appeared, they had never heard 
either of the pretended covenant or the pretended 
deliverance 1 On the whole, therefore, we are led 
to conclude, that the Books of Moses could not have 
been forged at any era posterior to that at which they 
profess to have been written ; and as we have already 
shown that a forgery at that era was totally impossi- 
ble, it follows, as a matter of course, that the books 
are genuine and authentic. 

Such is one out of many chains of argument by 
which the authenticity and Divine origin of the last 
four books of the Pentateuch have been demonstrated. 
With respect to the first, it may suffice to observe, 
that the fact of its existence previous to the appear- 
ance of the others, and of its being a work of the 
same hand by which they were produced, is proved 
by the repeated allusions made in them to circum- 
stances nowhere recorded except in it — ^allusions 
which carry upon the face of them incontestable evi- 
dence, that they are not made as quotations from the 
work of some strange author, but by the writer of a 
connected history, who draws the attention of his 
readers at one stage of his narrative to events which 
have been more fi^y detailed at another. Thus, the 
Book of Exodus, after a brief and meager repetition 
of the names of Isaac's sons, opens with a statement 
which, but for the facts previously narrated at length 
in the Book of Genesis, would be perfectly unintel- 
ligible. Again, the sacred historian, in the memoir 
which he ^ves of himself, informs us, that on a cer- 
tain occasion, he was met by an angel, who threat- 
ened to put him to death, because he had permitted 
one of his sons to remain uncircumcised up to that 
hour. Why was he guilty of a crime in this neglect ? 
It is onl^ by .turning to the Book of Genesis, in which 
the origm of circumcision is detailed, that we can an- 
swer tlus question, seeing that no particular mention 
la made in Exodus of that ceremony as one of Divine 
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af^ointment. So also is it with reference to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, concerning which, the Lord 
is represented as demanding of Moses, ^ How long 
will ye refuse to keep my commandments and my 
laws 1" when as yet no laws relating to that day are 
stated in Exodus to have been delivered. The rea- 
son of that demand, however, is to be found in the 
second chapter of Gisnesis, where it is related, that, 
" on the seventh day, God rested from all Ms works 
that he had created and made, and that therefore he 
blessed and sanctified that day for ever/' We could 
adduce many instances besides these, in which the 
author of the Book of Exodus alludes to occurrences 
told only in the Book of Genesis, yet assumed to be 
familiarly knoTit^n to all his readers ; but these are 
enough to satisfy every impartial person, that, who- 
ever the author of the Book of Genesis might be, 
the book itself must have been in existence before 
that of Exodus made its appearance. The Jews 
tiowever, affirm,' that Genesis, not less than Exodus, 
was written by their inspired lawgiver ; and as the 
style is precisely the same throughout both per- 
formances, without any name being on record as the 
author of the former book, it is fair to conclude that 
their opinion rests upon a true foundation. 

If it be asked, whence Moses could derive his mate- 
rials for the history. of the first ages of the world, it 
may suffice to answer, that a person writing, as he 
wrote, under the guidance of the Most High, could be 
at no loss for sources of information, as complete as 
they were authentic; It has indeed been believed by 
several able divines, that the Book of Genesis was 
compiled from written documents preserved by Noah 
in the ark, and regularly transmitted through Shem 
to Abraham, and through Abraham to Moses. There 
is at least nothing impossible in this ; for the notion 
that the use of letters was unknown to our antedilu- 
vian ancestors seems now to be universally rejected ; 
and the theory, if adopted, obviates at once any di& 
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ctilty that may be supposed to exist touching ihe 
foundation of the Mosaic annals. But we must, an:er 
all, have recourse to inspiration, operating at least so 
far upon the mind of Moses, as to hinder him from 
placing upon record any statements which were not 
in all respects true ; and if We allow that the Divinity 
interferea at all, as it is impossible to do otherwise, 
we may likewise allow, without injury to the fame 
of the historian, that he interfered throughout. The 
question, however, is one of no importance. Wher- 
ever Moses obtained his materials, we cannot doubt 
that they were ample, and that the Spirit of God 
effectually guided him in making proper use of 
them.* 

With respect to the other books which complete the 
canon of the Old Testament, as it is difficult to ima- 
gine how any one can reject them, who is satisfied of 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch, we shall not enter 
iAto any argument forthe purpose of proving that they 
deserve the unqualified credit of all readers. Of 
the prophetic tracts, it is sufficient to observe, that 
Uiey have already received, and are daily receiving, 
the strongest testimony in their favour, by the exact 
fulfilment of their numerous and wonderful predio* 
tions; of the devotional treatises, that their own 

* The same mode of Teaeonlnc ^bich baa been employed to demon 
■trate the authenticity and DiVine anthority of the flnrt five books of 
the CHd Testament, may, by a mere change of tenna, be used to show, 
that the four Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, 
together with the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and the twenty-one 
canonical tracts which succeed them, yfcn aU written by the indiWduals 
whose names they bear, and all relate to matters of fltct. The authors 
•f these sereral treatises speak of themselves as eye-witnesses of the 
miracles which they describe ; they appeal to their readers as to persons 
living in the same axe and country, and of oonsequence ftiUy competent 
to Judge of the truth of their assertions ; and they take all Judea to 
witnew, inasmuch as they represent every one of the wonderfbl deeds 
of their Master to have been perlbrmed openly in the sight of erowdik 
Bleu desirous of palming a fiction on any people, however credulous, 
Dover act thus. The miracles i«corded of Biohammed are all staled to 
have been perftmned hi aecret : and hence, the credibility of his Imme- 
diate intercourse with the Divme Being rests eotiteiy upon his ow« 
maajyortod a sse iti oiw 
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purity sufficiently jrecommends tbem ; while the his- 
torical books are no more to be rejected, than any 
other series of well-attested and faithfully-preserved 
annals. But we need not pursue the subject farther. 
The Bible is to be read or rejected, not piece by 
piece, but as a whole. If the books with which it 
opens be of a Divine original, as has, we think, been 
satisfactorily shown, there is no ground for refusing 
our assent to those that follow, of which it may be 
truly asserted, that they contain nothing but what 
perfectly and accurately accords with the spirit and 
design of the Pentateuch. 

Before bringing this Introduction to a close, we 
think it right to warn the reader, that we have 
rejected, as manifestly erroneous and corrupt, the 
system of chronology established by Usher, on the 
authority of the Masoretic text. It would lead us 
into details quite foreign from the design of the 
present work, were we to assign our reasons at 
length for the course which we have found it neces- 
sary to adopt. Enough therefore is done, when we 
state, that the chronology of the Hebrew Bible 
abounds with contradictions and inconsistencies; 
that h is at variance with that of the Samaritan and 
of the Septuagint versions, as well as with the calcu- 
lations of Josephus, and with the voice of antiquity, 
and that there is no longer the smallest ground of 
doubt that it has been rendered thus faulty, not 
through accident or the blunders of transcribers, but 
by design. We have accordingly taken as our guide 
Dr. Hales's very able analysis of ancient chronology 
as being by far the most rational and consistent 
treatise with which we are acquainted; and we have 
regularly transcribed from it, at the head of each 
chapter, the dates within which its principal events 
befell. The following enumeration of tne Jewish 
monUis— of the moneys, weights, and measures of 
length and of capacity, may be of use to a right under- 
standing of several events recorded in the history. 
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JBWnH MONTHS '* 

nCLVDlKQ PARTIi Or 

INta-orAWb. . . \*j^- 
«J«.«rZlf . . . . }ft!^ 

»«'™"- • • iss 

•«"* \^&^ 

7 AUmElliaiilin,«rT««l j g^SJlJ^ 



9 CUtlea 



Nbrember 

i December 



ion»brti. . . . }£;s25" 

January 
February' 
Pehniary 
Maxell 



11 SbebeOi ..... 
13 Adar . • ... | 



With aa intoroalary month (Eseadar) thrown in, when the beftintaig 
9i Nlmn woold otberwiae be carried bade to the end of February. 

JEWISH MONEY. 

I. t. A 

TheGerah ..•.•» 1| 

The Hebrew Drachm ... . 009 

Two Drachms make a Behah • ... 1 6 

Two Bekahs make a Shekd . • . . S 

Sixty Shekds make a Mina 9 

Fifty Minas make a Talent . . . . 450 

A Talent of Gold, sixteen to one 7S0O 

JEWraa WEIGHTS. 

lbs* o%%gn.dn 

TheGerah . . 10 9S 

The Hebrew Drachm or Zuza • . M 75 

TwoZnzahsmakeaBekah . . ..00 109^ 

Two Bekahs make a Shekel . . , S19 , 

A hundred Shekels make a Mfaieth • . 50 

Thirty Mineths one Talent . • • , 1500 

MEASDBES OF LENGTH. 

Fettbuk 
Hie Cahit, somewhat mofe then • • « . . SI 
Hm Zenth or Span, do. • • • • • . . 19 ' 

ThsSponof acaUttdOb • • • T 
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h»A 





Z 


. 7 





10 





. 14S 





S4M 





MiUt, Pacta 


. 1 


10 


S3 
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The Palm or Hand^imidtli, ■omewlHit mora than . 
The Fatboin=4 eabito, do. . • • • 

Eieki«r8 RewlssA cubits, do. . . • 
The Chins=90 cnbito, do. .... 
A Sabbath day*a Journey^SOOO cnbita 

A MUesslOOO cnbita ... 
A Dfty^ Joiiniey=«boiit 

MEASUBES OF CAPACTnT. 

The Gabcsa quarter of a peck. 
The Omer=the tenth part of a bnahel 
The Epha=about a buaheL 
The Homersten bnahela. 

• 

LIQUID MEASUBE8. 

Tbe Log eontidned about a Pint. 
16 Logsssone Hin, answers to one Galloo. 
6 HinssBoae BathsO Gallons. 
10 Bathsssone HomerasOO Gallons. 

It will be seen, that in conducting our argument in fhToor of the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, we have taken no notioe of lesser objec- 
tions—such as are sometimes urged against the credibility of particular 
fhcts mentioned there. Tbese will be remarised upon as we proceed ; 
but there is a circumstance of the kind wliich we deem it right to discuss 
here, rather because of its excessive prominency, than its importances 
It has been objected to the History of Moses, that circumstances are 
fipom time to time recorded, such as it is quite impossible (br Moses hfan- 
sdf to have Introduced : as, for example, names are given to places 
wfcich they obtained in later times, and remarks are made ajnwsite only 
on the supposition that the writer spealu to men ignorant of antiquity. 
Above all, the narrative of the inspired penman's death has fhmished 
food for ridicule to many who find it more convenient to sneer than to 
aiiue. We have only to remark, that such expressious as these give to 
the (details, in general, an air of truth which they certainly could not 
have had without them. No impostor would tUl into blunders so palp»> 
ble, or so easily detected, though the interpolations alluded to are pre- 
cisely such as the individual or individuals, who revised or edited the 
works of Moses, may be supposed to have inserted. Thus, the account 
of the lawgiver's death came doubtless IVom the pen of Joshua, who 
succeeded Moses in the guidance of Israel ; while all such expressiooa 
ss " the Canaanite was then in the hmd," and " as remaineth until this 
day,** are clearty attributable to the pen of Eura, or the person, whoever 
he might be, that completed the Jewish canon, infidelity is driven to its 
last ahifts, when it has recourse to quibbles so contemptible. 
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CHAPTER L 



T%§ dengn of Motet in vmting the History qf (he Cmtwi^— 
Objections stated and answered, 

A.M. 1. B. C. 5411. 

The ffreat design of Moses, when composing the first 
book of nis history, appears to have been hot only to give 
an account of the early ages of the world, but to guard the 
Israelites against the prevailing idolatry of his time, the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, since known by the desig- 
nation of Zabaism. W ith this view, he commences his an- 
nals by d<3claring, that, in the beginning, God created or 
called into existence the Heavens and the Earth — ^a phrase 
which is frequently employed in Scripture^ to denote not 
merely the solar system, but all the corporeal substances^ 
whether to us visible oi* invisible, which are scattered over 
the regions of boundless space. By this brief sentence he 
strikes at the root of eveiy disposition to worship the hea- 
venly bodies. These, so iar from being gods, are pronounc- 
ed to spring, in common with the human race,;from the will 
of Jehovah j and henc«, in common with the human race, to 
be creatures continually dependent for support on the power 
that created them. 

At what precise era a work so stupendous was effected, 
the inspired historian pretends not to make known. He 
describes, indeed, with sufficient minuteness, the process 
which our system underwent, when at the command of its 
Almighty Maker, it emerged from chaos into order ; but 
when it was that God first willed the existence of that uni- 
Terse of which our system forms a part, we are furnished 
with no ground upon which to hazara so much as a conjec- 
ture. Tnat it must have been pjiterior to the era of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, that it was probably Ion? anterior to 
that era, otherpassages of Scripture have, however, in- 
structed us. We learn, from the Book of Job, that when 
the foundations of the earth were laid, ** the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ;** 
and as uiese beings must have had some local habitation, 

Vol. I.— D 
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we arc justified in concluding, that they and the world of 
which they are inhabitants were in existence, at least, pre* 
Tiousiy to the era of the six days' creation. The first versa 
of the first chapter of Genesis is accordingly to be read as 
detailing erents quite distinct from those detailed in Itjo 
▼erses which imipediately follow. It refers exclusively to 
that moment, be it when it might, when Almighty God first 
saw fil to exercise his goodness, in bestowing a separate ex- 
istence upon his creatures. 

The same silence which Moses has preserved touching 
the beginning of time, properly so. called, distin^ishes his 
account of the creation of the matter of which our system is 
composed. We are told, indeed, that ** God created the 
heavens and the earth," and that " the earth was without 
form and void, darkness being upon the deep, when the 
Spirit of God moved or brood^ upon the face of die wa- 
ters :" but how long the solar system had lain in this state 
previoui to its reduction into order^ we are left without any 
data from which to draw a conclusion. From this circum- 
stance, an opinion has, we believe, generally prevailed, that 
thevery matter of our system had no existence till within 
the limited period of six or seven tliousand years ago. 
There is nothing absolutely impossible in this ; neither 
would the idea, though admitted, derogate in the smallest 
de^e fpom^ the goodness or glory of the Creator. With 
Him, and with Hun alone, must rest both the power and 
will to decide when any thing shall begin, as well as when 
it shall cease to be ; and it is very certain that the pushing 
back of the act of creation, so to speak, millions of millions 
of years, would bring it no nearer to that which the poverty 
of human long^uage compels us to call the fountainnead of 
time. No assignable qusmtity of successive duration bears 
any proportion to eternity ; and hence, he who is disposed 
to cavil with the Mosaic nistory, on the ground that *^ the 
riory of Almighty God manifested in his works cannot be 
umited to the uiort space of six or seven thousand years,'* 
inight urge his objection with the very same reason to a pe- 
riod ten thousand times more remote. But as objections 
have been started by geologists to the Mosaic account, aris- 
ing out of tlie discovery of phenomena inconsistent, as the^ 
contend, with the notion of the world's extreme youth, U 
may be worth while to show not only that there is nothuog 
in Scripture forbidding us to beHeve that the present is bat 
the wreck of a former workU but a great Qeal, as well in !•• 
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Telation as in natural science, to induce a peimuudon that 
the case really is so. 

With respect to arguments on this head drawn from 
Scripture, these must of necessity- pretend to no greater 
weight than attaches to every species of analoppical reason- 
ing. We learn there that God is a being whose designs 
never alter — one in whom " is no variableness, neither sha- 
dow of turning;" and hence we not unnaturally arrive at 
the conclusion, that the laws by which he now governs, and 
declares that he shall hereafter govern the universe, must be 
the same according to which he has governed it in times 
past One of these, however, seems clearly to be, that when 
this earth, or rather this system, shall have served its pur- 
pose, it shall pass away, or relapse into -chaos, and be suc- 
ceeded by another. *^ The stars from heaven shall fall, the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up, the host of heaven shall 
be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll, and all the host shall fall down, as tiie leaf falleth off 
from the vine, and as a falling fig from the fig-tree." Again, 
St. John, in the language of prophecy, declares, '^ I saw a 
great white throne, and nim that sat on it, firom whose face 
the earth and heaven fled away, and there was found no 
place for them ; and I saw the dead, small and great, stand 
oefore God : and the sea gave up the dead that were in it ; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead that were in them ; 
and they, were judged every one according to their works." 
No one, we presume, can read these passages without beii^ 
convinced that they refer to the awfU period when tiaa 
world, having served its purpose, shall be destroyed. But 
behold the issue. We learn, that ** after the present heap 
yen and the present earth shall have passed away, a new 
heaven and a new earth shall succeed them," and that ** the 
Holy City, the new Jerusalem, shall appear as coming from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band." From these expressions, combined and compared, 
are eather, thatthoujgh, afler the day of judgment, this world 
shau cease to be as it now is, the matter of which it is com- 
posed shall not be annihilated, but being arranged into new 
order, afler a certain duration in chaos, shall give support tp 
a new race of inhabitants. Reasoning from this again, by 
analogy, we conclude, that it is at least probable theit soma 
guch occurrence took place previous to the Mosaic cosmogo- 
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ny; and as Scripture nowhere forbids the idea, we shall' 
cheerfully give to it admission, if we turn, in a proper frame 
of mind, to the sources of knowledge which natural science 
has opened out to us. 

It was observed by a pious and eminent philosopher, i* 
that " as the system of Jupiter and liis satellites, is but an 
epitome of the great solar system to which he belongs, may 
not this be, in its turn, a faint representation of that grand 
system of the universe, round wnose centre this sun, with 
his attending planets, and an inconceivable multitude of like 
systems, do m reality revolve, according to the law of gra- 
vitation ? Now will our apprehension of chaos and ruin be 
changed into the contemplation of a countless number of 
nicely-adjusted motbns, all proclaiming the sustaining^ hand 
of Grod !'' The ideas excited by such language as this are, 
indeed, grand and overpowering ; yet, as the same author 
observes, they seem to be justified oy reason and analogy, 
and have accordingly been cherishea by every philosopher 
who has thoroughly understood the Newtonian theory of the 
universe. It is true that gravitation, which is the basis of 
that theory, can be considered as nothing more than a mere 
fact or law of nature, by which all bodies tend towards one 
another ; and if we search for the cause of that tendency, 
we shall speedily find ourselves compelled to resolve it into 
the fiat of the Almighty Creator. The same is die case 
with respect to the centrifugal or projectile force, which 
counterbalances the force of gravitation : it can be referred 
to nothinar but the same Almighty power, emphatically 
called by rrofessor Robison, " the sustaining hand of God." 
But as we know from universal experience, that God's or- 
dinary operations are carried on not oy partial, but by gene* 
ral laws, it seems to follow, that, from the very beginning, 
the masses of matter which compose this universal system^ 
have been so distributed and arranged, as to balance each 
other ; and that, as soon as one subordinate system was ro- 
di:ced to order, and began to revolve round the common 
aentre of the whole, tlie chaotic masses out of which the 
other systems were afterwards formed, were iiiade to re- 
volve round the common centre likewise. According to this 
theory, then, the first great act of creation was not only in*, 
gtantaneous, but universal. God said, Let the universe be, 
and it arose ; though whether in the beautiful order which 

* The late Professbr Robison, of Edinburgh. 
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BOW perrades it, or having some systems onl^ arrangtd 
whilst .others rolled round the common centre m chaos, as 
we have no means of arriving at any thing like knowleoga^ 
80 are we without authority to hazard a conjecture. 

Before passing on to other subjects, we esteem it fair to- 
wards ourselves, to remind the reader of a fact of which, 
however, he can hardly be supposed to be ignorant. "It is 
beyond dispute," says the same learned Professor,** whose 
words we nave alreadv quoted, " that several stars in the 
catalogues of Hipparcnus, of Ulugh Beigh, of Tycho Brahe, 
and even of Flamstead, are no more to be seen : — they are 
^ne, and have left no trace." How is this to be accounted 
K>r, and what has become of them ? There is no reason to 
believe, either from revelation or experience, that so much 
as one atom of matter has been annihilated since the begin- 
ning of the world. That matter has changed its forms, 
passing from con^sion into order, and from order into con- 
nision, from vigour into decay, and from the dissolution of 
one body into the renovation of another, is indisputable: 
but notning, as far as we can discover, has been reduced 
into nonentity, even by combustion itsel£ Is it not reason- 
able then, to suppose, that those stars which have certainly 
disappeared, were the luminous centres of such systems as 
our own, and that, having served the purpose for which they 
were formed, they are now reduced to that chaotic state in 
which Uie sacr^ historian assures us that the solar mtem 
was, when *' the earth was without form and voic^ and 
darkness upon the face of the deep," and that when it shall 
seem good to the Divine Architect, the matter of which they 
are composed may a^n be restored to beauty and regular 
rity of form. Nor is the incontestable fact to be paissed 
over, in the consideration of^this theory, that new stars are 
continually appearing in the heavens. May not these be 
the restoration to order of systems which had formerly been 
reduced to chaos, and thereby ^ndered invisible, so that the 
process of forming and destroying worlds may have been 
carried on from the beginning, and may be continued 
through all eternity, according to the will of the Supren^ 
Creator and Governor of the universe, who neither slumben 
^vf sleeps, and whose eternal Son has declared. "My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.'^ 

Such are some of many reasons which lead us to belieySi 

* Prolessor Robbon's Elements of Mechsnical Fhilosophir. 
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that as there is nothing in the Bible which arbitrarily Ii- 
mits the existence of the matter of this world to the space 
6f six or seven thousand years, so there is a a^reat deal, both 
in nature and revelation, which would induce a contrary 
persuasion. If, therefore, it be true, that modern geologists 
nave discovered fossil bones, such as must have belonged to 
species or genera of animals now nowhere existing, either 
on the eartn or in the sea ; if the destruction of these ge- 
nera or species cannot be accounted for by the general De- 
luge, or any other catastrophe to which our globe in its 
present state has been subject ; and if it be equally true 
that there are towards the surface . of the earth, .strata, 
which could not have been so disposed, except by some 
watery mass resting upon them for a longer period than the 
duration of Noah's flood ; the facts may be satisfactorily 
accounted for, without, in the most remote degree, invali- 
dating the truth of the Mosaic history. That history, as 
far as it comes down, pretends to give no account of other 
worlds, to which' ours may have but succeeded. It is the 
history of the present earthy and of its primeval inhabi- 
tants J and we have the authorUy of one of the most scien- 
tific and ingenious geologists,* of either ancient or modem 
times, that the human race cannot be more ancient than it 
is represented to be in . the writings of the Hebrew Law- 
giver. — ^With that history we now proceed. 

The Mosaic account of the cosmogony, or, to speak 
more correctly, of the reduction of chaos into order, though 
given in words as few and as simple as could be employed, 
constitutes one of the most sublime pieces of composition 
in any language. Almirfity God, it appears, having for 
-wise purposes determinecT that the important change' should 
take place gradually and slowly, devoted six periods of 
time, or, as Scripture expresses it, six entire days to thia 
ereat work of creation. During the first of these, ho called 
into bein£^ " light," that most subtle and penetrating of all 
'Corporcafsubstances, which is known to force its way into 
-all others ; .and having seen that it was good, he collected 
its scattered rays into masses, thus dividing, to use the 
iancuage of the inspired Historian, " light from darKness,'* 
and producing the succession of day and night. Hitherto 
darkness, the deepest and most protound, had reigned over 
rthe entire system, which lay in a confused heap, and was 

* Cuvier, in his Essay on the Theory of the Eartlw 
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overwhelmed .with a weight of waters; but the Spirit of 
God no sooner began to brood upon the surface of the deep^ 
than its yivifyino; influence was felt, and the germs or 
Beeds of future hfe and vegetation were every where pro- 
duced. Nor was the effect of the " moving of the Spirit of 
God on the fkce of the deep/* however we may interpret 
the phrase, confined wholly to this. The several parts of 
our world, now recognised as the Sun, Jupiter, the Geor- 
gium Sidus, &c.&c., seem to have flown off at once into the 
positions which they at present relatively occupy towards 
each other, where tney underwent each a process adapted 
to its own peculiar wants, and to the important part which 
it was to play in the general arrangement of the whole. 
Thus, though Moses neither gives, nor can §ive, any de- 
tails whatever of the more minute changes which occurred 
in other planets, there is no room to doubt that all were 
keeping pace with the earth during the week of creation ; 
and that, at its close, not only was our globe rendered fit to 
receive the inhabitants destined to occupy it, but the rest 
were, in a similar degree, brought to the highest state of 
perfection of which tney were capable. 

The next thing that Almighty God commanded was, 
that the waters, which as yet universally overspread the 
' face of chaos, should separate, so that the firmament, or 
terrestrial atmosphere, mig;ht appear. This was instantly 
done, one portion ascending up into ether, where it hung 
suspended, whilst another fell ck>wn over the entire surfiice 
Qf the globe ; and the firmament or expanse left void by 
their separation, was called by the name of heaven. On 
the second day, therefore, was the delightful element of air 
distinguished from the cnaos, and the globe appeared de- 
tached, and, as it were, held apart from the other more so- 
lid portions of the solar system. The third day again was 
devoted to the disjunction of the elements of earth and wa- 
ter, givinff to the sea its bounds, and stocking the conti- 
nents with vegetation. No sooner was the word spoken, 
than mountains reared their heads on high, causing the 
waters which had hitherto overflowed the entire compass 
of the globe, to subside into channels hollowed out for them, 
whilst trees, grasses, herbs, and plants of every kind, and 
applicable to all purposes, sprang up and clothed the sui* 
faee of the ground with the most exquisite verdure. This, 
it will be seen, was necessary, in order to prepare the earth 
for the reception of those living inhabitants which God d»- 
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signed to possess it ; but preyious to their creation, other 
matters behoyed to be permanently arranged ; and to the 
adjustment of these the fourth day was set apart. 

Up to the present moment, the light whicn shed its in- 
fluence over this and the other planets, seems not to have 
proceeded, as now, from one common source ; but each 
planet was supplied from an aurora-like meteor, which was 
made to revolve within a given space round itselfl We 
have the less hesitation in advancm^ this notion because 
the discoveries of modem science distinctly prove, that the 
Sim, though undeniably the dispenser of fight to the whole 
of his system, is not, in any sense of the word, the source 
of that light. " Philosophers," says Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son,'*' *' long supposed that this immense ^lobe of matter 
(the sun) was underling a violent combustion, and to this 
cause they ascribed the immense quantity of lieht and heat 
whicli are constantly separating from it ; but uie late very 
curious and important observations of Dr. Herschel leave- 
scarcely any room for doubting that this opinion is errone- 
ous. From these observations, it follows, that the sun is a 
solid opaque globe, similar to the earth or other planets, 
and surrounded with an atmosphere of great density and 
extent. In this atmosphere tnere floats two regions of 
clouds ; the lowermost of the two is opaque, and similar to 
the clouds which are formed in our atmosphere ; but the 
higher region of clouds is luminous, and emits the immense 
quantity of light to which the splendour of the sun is 
owing. It appears, too, that these luminous clouds are sul^ 
ject to various changes, both in quantity and lustre. Hence, 
Dr. Herschel draws as a consequence, that the quantity of 
heat and light emitted by the sim varies in dinerent sea- 
sons, and he supposes thai this is one of the chief sources 
of the differences between the temperature of difierent 
years." That the region of luminous clouds spoken of 
here is composed of the several meteors which, up to the 
fourth day m the cosmogony, had served each its separate 
purpose, we see no reason to doubt ; indeed, the terms in 
which the appointment of the sun and moon to their ofiioes 
10 expressed m the Book of Genesis, appear to us distinctly 
to prove the fact. 

Perhaps there is no translation of equal magnitude, fr^pi 
a dead to a living language, which exhibits errors so few in 

'^ See hia System of Chemistry, YoL I 
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number, or so unimportant in their consequences, as out 
authorised version of the Bible ; yet even that great work, 
admirably executed though it be, is not in every particular 
perfect. The account given there, for example, of the di- 
vision of night from day, and the final arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies as parts of our solar system, is not so ac- 
curate as it might be, and has, we believe, i^ more than ono 
instance, excited uneasy feelings in the mefe English read- 
er. Thus, after having been informed, at verses 3, 4, and 
5, of the first chapter of Genesis, that the creation of light 
took place on the first day of the cosmogony, we are told, in 
verses, 14, 15, and 16, that God, on the fourth day, said, 
"Let there be lights in the firmament of Heaven, &c. :" 
and that ** God made two great lights, the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser lieht to rule the ni^ht, and that 
he made the stars also." There unquestionaoly seems to 
be a contradiction here ; for if licht was formed on the first 
'day, it could not be formed on the fourth day also ; whilst 
the discoveries of modern science altogether preclude the 
notion, that either the sun or the moon is, in any sense of 
the expression, a light. 

The truth, however, is, that the original Hebrew falls in- 
to no such mistakes as those incurred by our translators. 
The words employed by Moses, at verses 3 and 14 of this 
chapter, are totally diflferent the one from the other ; the 
former only expressing the matter of light, the latter signify 
ing simply an instrument by which light is supported or dis- 
pensed; and hence the difficulty of reconciling Scripture 
with itself, and with the discoveries of modern science, at- 
taches only to the English translation. Light ex;isted from 
the first day, though divided, as has been shown, and shed 
in portions, as it were, over each globe in our system ; where- 
as on the fourth, a centre for these scattered rays was es- 
tablished, and they were made to roll or collect themselves 
around it. Thus, the sun became a great light-bearer, or 
light-dispenser, immediately and directly; whereas the 
moon, though an opaque body, acted a similar part towards 
this earth by i*eflection. With respect again to the phrase, 
" and he made the stars also,*' it is to be observed, tnat the 
words, "he made," are avowedly interpolations. They 
have no business whatever where they are, for the sacred 
historian is not now speaking of the creation of the stars 
at all ; he is merely stating, in the figurative language of 
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poetry, that God made ttie moon the ruler or queen of the 
stars. 

The adjustment of inanimate matter being thus finished, 
God proceeded on the fiflh day, to call into existence crea- 
tures endowed with vitality, and continuing to pursue the 
order which he had already adopted, he becan with those 
kinds wh*ch may be said to rank lowest in the scale of ani- 
mated nature. The waters were commanded to brine forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl 
that may fly above the earth in the open firmament of hea- 
ven. The command was instantly obeyed. Fishes of 
every kind, from the great monarch of the waters, to the 
minute animalcule which the naked eye fails to detect, rose 
into being at the word of the Father of the Universe, wirilsl 
the air became peopled with all manner of flying creatures 
from the lordly eagle down to the delicate wren. Upou 
these, Almighty God poured forth his blessing, desiring 
them to be fruitful and multiply ; t-hus providing, as it were, 
against the numerous dangers to which their peculiar mode 
of generation is exposed. This done, and all things having 
been pronounced good, he ceased from his work, '* and the 
evening and the morning were the fiflh day.'* 

There remained now but one other period of time in 
which to complete the ^eat task which Aimighty God had 
set to himseli. The sixth day no sooner came, than the 
earth received a command similar to that which had, on the 
day previous, been bestowed upon the sea ; it was directed 
to ** bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping Uunss and beasts <^the earth afler their kind ; and 
it was so.'* In this threefold distribution, it is worthy of 
remark, that every distinct animal genus which exists upon 
the earth, man alone excepted, is, by the idiom of the He- 
brew tongue, included. Under the head of cattle are conw 
prehended all tame and domestic creatures designed for the 
use and benefit of man ; .as oxen, sheep, horses^ &c The 
term beast is applied to all wild animals, such as hons, bears, 
wolves, which live apart from human society ; whilst creep- 
ing things are particularized to denote reptiles of every de 
scription, from the huge boa constrictor aown to the grubw 
Thus were all things put in order: the earth covered with 
plants, the waters stored with fishes, the air replenished 
with fowl, and the land peopled with irrational animals ; 
whilst the sun and tlie moon executing their destined offices 
in the system, were towards the^lobe forsig^ns and for 
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■ons. One thing alone remained to be done, In order to 
bring the work of creation to a close ; and to that Alm'ghty 
Qod immediately addressed himself. 

Throughout the infant world there was not yet to be 
found any living creature endowed with such faculties as 
might render it capable of imderstanding, duly apprecia- 
ting, and, as a necessary consequence, fuUy enjoying, the 
great goodness of the Creator. Living things there were in 
abundance, each of which tasted as much of happiness as is 
consistent with the possession of mere instinct ; out the ra- 
tional mind was not amons them, without which not only 
would the riches of the earui be wasted, but the link between 
angels and beings so low as the brutes would be wanting. 
To supply this defect, and to exhibit to the " sons of God,'' 
in a stm more palpable point of view, proofs of his boundless 
power and benevolence, the Almighty determined to create 
Man : and he proceeded to fulfil that determination with a 
solemnity and deliberation altogether worthy of the work 
which he had taken in hand. 

The words put intQ the mouth of God by the inspired 
historian on this xjccasion, have received from commentators 
more than one interpretation. Whilst some suppose that 
the expression '* Let us make man," implies a species of 
consultation between the three persons in the ever blessed 
Trinity, others have referred it to a solemn declaration ad- 
dressed by the Divine Architect to the ministerinfi; spirits 
around him ; the plural being used, as we are in tne habit 
of seeinc it used oy earthly potentates, as a more dignified 
and roy^ form of speech than the singular. It is not for us 
to decide, at least in this place, upon a question of which we 
may remark, that the solution is to be found only by him 
who seeks for it throughout the Bible at large ; but, what- 
ever the true import of the phrase may be, one idea it un- 
deniably excites, namely, mat the creation of man was 
esteemed by God, and represented to other beings, as some- 
thing far more excellent and important than the creation of 
any other terrestrial creature. The same feelings are kept 
afiv^ if not strengthened, as we proceed onwards with the 
reinarkablc detail. We are not told that God commanded 
tliQ earth or the water to bring forth man, as he had com- 
xnaiided it to brin^ forth other animals ; but that he formed 
an image out of the dust, or clay, and having breathed into 
it the breath of life, that man became a living soul.. Thus 
was the very body of man, that firail machine in which th* 
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invisible and restless soul is Ipdged, moulded and knit toge- 
ther, as it were, by the fingers of the Almighty ; whilst Qi 
spirit, or living principle, with its innumerable qualities, 
its faculties^ powers, capabilities, and aspirations, came im- 
mediately and directly from the Father of the Universe. 
Nor is the inspired penman content to excite our wonder, 
even by such memorials as these. He informs us that God, 
having resolved to create man, said, " Let us make man in 
our own image, after our likeness : and let him have dorai- 
nion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all. the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth." Thus was 
man formed not only with peculiar care, but expressly in the 
ima^e of his Maker, and to him, as the representative of his 
Almighty Master, were all other terrestrial animals rendered 
subject. 

We are well aware that the expression, "the image of 
God," has been freouently understood to' signify that pe- 
culiar innocence and uprightness by which man, when he 
came first from the hands of God, was distinguished. 
Without doubt, the peculiar innocence referred to was not 
without its effect, in rendering man more perfectly than he 
has ever since been the image or representative of God ; 
but we apprehend that the similitude spoken of in the first 
chapter of Genesis, was far from consisting,, either wholly 
or principally, in the quality of ipnocence. It appears to 
us, that the phrase, if riehtly interpreted, implies that man 
was appointed by the Creator of all to stand towards the 
inferior animals in a light somewhat similar to that in which 
He himself stands towards man ; and hence, that upon 
earth, man represents or bears the image of God, some* 
what in the same sense in which the governor of a province 
is said to represent or beiir the image of his Sovereign. If 
it be asked wherein this similitude consists, we answer, that 
it is to be sought for in the whole being of man ; in liis 
moral, intellectual, and corporeal constitution, the combina- 
tion of which renders him, even now, an object of instinct- 
ive dread to the fiercest animal that prowls the forest That 
man was more completely the image or representative of 
God previous to tlie Fall, than he has ever since been, is 
provea by the fact, that all animals, even such as are now 
the most savage, dwelt in harmony with him ; but that he 
whoUy ceased to act in the Divine similitude, after he fbr- 
feited liis innocence, seems to be a notion unsupported 
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iither by reason or rerelafdoiL We know hr experiene^ 
that man still retains " a dominion oyer the fisn of the aoa| 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and orer 
all the earUi, and over every craping thing that creepeth 
upon die earth ; whilst God himself assigns as his reason 
to Noah and his sons for the prohibition of mwder, that 
** man's blood was not to be iriied, because in the image of 
Grod created he man.'* 

The globe being now sopplied not^only with herbs and 
inferior animals, but with man, the appomted head of all, 
Grod proceeded to bestow upon this his favoured creature, 
proon more and more striking of his own bountiful good* 
ness and of the high destinies which man was designed to 
aocomi^h. Adam no sooner rose into bein^, than his 
Abnignty Master took him, as it were, under his own im- 
mediate tuition, and causing the whole of the brute crea* 
tion to pass before him, instructed him in the use of Ian* 
guage, oy directing him how to b&^tow a name upon each. 
The injunction, likewise, to keep holy the Sabbath-day, 
appears to have been thus early given, since we are dis- 
tinctly told that Qod hallowed that day, and this he could 
only do fay directing his creature to keep it holy. Yet even 
now, tdler so many acts of benevolence and power. God's 
labours were not completed. Man was alone ; for through- 
out die wide compass of creation, no "help meet for hrni" 
was to be found ; and^ till such were provided, his happi- 
ness could not be perfoct. The same benevolence which 
prompted hhn to call man himself into existence, ureed 
the Almighty to satisfy the natural desire of which nis 
creature was conscious. ''The Lord God caused a deep 
deep to fan upon Adam, and he sAept : and he took one of 
hia ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof: and the rib, 
wbidi the Lord God had taken from man, made he a wo- 
man, and brought her unto him." Thus was the man, in 
common with the other living creatures, fumidied with a 
flttin^ companion, connected with himself by the closest 
ties, being ** bone of his bone, and flesh of his fleshy and 
die g;reat principle of mutual intercourse, with all its en- 
dearing and purifying effects, was established. The for- 
mation of woman was Qod's last creative work. His gra- 
eious design beinf aoeompliBlied, and the world brought to 
realise the idea whiek he nad fonned, the Divine Architect 
blessed his ereaiures; and after sanctifying and sstting 

Y(^L-^ 
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apart the seventh day as one of holy rest, ceased to pio» 
duce any more. 

Having thus described the process by which Ahnighty 
God created the world, we might, with perfect consistency, 
close the present chapter, were we not anxious to meet a few 
objections which have been offered to it by infidel reasoners. 
Some of these, indeed the ^principal of tnem, we have al- 
ready noticed, particularly such as hinge upon the supposed 
difficulty attending the date of the Mosaic cosmogony, and 
the inspired author's history of light. But othen* have 
been started — such as, "Why should God expend six days 
in creating that which he might have called mto its fullest 
order in a moment? and whence arose the necessity of 
taking a rib from Adam's side, when woman might have 
been formed, as man nad been, from the dust?" In sober 
truth, we scarcely know how to meet such objections ; not 
because they are formidable, or weighty, or abstruse, but 
because they are quite tmworthy of a serious answer. 

With respect to the dedication of six days to the cosmog- 
ony, insteaa of six instants, or one, the matter is, we pre- 
sume, very satisfactorily to foe explained by the assertion, 
that such was the will of God. There cannot be a doubt 
that the power that was competent to create at all, was com- 
petent to create just as effectually in the twinkling of an eye, 
as in a century ; and hence we may rest assured, that G^, 
in devoting six days to the work, was actuated by some wise 
and good desi^. Probably he desired, that those "mor- 
ning stars" which surround ms throne should obtain a dear 
insight into his glorious proceedinfi;s. There is nothing un- 
worthy of God in this ; since we know, upon the authority 
of Scripture, that there are designs of the Most Hi^h, into 
which "his angels desire to look;" and to grant to mem, as 
far as they may be capable of receiving it, an increase of 
knowledge, would only be to act with the perfect benevolence 
which characterizes ail the Creator's proceedings. But there 
is another reason to be assigned, which, as jt refers to man 
himself, will probably be received with greater readiness 
by such as are disposed to seek a reason at aU. God acted 
in the case before us, as a CTeat and unerring pattern for 
our imitation. He established the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
that most humane and merciful of all suolunary arrange- 
ments, as well by example as precept, and placed it upon a 
footing more secure, than by any otner means it cotild have 
acquired. We are not now saying that these weiQ the 
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motives which directed Qod, in his choice of time, for the 
mode of creation. We only assert, that had such been his 
motives, they would have been both rational and noble ; 
but we refer the arrangement itself freely to his good plea- 
sure, to which alone, under any circumstances, the act of 
creation is referrible. 

The same argument which meets one weak objection, 
will with equal force apply to another. God took from the 
body of man the substance out of which he formed woman, 
because so it seemed best to him, and he probably did so 
for the purpose of instituting ''the holy estate of matri- 
mony," oy showing that man and woman were created for 
mutual support and kindness. The speech of our first fa- 
ther, indeed, appears to meet the difficulty^ if such there be, 
with so much effect, that we transcribe it ; npr shall we 
weaken its effect by s^y comment of our own. ''And 
Adam said, This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh ; and she shall be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shall be 
one flesh." 

There is but one other difficulty which we esteem it worth 
while to consider, and which arises entirely out of a misap- 
prehension of the design of Moses in writing. " Is it not 
remarkable that this small globe, by no means the lar£;est 
in its own system, and as a (&op of water to tlie sea when 
compared with the universe, should be regarded by the 
great Creator as the chief qf his works ? yet Moses every 
where expresses himself, as if the sun, the moon, and other 
heavenly bodies, were nothing more than ministers to our 
wants." 

We answer, that Moses wrote not to instruct mankind in 
astronomy, bul to convey to his own countrymen, a simple 
and pastoral people, just notions of the Divine nature, flo 
therefore speaks of other planets wholly as tljey seem to 
affect us ; but he by no means affirms that they were called 
into existence for our benefit alone. On the contrary, w^e 
are left to form concerning them what^^onjectures we please, 
provided we regard them, as they must be regarded, aa 
creat\ires of the great Creator ; whilst his details are uni- 
formly confined to the single subject of this world's early 
history. It is very possible, that other worlds have histo- 
ries of their own, m which our globe is made to bear the 
same relation towards them* which they bear towards us 
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at leastj he who believes so, believes 'that which is nowiM 
eontradictory to the Mosaic chronicle. But it is idle to 
reason upon such a point Moses nowhere represents this 
globe as the chief of God's works ; he only represents man 
as the creature, to the supply of whose wsnts the elements 
are mainly directed ; ana m doing this, he surely claims for 
the human race no more than even a quibbling pUlosopher 
will accord. 



CHAPTER n. 



7%e Paradiaaieal BiMory,-—Tke FbUL^Iu earuequencet, — (N^eo- 

ttOnS OHMWtTttU 

A. M. 1 to 100.— B. C. 5411 to 5311. 

It has been stated in the previous chapter, that the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, tliough sublime above all 
other i^ecimens of human composition, is as concise as it 
could well be, consistently with the conveysuice of any 
degree of knowledge. Tne inspired historian's account of 
the events which immediately followed is still more^concise, 
and as a necessaYy consequence, still more obscure. Ho 
informs us, indeed, that the ".Lonl God planted a garden 
eastw€urd in Eklen," into whicn he introduced tlye nmn uid 
woman whom he had made, granting to them at the same 
time a very memorable di^nsation ; but when this was 
done, whether soon after then- creation, or at a period con^ 
paratively remote, we are not informed, ^o attentive 
reader of the book of Genesis can however doubt that the 
garden was not planted, nor the human pcur introduced into 
It, immediately on their awakenine out of a state of uncon- 
sciousness. The double grant of food: — ^first, that which 
extends over ** every herb bearing seed which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree in the whidi is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed," without any reservation whatever : 
next that which, whilst it allows them to eat of ** every 
tree of the garden," arbitrarily restricts them from the fhut 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, distinctly proves, 
that Adam and Eve luul lived previously to the enactment 
of what has been termed the paradisaical ooyeoanty at leaat 
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■officiently long to stand in need of foocL Without pr8« 
Burning to determine, as Warburton has somewhat rashly 
done, the exact extent of their early sojourn in the world at 
large, we shall continue our history so as to embrace the 
fortunes of the first pair in what may be termed both 
conditions of their being ; — their natural condition outside 
the garden of Eden ; their supernatural condition as inhab- 
itants of that delightful region. 

It has been surmised by some of our ablest dirines, that 
Ahnighty God, though he all along intended man to enjoy 
the inestimable gift of immortality, nevertheless kept him 
in what may be termed his natural state, for some time 
more or less extended after his creation. Whilst thus pass- 
ing their days, the human pair are supposed to have heard 
nothing either of life or death ; but, posseting and enjoyii^ 
the boon of vitality, to have supported themselves as their 
Creator directed, in common with the brutes, upon the 
herbs and fruits that grew aroimd them. During this in- 
terval it is further presumed, that they were instructed by 
God in the duties of natural religion ; taught how to ad- 
dress him in pr^er, and habituated to the oraervanoe of the 
Sabbath ; till God, having sufficiently prepared them for 
the higher state which awaited them in Paradise, planted 
that garden into which he led them. It was now that pros- 
pects brighter and more glorious than are the natural right 
of any created being, shone out before the admiring eyes of 
our first parents. God having, we may presume, as a pre- 
liminary step, made them aware of the mingled nobiUty and 
lowliness 6f their origin ; its nobility, in their spiritual part, 
which came direct from himself; its humility, in their bo- 
dies, which were the children of dust ; and having convinced 
them of the absolute dependence of cdl creatures, spiritual 
as well as corporeal, upon the sustaining power of him who 
created them, promised, should they prove themselves Bot 
unworthy of so much goodness, to bestow upon them the 
inestimable ^ifl of immortality. 

^ This was mdeed a boon to which they could by natural 
right advance no claim ; since no mathematical demonstra- 
tion is more self-evident than that every thing which had a 
beginning must have an end, imless continually supported 
by the power which called it into existence ; and we may 
well believe that it was accepted with the overflowing gra- 
. titude which it was calculated to excite. But the gift, 
though freely offeredi because it might, without the shadow 

£2 
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of injustice, haye been altogether withheld, was oflered 
only upon a certain condition. Grod, in order to convince 
the first pair that to immortality they possessed no claim 
whatever in themselves, suspended it upon the observance 
of a particular precept, whicn, though strictly enjoined, and 
admitting of no compromise, was not, we may believe, very 
hard to m obeyed. " The Lord God took the man and 
put him into the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep 
It. And the Lord God commanded the man, saying. Of 
eyery tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat : but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat 
of it ; for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die." Thus was man. by the free and unfettered 
bounty of his Creator^ not only called into existence, but 
rendered the heir of mimortality ; — ^though it rested with 
himself, either to obtain the promised inheritance by obe- 
dience, or to forfeit it by a contrary line of conduct. 

Of the site and situation of the garden into which the 
fiist pair were thus introduced, it is no easy matter to speak 
with accuracy. Many in^nious surmises nave indeed oeen 
advanced^ the most plausible of which seems to place it in 
the provmce of Babylonia; but even of this there is no 
absolute certainty, in consequence of the introduction into 
the Mosaic account of the names of rivers which now, at 
least, are unknown.*^ Be the position of the garden, how- 
ever, where it may, it is enough for us to be assured, that it 
aetually existed, and that it was made the scene of the 
great trial, so to speak, of our first parents. A few words 
touching the disposition and contents of this Wppy abode 
may not be out of place. 

i Faradlse, or the Garden of Eden, appears to have been 
stocked with every thing calculated to delight the senses 
and gratify the imagination. A noble river entering by 
two branches, and again departing by as many, swept 
through it Nor was any thing wanting which the taste of 
creatures pure, spotless, and uncontaminated, like bur first 
parents, could possibly require. But the most remarkable 
objects in this fair abode were two trees, of one of whidb 
we have already spoken, namely, "the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and e^ ;** the other probably planted near 

* The reader who is curious on this head, is reoommeDded te 
consult Carver's learned Discourse of the Terrestrial Paradise^ 
with PMick's Conuneotaiy on the twentieth chai»ter of G«&esul. 
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it, and called the tree of life. These stood, we are told, 
in the middle of the garden ; from which it is fair to con- 
clude, that they occupied a conspicuous place in it, and 
with them the most momentous transaction in human his- 
tory is intimately associated. 

Of the uses of the tree of life, so little is said in Holy 
Writ, that it were vain to hazard more than a conjecture 
respecting it. Perhaps it was reared by God as a standing 
memorial of his goodness towards his hirnian creatures, 
who might receive directions to eat sacramentally of its 
fruit, as Christians now eat sacramentally of the bread and 
wine at the Lord's table ; or there might be in the fruit it- 
self some strong medicinal property, capable of healing or 
preventing disease, and prolonging Ufe. Be this as it may, 
of the purposes for which the other tree was planted, no 
room is left for doubt. Its fruit, "fair to the eye," was 
tnade the test of man's obedience. As long as he shpuid 
Abstain from tasting it, so long would his right to immor- 
tality endure ; no- sooner should he pluck and eat, than 
tl^t rif ht would expire. 

In this' state, surrounded by every thing of which they 
4X>uld reasonably stand in need, the first pair dwelt for 
some time. God, in the mean while, was their director 
and friend. Appearing, it may be, in the same fonn with 
which he shall hereafter appear to judge the woild^ he con- 
versed with them familiarly ; he instructed them m every 
art necessary for their prosperity ; made them acquainted 
with their duty towards him and towards each other, and 
^trained them, as a father trains his children, for the stiU 
higher state to which they were destined. On their parts, 
again, perfect happiness prevailed. Subject to no rebellious 
or unruly passions, docile, submissive, pious, and ^teful, 
their life was one continued succession of such delights as 
are now unknown except in heaven. Had they but retain- 
ed their innocence, children would have been bom to them 
in due time, all of whom would have enjoyed the same ad- 
vantages as themselves; and when mankind became too 
numerous — as in the course of years they must — for the 
nsurrow compass of paradise on earth, generation after ge- 
neration, as each was prepared for it, would have been 
translated into the abodes of the blessed. But oiu* first pa 
rents, though pure and innocent, were, as all created bein^ 
are, from the nrst, imperfect, ■ There wcra in them, even m 
Paradise^ seeds of fraiUy not lew than seeds of holier dii^ 
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enitioQ, and these, in spite of all the opposing influence of 
od's spirit directly bestowed; but not improved, came, ua* 
happily, too soon to maturity. 

We learn from various passages in Scripture, that, long 
^rior to the creation of man, certain of tne spirits whicE 
surrounded God's throne rebelled against him, and were 
driven, in punishment of their crime, from the courts of 
heaven. The chief of these, spoken of indifferently as 
Lucifer, Satan, Beelzebub, and ApoUyon, seems, for wise 

gurposes, to have been permitted at this time to escape 
x>m his prison-house ; and beholding the happy condition 
of the human pair, his envious and malignant neart bee;a]i 
instantl^r to devise their ruin. For this purpose, he clothed 
himself in the form of a serpent, which, though to us an 
object of involuntary disgust, was, in Paradise, no less fa- 
miliar with man than other animals ; and throwing himself 
in the way of the woman, whom he judged to be the 
weaker of the two, he began to urge upon ner the propri- 
ety of violating God's injunction. Wnether he was pre- 
viously aware of the particular prohibition which God nad 
laid upon our first parents^ or whether he artfully extorted 
that knowledge from Eve m thQ course of conversation, we 
cannot tell ; but we find him represented in the sacred page 
as reasoning vehemently on the folly of paying to such a 
prohibition the smallest regard. He demed that death 
would or could be the consequence of eating the forbidden 
fruit. On the contrary, " God doth know," continued he, 
** th^t in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shcdl be 
opened ; and ye shall be as gods, knowmg good and evil ;" 
yrhy then voluntarily turn away from that which is so de- 
einible ? The arguments of the wicked one, aided as they 
were by her own desires, proved too much for the constancy 
of Eve. , " When the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eye, and a tree to 
be desired to make one wise, she took of*^ the fruit th^eot 
and did eat; and gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he did eat.'* Thus fell man from his state of primitive in- 
nocence ; and thus were all the benefits assured by the pa^ 
radisaiceil covenant, justly forfeited. 

The immediate consequence of this rash act was certain- 
ly such as the tempter had predicted. The guilty pair ac* 
Suired an increase of knowiedee, by feeling that they had 
one wrong, and that they nolonger merited the favour of 
their Maker j whilst sbamei that iosoparable companion of 
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IfilUt, became from henceforth their portion. For the first 
time since their creation, they saw that they were naked j 
and they hastened to remove what a feeling of false deli- 
cacy pronounced to be a misfortune, by such means as lay 
within their reach. For this purpose, it is related in our 
English version, that *'they sewed fig-leaves together, and 
made themselves aprons" — an expression which, like sev- 
eral others in the sacred volume, has supplied die scofler 
with food for indecent mirth : but here, as elsewhere, the 
scholar is at no loss to discern, that for merriment there is 
no scope. The relation of Moses amounts simply to this, 
that Adam and Eve platted or entwined together, not only 
the leaves, but the branches of the fi^-tree, so as to form a 
sort of girdle round their waists, similar to the Roman 
crown ; and surely there is notiiing either ludicrous or im- 
probable in the idea, that persons situated as they were 
would adopt such ain expedient. 

But shame, and a knowledge that they had done evil, 
were not the only consequents upon the p-imeval transgres- 
sion. A new feeling, that of fear, was stirred up in the bo- 
soms of the guilty pair : and they who had hitherto been 
accustomed, when they neard " the voice of the Lord" com- 
ing towards them, to welcome with joy his gracious visits, 
thought of these visits now with dismay. Their consciences 
set their sin before them in its Blackest aspect ; and as they 
had then no hope of a future Mediator, so there remained 
for them nothing but " a certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment, and fiery indignation ready to devour them." The 
consequence was, that they no sooner heard the sound of 
Ood's majestic presence drawing nearer and nearer to the 
spot whcr^ they stood, than they fled into the thickest and 
most tangled place of the garden ; under the vain and un- 
worthy hope of obtaining concealment from that eye to 
which " all places and things are continually open." 

Out of their dark retreat, God immediately called them ; 
and a scene ensued in perfect accordance with what daily 
meets our eye6 when criminals are detected in the commis- 
sion of a crime. Not daririg to deny tlieir guilt, the fallen 
pair proceeded to cast the blame, the man upon the woman, 
the woman upon the serpent ; whilst their Judge, in lan- 
giiage at once solemn and impressive, passed upon all three 
flie sentence which they deserved. The Devil having made 
the serpent the instrument of his deception, Grod first of all 
pronounced upon it a decree, which doomed it henceforth to 
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become the most loathsome and degraded of terrestrial 
imals.'^ But it was not upon the instrument only that God 
passed sentence. In the memorable declaration, that thera 
should be enmity between the seed of the serpent and that 
of the woman, that the latter should crush the head of the 
former, as the former should bruise the heel of the latter, is 
implied the gracious promise of a Redeemer; who, desoen- 
ded from the woman, should by his own personal sufferings 
destroy the power of Satan, and restore to mankind all that 
they had lost by the transgression of their first parents. 
Thi& which we cannot doubt was, in due time, made intel- 
ligible to the culprits themselyes, could notfail of proying^ 
in the highest degree consolatory to Adam and Eye, on 
whom the Creator next proceeded to pronounce judgment. 
Unto the woman he said, '^I will greatly multiply thy sor- 
row and thy conception ; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children, and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and h^ 
shall rule oyer thee." And imto Adam he said, '< Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the yoice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee, sa3ring. Thou 
shalt not eat of it ; cursed ia the ground for thy s^e : in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt 
eat the herb o£ the field. In the sweat of thy fojcib shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the grouncf ; for out of 
it wast thou taken : for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return." 

Such is the account giyen by Moses of the fall of our first 
parents, and of the tremendous consequences to which it 
^ye rise. Instead of pure and spotless beings basking as 
It were in the smiles of a beneficent Creator, they were be- 
come miserable culprits, trembling under the frowns of 
their Judge, whilst the immortalit;^ which had once been 
placed wiwin their reach, and conditionally'assured to them, 
was withdravm. Death, in tlie most absolute sense of the 
term, was now their portion, though whether to be inflicted 
immediately, or suspended for a season, they possessed no 
means of ascertaining. But it was not of immortality alone 
that the great primeyal trans^essisn deprived mankind. 
Thv? direct and continued tuiuon by Goa*s Holy Spirit, 
which had hitherto guided them, and which to creatures cip> 

* "Dust shalt thou eat," is merely a figurative exprendonlot 
grovellkij. See Micah vii* 7. Psalm boii. 
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eumstanced as they were, seems to have been absolutely in« 
dispensable, ceased to be afforded, and their moral no less 
than their physical nature suffered a grievous deterioration. 
TUey were left, to a certain extent at least, to the direction 
of tiiat imperfect reason which they had already preferred 
to t^e instructions of the Most High ; and the seeds of vice 
and error were in consequence not slow in growing up into 
plants, and bringing forth ample firuit. * 

We are not unaware that this simple narrative of events 
has been frequently so interpreted, as to encumber it with 
difficulties and contradictions to which it is not in itself 
liable. Though it falls nut in with the plan of our present 
work to enter much at length into the discussion of abstract 
poinjLs of doctrine ; still, sis the right understanding of the 
whole Christian scheme depends entirelyupon the opinions 
entertained touching the transactions just related, we con- 
sider it necessary, before proceeding further with our his- 
tory, to offer a few remarks with the view of placing this 
subject in its true light. 

It appears to us, that one of the chief obstacles to a riffht 
understanding of the sentence passed upon our guilty m-st 
parents by their Maker, consists in the erroneous opmions 
which are generally held respecting the nature of the hu- 
man souL Because this viewless essence is inmiaterial, and 
therefore uncompounded, it has not unfi-equently been held, 
that it is naturally immortal ; in other words, that an exer- 
tion of power eoucd to that which was required to call the 
human soul into being, would be necessary m order to cause 
its annihilation. But they who argue thus forget that the 
soul, or living principle, m every animated creature is, 
equally with the soul -or living principle in man, immaterial. 
If, therefore, immortality be a necessary accompaniment of 
immateriality, then are the souls of the iHiite creation im- 
mortal as our own — ^a supposition for wldch no professed 
Christian is hkely to contend, and whidi the very Deist 
would reject with disdain. 

The truth, however, is — and both reason and rerelation 
bear us etut in the assertion — that immortality, simple and 
essential immortality, belongs to one Being only, namely, 
to God. "He alone," says St. Paul, "hath," that is, 
hath inherent in himself " unmortality ;" and thou^ other 
beings shall also endure for ever, and the human soul shsJI, 
we are assured, be of the number, both it and they must 
ever 9we their coptinaed existence to his supportix^ hand. 
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An act of ToUUon on the part of the Most High, fint adM 
them into being ; a continued act of Tolition on his part 
supports thetn there, and it requires but a cessation of that 
act, if we may so express ourselves, in order to return them 
all to the nothingness from which they originally came. It is 
therefore a grevious error to perplex ourselves as to the 
probable state of the human soul, nad Ghxl's sentence beea 
cSrried fully into execution, without the intervention of any 
propitiatory Mediator. In this case, when the whole ma« 
chine, the soul and the body of each man, had served its 
destined purpose, the latter would have been resolved into 
its elements or constituent parts, whilst the former, sepa- 
rated from the organs or implements by which itworks, 
would have ceased to exist. But it suiteo not the goodness 
a£ the Creator to deal thus with his creature, whom he had 
once blessed with a vision of immortality. The same ad- 
dress which condemned Adam to return into dust, gave 
assurance that a Deliverer would arise to restore to him, 
and to all his descendsints, the free gift just forfeited : and 
as with GtMl " one day is as a thousand years, and a thou* 
sand years as one day," the effects of the great sacrifice on 
the cross were instantly felt. 

With respect again to the moral consequences of the first 
transgression, both upon the culprits themselves, and upon 
Uieir descendants, the^ were neither less serious nor less 
certain than its physical consequences. The innocence 
which had hitherto covered them as with a robe of light, 
was no more, and inflamed passions, with reasoning ])ower8 
weakened and deformed, rendered both them and their chil- 
dren prone to eviL Whether this arose from some poisonous 
ingredient in the fruit itself or was the mere ottsprin|[ of 
that great law of mental association to which /dl living 
things are more or less obedient, the results were precisely 
the same. Man ceased, from that hour, to be the upright and 
innocent creature which he once was ; and his ofiispring, to the 
latest posterity, are very far gone &om original righteousness* 

It is much to he regretted, that with a view of the case so 
intelligible as this, the metaphysiehl subtleties of the scfaooU 
men should have mixed up questions which have with 
revealed truth no connection. Among the nimiber of these, 
we have no hesitation in classing one which has produced 
quLny controversies in the Church of Christ — ^we mean the 
UMjuny, how far we partadce in the guilt of our first parents : 
other worda^ how fiu> it is or is not possible that snilt^ 
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and a proneness to guilt, should descend by inheritance. Ko 
sane peison will now, it is presumed, contend that loeare any 
where* in Scripture called upon to repent of the sin of Adam, 
or that, in the proper sense of the term guilt, we are at all 
chargeable with it ; but that we reap the fruits of the first 
act of rebellion, both in our physical and moral natures, is 
undeniable. To the commission of that crime ma^ be 
traced back, as to the fountain-head, the diseases, the misery^ 
and the temporal death to which we are liable ; whilst ot 
his own innate tendency to indulge his passions, at the ex- 
pense of probity and right reason, there is no man whose 
Sersonal experience fidls to conyince him. No doubt, the 
eath of the iledeemer has more than counterbalanced these 
eyils. The firee gift of immortality, as regained by him, is 
now ensured to the whole human race beyond the possibility 
of forfeiture, whilst the means of attaining to an immortality 
of happiness lie equedly within the reach of alL But Uiat the 
original taint, as it has somewhat unfortunately been termed, 
stiU remains, no man who examines the workings of his own 
heart will deny, and we are without ground for imagining 
that it will cease to operate till the consummation of all uiings. 
We cannot close this chapter without a few remarks in reply 
to certain popular objections which have been occasionally 
brought against the entire history. Without pausing to parti- 
cularize these, it may suffice to state, that they resolve them- 
selves into a decision, that the transactions recorded in the 
second chapter of Genesis, are to be taken not as realities, 
but as an allegory. Thus the man is to be regarded as 
emblematiccd of reason, the woman of sense, and the talking 
serpent of concupiscence ; and hence the whole history 
denotes nothing more than the defection of the soul from 
God. We need scarcely observe, that whoever believes 
this to be the case,cem have no steady or fixed belief in any 
part of Scripture, which throughout treats this narrative 
as a detail of facts | and least of all can the doctrine of the 
atonement be admitted by the advocates of so strange a 
theory. If the fall be merely an allegorical fall, the reco- 
yery must be allegorical also, and the whole gospel resolves 
itself into a tedious and even mischievous alle^ry. 

Philosophers have, we believe, been led into these ab- 
surdities by the notion, that the narrative of Moses records 
events equally imworthy both of God and man. The 
temptation of an apple m particular, has been held up to 
unrestrained ridicule, as well as the account of the serpent's 
Vol. I.—F 
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eoiiTersation with tho woman ; whilst the punishment m 
pronounced to be out of all proportion too severe, for an c4^ 
fence in itself so triyial. 

In answer to the observations touching the suspension of 
BO inestimable a benefit, upon Uie eating or not eatinf of 
a particular fruit, we beg to observe, that, circumstanced as 
our first parents are represented to have been, it appears 
very difficult to devise any other, not to say any more ap- 
propriate, test of their faith and obedience. Of no moral 
crime, in the ordinary meaning of the term, could they be 
guilty. With the whole world for their possession, they 
could neither steal, nor covet, nor defraud; without 
another man or woman in existence, they could not commit 
adultery ; for deceit or falsehood tJiere was no room ; to 
blasphemy they, to whom the glory of Almighty God was 
daily made manifest, could not well give utterance ; how 
then could they be tried, except by the establishment of 
some arbitrary test ? and what test so natural, as that of 
some fruit tempting to the eye, and doubtless of singular 
fragrance ? The objection, therefore, if made at all, must 
not stop where it does. It must ^ on, and condemn all 
trial, because none besides that which actually occurred can 
be conceived. Now this, so far from diminishing, would 
only increase our perplexities a thousand-fold ; — ^is it not 
therefore wiser and better to receive the declarations of 
Holy Writ literally, as they are made ? The talking ser- 
pent is, without doubt, an extraordinary occurrence, view it 
now we may ; but let us not therefore treat it as a fiction. 
It is at least not more surprising than the raising of the 
dead, of which no professed Christian doubts ; whilst it may, 
afler all, involve no such contradiction as has at first signt 
been supposed. Let it be borne in mind that the whole 
transaction is represented by the inspired historian, as 
something quite aistinct firom the ordinary occurrences of 
nature. A spirit possessed of great power is stated to 
have been the immediate agent — the serpent is said to 
have been the instrument, and nothing more than the in> 
strument, by which that spirit acted. Now until we can 
explain withaccuracjr how it comes about,that spirit operates 
upon matter at all, it is not for us to declare, that this 
particular mode of operation was, or is impossible ; whilst 
Its very contradiction to the dictates of her own experience 
may be supposed to have had its full weight in leading the 
woman into Uie commission of the carime against which ebe 
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had been warned. If, as Milton represents him tohaTO 
done, the tempter urged as a reason why she should eat of 
the fruit, that its juice had endowed him, an animal natur- 
ally dumb, with the faculty of speech ; can we conceive any 
argument more weighty with one already more than halt- 
disposed to seek for knowledge at all hazards ? Be this, 
however, as it may, we see nothing in the record itself, cal- 
culated to excite the reasonable distrust of any reflecting 
person. It holds its place in a volume confessedly and 
avowedly declarative of events out of the pale of ordinary 
calculation ; and if that volume can be proved to be authen- 
tic, there seems to be no more reason for rejecting this, than 
other narratives to the full as extraordinary. 

Lastly, in answer to such as contend, that the punishment 
awarded was wholly disproportionate to the decree of guilt 
incurred, it is sufficient to ooserve, that the punishment was 
simply a return on the part of man, to a state of nature, 
whilst the offence was as rank and fl£i^;rant an act of rebel- 
lion as ever was comniitted. A man is no less a thief who 
steals all that he can, provided that all be one shilling, than 
is his neighbour who steals all that comes within his reach, 
because it chances to be a bog of diamonds. Adam was as 
much disobedient to the will of God, in eating the forbidden 
fruit, as Aaron was disobedient, when he framed and wor- 
shipped the golden calf. 

Finally, it is absurd to demand, why did God exposo 
man to such a trial, knowin?, as he unquestionably did, 
that man would fall 7 He who goes on asking such ques- 
tions can never be fullj satisfied, because,^ while we see 
through a glass darkly, it is in vain to expect that we shall 
obtain a satisfactory insight into God's designs in creating 
at all ; but thus much we may observe, that if God foresaw 
how the trial would end, as he undeniably did, he likewise 
provided a more adequate remedy for the evil. Mqreover, 
God having created man a free and responsible agent, it was 
right that an opportunity of exercising that freedom should ' 
be afforded ; and thou£^h the issue was calamitous in no or- 
dinary degree, it may be more than doubted whether man 
woula have been so happy as he is, had no such Opportuni- 
ty of erring occured. Freedom of will is necessarily allied 
to a liability to err ; and the former being as essential to 
happiness as to responsibility, it was better that it should 
be ours, fraught witn danger as it is, than that we should 
flu the place of mere machines in God^s universe. But above 
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bU, when we consider how God interfered to heal the wound 
which Adam's frailty inflicted, we shall not it is presumed, 
cast a shadow of reproach upon our most beneficent Crea- 
tor : it is enough for us to know, that if God permitted 
Adam, in the exercise of his free will, to fall, and to incur 
for himself and his posterity the sad calamity of death, he 
also, by the sacrifice of his own beloved Son, has more than 
restored to us the station which our great ancestor once 
filled in Paradise. 



CHAPTER III. 



Offspring of our first Parents, — Dtath of Abel, — Descendemts qf 
Coin and Seth, — Gradual neopUng of the earth. — Noah and 
his family, — The Deluge, — Objections stated and answered, 

A. M. 100 to A. M. 2257.— B. C. 5311 to 3154. 

It has been shown that, previous to passing upon Adam 
the awful sentence of death, God cursed the earth with 
barrenness for his sake, and, to fulfil this curse, he caused a 
change greatly for the worse to take place in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. This was done not in anger, but 
in pity — not through any exuberance of wrath, such as fre- 
quently prompts us to heap execrations upon things inani- 
mate, out that Adam, now rendered mortal, might nave the 
less cause to regret that his sojourn in this world was not 
to be for everlasting. That ipen^s affections for earth &i;id 
earthly things become light, and easily withdrawn,, in pro- 
portion as their lives make up a contmued series of priva- 
tions, the experience of every day proves ; and as death is 
necessarily far more terrible in anucipation than in reality, 
Gx)d only acted with his accustomed goodness, when he 
caused tne future career of our first father to partake at 
least as much of privation as of enjoyment. But though 
condemned to inhabit a world from which his subsistence 
was henceforth to be extracted only by the sweat of hia 
brow, man was not entirely deserted by his Maker, or left 
to discover, through the efforts of his own genius, every 
means for the alleviation of his sorrows. Almighty God 
having vouchsafed to him the religious institution of sacri* 
fice, as a type of that great act which should in aftertimes 
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make good his losses, tauffht him to form from the skins of 
the ammals slaughtered, clothes adapted to his wants ; and, 
though the fact is not expressly mentioned by JMoses, in- 
structed him, we may well believe, in the rudiments, at 
least, of agriculture, and other useful sciences. 

But Uiough thus ^cious and longsuflering, it would hare 
accorded neither with his own desighs, nor yet with the 
new condition into which man had passed, had God permit- 
ted him to continue, changed as he was, an inmate of the 
garden of Eden. With the commission of the fatal offence, 
man^s claim to possess so fair an abode ceased ; and as it 
would have tended in no degree to advance his happiness 
had his sojourn there been protracted, the Almighty deter- 
mined to remove him at once. For this purpose, an An^el 
was directed to drive him forth from Paradise, " to till the 
ground from whence he was taken :" in other words, Adam 
was dismissed from his lovely dwelling in Eden^ and ren- 
dered once more a denizen of that particular district where, 
Erevious to his admission into the paradisaical covenant, he 
ad dwelt. 

The oriental writers who have touched upon this subject, 
unite in representing the sorrow and repentance of our first 
parents, as deep and lasting. Of this, we conceive there 
can be little doubt ; whilst their fyture history distinctly 
proves, that to their entreaties for pardon, God did not turn 
a deaf ear. On the contrary, he cheered them with the 
prospect of their future Deliverer ; still eranted them the 
ohechinah, or visible glory, to direct them, and still held 
with them from time to time conversations firom the midst 
of that fiery pillar. It is true, that the intercourse Detween 
God and man was now very different, both in its nature 
and effects, firom that which had prevailed during the period 
of man^s innocence ; yet was it consolatory in the highest 
degree to the poor criminals to know, that they were not 
utterly forsaken ; and hence they set about the task of sub- 
duing the stubborn earth, if not in absolute joy, at aU 
events with resignation and pious gratitude. 

They had not long returned to Sieir original abode when 
Eve produced a son, whom, because she fondly flattered 
herself that he was the promised Redeemer, she called 
Cain. The word signifies a possession ; and the extrava- 

Eance of her joy, when, as she herself expresses it, ''she 
ad gotten the man from the Lord," clearly demonstrates 
that such were her ill-founded expectationfl. By and bf; 

F8 
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■he bore another son, whom his parents called Abel, a word 
interpreted by some to mean " sorrow,*' by others, " vani- 
ty ;" but, according^ to either explanation, sufficiently indi- 
cative of the frame of mind in which it was given. If 
^ sorrow** be the right interpretation, then, no doubt, the 
name refers to the grief of the child's parents, either be- 
cause of their fcdlen state, or because they had discovered, 
that their hopes concerning Cain were groundless ; if '< va- 
nity,*' then was it intended to denote that they held him in 
small repute m compsu'ison with his brother, or that they 
knew their expectations concerning that brother to be in 
reality without foundation. The question is not, however, 
of sufficient importance to be enlarged upon here : however 
the phrase may be resolved, it will not materially affect the 
import of Holy Writ. 

It has been supposed by most divines, ancient as well as 
modern, that, though Moses makes no mention of the fact, 
each birth, at tlie beginning of many generations, was of 
twins. This is the more probable, because such a provision 
seems necessary in the infancy of the world, and it receives 
sufficient confirmation from the statement afterwards ad- 
vanced, that " Adam begat sons and daughters.** Be this, 
however, as it may, our history is for a time confined 
principally to the proceedings of Adam's two elder sons, 
Cain and AbeL 

We are told by the inspired author of the Pentateuch, 
that, as the young men grew up, they not only turned their 
attention to different pursuits, but exhibited a striking con- 
trariety of disposition and temper. Cain became a cultiva- 
tor of the ground, for which his muscular form probably 
adapted him ; whilst Abel, a more gentle and delicate spe- 
cimen of human nature, devoted his lime to the tending of 
flocks. In like manner, Cain appears from the first to have 
been haughty, arrogant, and rebellious ; Abel, docile, hum- 
ble, and pious. And this diversity of temperament has 
oeen accounted for, we think with great show of reason, on 
the following principles : Cain, educated by his doting pa- 
rents in the idea that he was the promised seed, grew up 
with exag^rated ideas of his own importance ; and when 
the truth came to be revealed to him, wounded pride, in* 
Btead of ^ving place to such feelings as became nim, ran- 
kled in his hear^ and drove him into impiety. Abel, on the 
other hand, of whom no such ridiculous expectation had 
been formed, was taught from his childhood to fear iioc^ 
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and to respect his parents and his brother — by which means, 
his disposition became pliable and meek, and his piety in- 
creased with his years. 

It was customary, eyen in the infancy of the world, to 
offer oblalioq^ to God, by way of acknowledgment of his 
bountiful supply of all creatures necessary to sustain life ; 
and the spot where such offerings were made in the family 
of Adam, is supposed to have been that, near which the 
Shechinah, or visible glory of God, was displayed. In obe- 
dience to diis custom, Doth Cain and Abel were in tlie habit 
of carrying thither their gifts, Abel, as a shepherd, the firsts 
lings of his flock ; Cain, as a husbandman, the firstfruits 
of the soil. These offerings were presented with the differ- 
ent feelings which actuated the two men : Cain's, as it 
were, in defiance ; Abel's, in lowliness of heart ; and God^ - 
as the Bible expresses it, *' had respect unto Abel and his 
offering, but unto Cain and his offering, he had noi re»- 
pect." How this was shown, whether by a movement of 
the fiery pillar, or by a voice from the midst of the blaze, 
we cannot tell ; but this much we know, that the fact was 
placed beyond the reach of doubt, and that it produced 
something like remonstrance, or an^y expostulation, be- 
tween Cam and his Maker. But it led to no change ol 
heart, on the part of the former. On the contrary, Cain, 
irritated beyond endurance that Abel, whom he despised, 
should be more favoured of Heaven than himself, led his 
unoffending relative forth from the settlement ; " and it 
came to pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose 
up against his brother and slew him." 

Such was the first fatal effect of Adam's transgression ; 
the death which had been threatened was now before his 
eyes, in the most horrible of all shapes, for he saw one and 
the most excellent of his sons slain by the hand of the other. 

The murder of Abel was not permitted to pass unnoticed 
t>y God. He called to the assassin from the midst of the 
pillar of fire, ■" Where is Abel thy brother?" and when the 
ruthless murderer professed to be ignorant of his victim's 
fate, the same awful voice assured him, that ''Abel's blood 
had cried to God from the earth." A terrible punishment 
was then imposed upon Cain. His life indeed, as necessary 
to the great purposes of the creation, was spared, but he was 
driven forth from the presence of the Shechinah, and doom- 
ed to be a waufiderer and a vagabond, hated by all men, and 
bating all upon the face of the eartL Nnr did the matter 
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rest here. In order that none of his brethren might lift up 
an avenging hand a^inst him, God placed a mark upon 
Cain, eiuier by blastmg his countenance with lightning, or 
causing; a palsy to affect his head ; so that when men be- 
held hrni, they at once perceived that he wtfe a homicide, 
kept alive as an example of God's abhorrence of that hi- 
deous crime. Thus was Cain expelled from the infant set- 
tlement, where God's glory still shone ; end going with his 
wife into a remote district, he there laid the foundation of 
a numerous, and, as the event proved, of a very impious co- 

That the descendants of Cain could hardly fail of grow- 
ing up in habits of excess, and probably of idolatry, the 
following; reasoning will suffice, we presume, to satisfy eve- 
ry candid inquirer : in the days of Cain and Abel, man- 
kind at large stood towards their Creator in the predicament 
of ciiildren towards their earthly parent. Destitute of ex- 
perience, and ignorant of many arts, they could look only 
to him for direction in their ways ; and so incapable do they 
appear to have been of comprehendiiig the idea of a God 
every where present, yet Himself invisible, that the Al- 
mighty vouchsafed to tnem his Shechinah, or sensible glory, 
as a sort of oracle to be consulted as often as necessity re- 
quired. As long as they all enjoyed free access to that 
uirine, and all met together for the purpose of worship, it 
was scarcely possible for any portion of them to misappre- 
hend their duty, or forget their Maker ; but when Cain and 
his family withdrew to a distant region, where no such pri- 
vilege was afforded, their process towards debasement 
womd be both palpable and rapid. Having no Shechinah 
to consult, it is at least probable, that they would substitute 
in its room some resplendent creature ; the sun perhaps, or 
the moon, or, it mignt be, the element of fire ; and finding 
that this new image of the Deity paid no regard to their 
prayers, Uiey womd soon cease to think of God otherwise 
than as their implacable enemy. Then would follow a sort 
of persuasion, arising out of the extreme lonG;evity of their 
fiithers, that God heul threatened more than he was able to 
perform ; and that though he had expelled them from Pa- 
radise, it nevertheless exceeded his ability to depnve them 
of life without the intervention of one of themselves. This, 
we conceive, is by no means impossible, whilst the necessi* 
ty imposed upon them of drawing their subsistence from a 
toil either barren in itselC or overgrown with rank and us^ 
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less vegetation, would lead then, as it leads now, to a grow- 
ine neglect of the duty of devotion. Thus would thev fall 
off in Yirtue and religion every day ; passion would ootain 
over them undivided control ; and power and might would 
take placf. among them of natural right and moral obliga- 
tion. That they became luxurious a^s well as violent in 
their conduct, seems also to be broadly hinted by Moses, 
who, in enumerating the inventions to which they laid 
claim, particularly specifies musical instruments, and the 
art of working in metals ; by which an inference has, wo 
think, not inaptly been drawn, that as Jubal was the de- 
viser of the harp and organ, so was Tubal Cain the invent- 
or of warlike instruments. • 

In the mean while, £ve had borne to Adam many chil- 
dren, of whoni one onl^ as being the stock from which No- 
ah sprang, is introduced by name into the sacred chronicle.' 
The individual in question was Seth, who exhibiting proofs 
of the same holy and pious disposition which had distin- 
guished the murdered Abel, is said to have been granted to 
our first parents as a compensatiorf for their lost son. This 
Seth, we read, became the head of a nuntbrous tribe, be- 
tween whom and the descendants of Cain a feeling of es- 
trangement long subsisted — indeed, the latter appear to 
have lived during many generations in continual dread, that 
the former would avenge upon them the murder of Abel. 
Of the descent of these tribes Moses ^ives a brief outline, 
particularizing all xhose of the elder bne, till he brings us 
down to the epoch when Lamech, the seventh from Cain, 
by his sagacious counsels, overcame the animosity which 
had hitherto prevailed between the families. In Uke man- 
ner, the progeny of Seth is followed throu2;h nine genera- 
tions till we arrive at Noah the son of Methuselah ; but of 
the actions of these personages it is needless to attempt any 
minute history, inasmuch as the information concerning 
them, if gathered at all, must be gathered from very apoc^ 
ryphal sources. Let it suffice to state, that so long as the 
ctuldi-en of Cain lived apart from those of Seth, one portion 
of mankind retained a knowledge of God, and a reverence 
for his holy laws; but that the door of separation was no soon- 
er broken down, than bad example began to produce its usual 
effects. ^ The sons of God," as Seth's descendants are call- 
ed, no sooner saw " the daughters of men," that is the fe- 
males of the tribe of Cain, and began to intermarry with 
thdiUf than they were gradually withdrawn from the upright 
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patii in which they had hitherto walked ; and impiety and 
Tice, gaining the ascendancy, overspread the world Uka a 
pestilence. 

At what precise period these unfortunate unions began 
to take place, we have no authority for stating. It appears 
probable, indeed, that- as long as Adam lived, the descen- 
dants of Seth would shun the children of his polluted bnv 
ther ; and there is a tradition among the Jewish rabbins^ 
that even on his deathbed our first great father enjoined 
upon Uiose about him, that no closer connexion should be 
formed. The same rabbins inform us that Seth's tribe 
dwelt fru^lly and innocently in the mountains, while the 
Cainites lived 'loose and disorclerly lives in the plains below, 
and they minutely describe the manner in which the for- 
mer were gradually drawn into similar courses with their 
pirofligate neighbours. But on these heads we are forced to 
admit that conjecture, by whomsoever hazarded, is but an 
insecure guide, and that ne acts the more prudent part who 
is content to pry no deeper than Scripture authorizes. 
What is told us there amounts simply to this, that the re- 
oonciliation of t)ie two tribes, like the opening of a flood- 
gate, let loose violence and crime upon the earth — and if 
we believe this, we believe sufficient for all reasonable pur- 
poses. 

It was now that God, compelled by the profaneness of his 
creatures to withdraw, as it were, his visible presence from 
among them, began to exhort them, through the medium of 
preachers of righteousness, to repent. Of these there was one, 
oy name Enooi, whose zeal was so highly approved, that, 
partly as a reward to himself, partly as a testimony to others, 
that God was not unmindful of their actions, the Almisrhty 
removed him without tasting death, from this world to a oet- 
tcr ; but neither Enoch's preaching, nor the threats of con- 
dipi p<inishment from time to time published, produced any 
eSect upon the polluted race of men. The giants, as men 
of violence and rapine were termed, set such rebukes at de- 
fiance ; whilst others more indolently, but not less grossly 
guilty, turned them into ridicule. By this time, Adam, 
Seth, and all who knew either by personal expeiience or 
immediate intercourse with ^e actors, how Goo had dealt 
with the men in the beginning of time, hod paid the debt of 
nature. Though their ages were protracteo, as indeed the 
condition of the mfant world required, many centuries, death 
would not ultimately be cheated of his due, and hence they 
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returned, ond afcer another, to the dust from whence thev 
were taken. It was then, " that God looked upon the eartK 
and behold it was corrupt, for ail flesh had corrupted his 
way upon the earth;" and ** ref>en ting that he had made 
man," ne determined, since the voice of remonstrance would 
not be heard, to raise the arm of vengeance. 

There existed in those days a good and pious person na< 
med Noali, the great-graindson of Enoch, whom the Almigh* 
. ty had visibly translated into heaven. As it had been £s- 
eovered to Enoch, at the birth of Methuselah, that soon al^ 
ter the death of that child the whole race of mankind would 
be destroyed for tlieir wickedness, so it was revealed to 
Lamech, at the birth of Noah, that he and his family should 
be preserved from the common ruin. For this reason, La- 
mech gave to his son the name of Noah, a word which by in- 
terpretation signifies a comforter — and the child grew up in 
all the virtue and godliness of his ancestors, and as a neces- 
sary consequence, m the £eivour of his Maker. 

iNoah had attained to the age of five hundred years, and 
there were born to him three sons, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth ; when Almighty God, wearied out with the continu- 
ed impiety of mankind, resolved to make one last effort to 
reclaim them. For this purpose Noah was commissioned 
solemnly to declare, that unless wiiliin tlie space of one 
hundredf and twenty years a great reformation took place, 
He who had created would destroy mankind ; and that he 
would do so by overwhelming the whole compass of the 
habitable globe with a flood of waters. To impress them 
more fully with tlie certainty of the threatened judgment, 
Noah, whom God had determined to save alive, received di- 
rections to construct an ark, or large vessel, for his own 
preservation, and to do so with as mucli display as mi^ht 
be necessary for the purpose of attracting general notice. 
The patriarch accordingly began his task openly and in the 
sight of all men. He assured them firom day to day, that 
what he did was done by divine command, and that the ob- 
ject of his labour was to preserve himself and his family firom 
the ruin which hung^ dver the world. But his voice was to 
^em as the voice of one who modced, and they treated both 
liim and his occupation with contempt. Thus was suffer 
ed to pass by the latest hour of trial vouchsafed to the rebel 
lious antediluvians, and the ark, with all its rooms and 
stalls, being completed, and stored with such cirain and prc^ 
iriflion as the circumstance of the case required, it now cnly 
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remained to be seen, whether ^Noah had spoken of himself 
or whether God had sent him. 

The limited period of 120 years having expired, Qod 
commanded Noah to collect together the several members of 
his family, his wife, his sons, and his sons' wives, and to 
withdraw into the ark which he had constructed. Thither 
also God caused to repair a certain number of animals of 
every species, of beasts, of cattle, and of creeping things, of 
which seven males and as many females of some kinds, one 
male and one female of others, were received into places fit- 
ted up for them. That these were miraculously guided to 
their destined place of shelter cannot be doubted, because 
nothing short of a miracle will account for the fact ; but the 
whole transaction, from beg;inning to eiid, being miraculous, 
there is no room in this either for disbelief or mii^ving. 
Thus was the last arrangement made. Noah, with the 
germs of new races, entered into the ark, somewhere about 
the middle of September, the patriarch himself being then 
about six hundred years old, and the door being shut by God 
himself, so tliat it might be impervious to water. Divine 
mercy ceased to strive any longer with Divine justice. 

The favoured few had inhabited their narrow home but 
seven days, when the heavens became overcast with black 
clouds ; and rain, such as had never been witnessed before, 
and never hets been witnessed since, be^n to fall. The 
windows of heaven, says the sacred hi»tonan, were opened ; 
by which is meant, that the thin waters which contmually 
float in the atmosphere fell, not as they usually fall in de- 
tached showers, but in a mass over one devoted spot ; whilst, 
at the same time, the earth itself being thrown from its equi- 
librium, the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
whole oceans, with aU the lakes and nvers which feed them, 
burst forth from their beds. Onwards the flood rolled, rush- 
ing from south to north with an impetuosity which nothing 
could oppose, and pouring so dense a body of water over 
th« earth, as to sweep many feet above the summits of the 
highest mountains. Too late now^did guilty man discover 
that he had rebelled against a God able and willing, not 
only to expostulate, but to punish. Our imaginations can 
liardly conceive the horror of the devoted race, as the delude 
rose higher and higher upon them ; how they would flee, 
first to the swelling grounds, then to the hills^ and lastly Ut 
the mountains ; whilst their despair, as the foaming torrent 
Btill gained upon their new retreats, presents a picture to tha 
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i, which the most seared in heart and feeling cannot 
endure to contemplate. All their cries and struggles availed 
not ; and they perished, with every terrestrial being that 
Inreathed the air of heaven. 

For forty days and forty nights together, without a mo- 
ment's intermission, the rain continued to fall, when at 
length the ark began to float, and to move from place to 
place, as the waters impelled it ; and though there might be 
short cessations afterwards at certain intervals, yet the flood 
gradually increased, till, as has been already said, it stood 
upwards of twenty-two feet above the tops of the loftiest 
mountains. At this elevation the flood remained till the 
latter end of March, when ** God remembered Noah and 
every living thing tliat was with him in the ark," with that 
kindness and mercy which ever belong to him. The over* 
flowing of the water having served -its uses,. God determined 
to reduce it once more to its proper level ; for which pur* 
pose, he caused a strong wind to sweep over the surface, at 
the same time that he stopped up the windows of heayen, 
and " the rain from heaven was restrained." Then it was 
that the ark, which had drifted by the current northwards, 

f rounded on one of the highest ridges of Ararat^ where H 
ad lain not many days, when the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains began to appear. 

The ark ceased to float, and the summits of the hills rose 
above the watery world in the beginning of May; but 
Noah, wisely considering that though the mountains were 
bare, the valleys must still be overflowed, determined to at-^ 
tempt no further discoveries for some time to come. In ae* 
cordance with this plan, he permitted forty days to elapse 
ere he opened a window, and let a raven go ; but though the 
instinct of the animal was calculated to lead it iar away,, 
wl^erever the smell of carrion might allure, Noah's experi^ 
tnent fliiled. The earth wa? not yet sufliciently dry,. s«d 
the bird returned. Seven days after this, he let loose a 
p^eon, a bird of strong pinion, and pecuUarly adapted to 
eirect discoveries, on accoimt of its fidelity to home, however 
remote ; but the pigeon, like the raven, found '* no rest for 
the sole of her foot, and she returned unto him into the ark." 
Another week now elapsed, at the end of which tame he 
sent forth the dove, which cheered him, by returning in the 
evening with an olive-bretnch in its mouUi, by which he ob- 
tained the comfortable assurance that the floKxi was rapidly 
abating. He accordingly delayed another week, at the enie 
Vol. L— a 
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9k vLicB iBK 06 OB06 nore snt the pigoon nfthy 
ludiua tlic caitli dij, and its nadre dement aahibrioaa^ 
tamed to hioi no mart. AaBored by this that the 
of the flood was over, Noah "icraoved the oorenng of tiiB 
■ik; and he loriced, and befadd thefiMoeof thegrooDd was 
dry." This latter event utcuii c d " in the second "»«"«^^ 
that is, in September, on the aercn-ond-tweutieth day of the 
ttonth," jot one Tear and ten days fiom the period at which 
''the firantains 01 ihe great deep" htgan to be broken ap. 

Soeh is the aoeoimt whieh Moses gives of a catastrophe^ 
of which every nation, however rade, retains some memo- 
rial, and fay wnich the whc^ of the homan race, with the 
•exception of o^tt persons^ was destroyed frcMn the fiioe of 
the earth. We need scarcdy observe, that to it, as weO as 
to the vHiole train of the antedihivian history, varioas ob- 
|Betions have been taken ; and we feel that we should Tery 
«Bperfeetly accomplish oar object, were we to pass them by 
unnoticed. Let as see to what they smoimL 

^ It has been said, that the Mosaic account of the primeval 
<anCT, firom the oeatioa of man to the flood, places the cha» 
teeter of the Creator in a point of view utterly at variancs 
with all oar notions of Diviite justice, wisdom, and good* 
•eai. If G(od foresaw that man would in the course of a 
iew generations become so desperately wicked, why did he 
create him. at all 7 or, foieseemg this, and giving nim the 
loidsfaip over so fiiir a world, why was he so angry with 
Inm, as to destroy him entirely from the &ce of the earth 7 
To have cut cff the corrupt descendants of Cain by some 
eignal calamity would have been both wise and just ; and it 
vould have been an act of mercy too, provided it were so 
^kme as to prove a warning to the Sethites— but, first of all, 
to permit toe latter tribe to become contaminated by inters 
■uztoie with the former, and then to inyolve both in one 
eommon ruin, is not such conduct as we might expect from 
en all-perfect Being. Finally, objections have been taken 
4d the use of certain phrases, as that of the sons of Grod in* 
lermarrying with the daugnters of men — and that there 
ipere eiants in those days ; whilst the translation of Enoch, 
And Noah's deluge, with the consequences arising out of it ; 
these, as well as the extreme longevity of the antediluviansL 
feere been pronounced fobles fit only for the amusement m 
diildien or savages. 

The man who avers, that suce Gk)d findcnew howrapiffly 
muk worid dtge n e r e t e> be omn^t mat to have creiUcd hm t 
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ail, can be answered only hy an affinnation as dogmatica] 
as his own. God surely possessed the power to create, or 
not to create, according to his own pleasure ; and as he did 
create in spite of that foreknowledge to which reference so 
unworthy is made, we may rest satisfied that there existed 
aoroe wise and good reason for his so doin^. Corrupt as 
the world has ^n, and corrupt as it continues to oe, he 
must be a bold reasoner who will contend, that looking at it 
as a part of the great universe, it may not, upon the whole, 
be the source of more good than evil ; and if the case be so, 
then is God's wisdom in creating it^ with all its blots and 
blemishes, abundantly justified. , But,, without casting our 
eyes so far abroad, we may venture to assert, that, if looked 
to in itself merely, it exhibits many more proo& of the good- 
ness than of the severity of the Creator, and, as a necessary 
eonsequenoe, is the theatre of a g^at deal more of happiness 
than of miseiy. This, however, though undeniably true, is 
not perhaps the proper ^ound on which to meet our adver- 
sary : — ^let us examine his difficulty as it deserves. 

There cannot be a question, that God foreknew how man 
would act, long before he called him into beins, exactly as 
he foreknows at this moment all events which £all occur in 
time. Such, at least, is the mode in which the poverty of 
human language compels us to sneak ; because, in strict 
Justice there is no auch thinf as foreknowledge, the very idea 
of futurity implying the idea of uncertainty and obscurity. 
God being immortal, is hot like finite creatures affected by 
time, considered as a succession of tiunnenta, or rather of 
ideaa ; and hence, that which we call foreknowledge, must 
be, and is with him, knowledgef positive and direcL But be- 
tween knowuig that an action is in progress^ and decreeing 
that it shall take place, the difference is immense ; ana 
hence, God, though he knew how Adam and his descend- 
ants would act, can no mxxt be said to have preordained 
their actions, than the individual who sees from nis window 
one man deprive another of life, can be said to have pre- 
ordained that murder should be committed. God, as we 
have shown, created man a free asent ; and because man at 
the beginning was necessarily devoid of experience, God 
took him in an especial manner under his own protection, 
promising to rewara hi^ in an extraordinary manner, pro- 
vided he would retain his innocence. What more, is it con- 
eeivable that God could do fbr a being, whom he \JaA formed 
with a power to choose either jsood or evil 7 If it be again 
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asked, why was. this power of choice panted ? w« canonjjr 
answer, because, without it, real happiness seems to be unai* 
tainable; and as Grod created purely for the sake of render- 
ing his creatures happy, he siued them, when formed, with 
absolute freedom of will Had man chosen to observe the 
conditions on which eternal life was offered, and thus kept 
himself under the direct and immediate tuition of God, 
though we are hardly justified in believing that neither he 
nor ms descendants would have violated any of the laws of 
nature, we may nevertheless rest satisfied, that into the by- 
paths of iniquity they never would have wandered very far. 
With Qod to ^de them, no wrong associations could have 
been formed m their infant minds ; and as their offences 
would have been doubtless visited with punishments at once 
prompt, and proportionate to their magnitude, they would 
nave been reclaimed long before vice could have grown up 
into a habit. These privile^s, however, Adam cast behind 
him, and as much of his ^ilt consisted in his choosing to be 
his own master in all thmgs, it was not unbecoming in the 
Creator to leave him to reap the fruits of his own devices. 
Now, the consequences of this abandonment, it requires no 
great depth of penetration to discover. Man knew nothing 
by nature of a future state, and was as little capable, with- 
out God's assistance, of fitting hunself for it, as an infant is 
capable, without education, of fitting itself for the highest 
Offices in the state ; and it is rather a matter of legitimate 
surprise therefore that man did not degenerate more rapidly 
than that He degenerated at all. Nay, we may rest assured, 
that had God not interfered to prevent it, tne degeneracy 
which is spoken of as occurring too quickly, would have oc- 
curred long before, inasmuch as man was yet a child in 
mind, though in the full maturity of his body, when he was 
sent forth into a world made sterile for his sake. 

But God could not force his tuition on beings who arbitrarily 
ntjected it. When Cain slew Abel, he placed himself in a posi- 
tion towards his Maker of daring hostility ; and being depri- 
ved of God's counsels, he and his sons fell at once into impiety. 

Again, it is sheer inanity to ask, why God permitted the 
righteous sons of Seth to rorm connexions witn the impious 
daughters of Cain, and why, when these connexions wer6 
formed, the Sethites should have fallen into the gulf of crimcw 
In this case, as in others, God would not interfere with that 
fireedom of will which he had bestowed ; whilst whoever 
consults the experience even of his own past life must know 
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tiMt when yioe and virtue come in close and intimate eolli* 
•ion, rice isyery ramly reclaimed, virtue almost always d^ 
stroyed. That this is one of the fruits of that sin which 
lost our first parents Paradise, no divine has ever pretended 
to deny ; and if it fail to prove that human nature, as it 
comes from the hand of Goa, is absolutely depraved, it un* 
deniably demonstrates that, without divine help, we cannot 
but falL If then God did aJl that could be done, compatible 
with the exercise of man's free-will ; if God vouchsafed to 
be man's instructor after the fall itself ; displayed his glory 
visibly before him, and from the Shechinah uttered lessons 
of morality ; if he offered strong moral inducements to the 
practice of virtue, and strong denunciations against its op* 
posite ; is he to be reproachol for man's oormptioo, let it 
spring whence it mi^t ? 

With respect again to the diestruction of the whole ante* 
diluvian race, it appears to us that there waa more cMf mercy 
than of harshness in that awful chastisement. Let it be 
home in mind, that in the eyes of God, '^a thousand years are 
6ut as a day, and a day as a thousand years.'* Let it be re- 
membered also, that in all his dealings widi men, he has 
jbobed not so mucli to the b^Mfit of individuals, as to Uie 
attainment of the g[roatest aggregate sum of eood : and it 
will be found, that m utterly oestroying a singfe generatioii 
to depraved as that which perished bv the waters of the 
flood, he benefited all the generations which have since suo*- 
ceeded or shall succeed even to the end. There is but slen- 
der ground to suppose that men who had nesisted the repeat- 
ed attempts of tne Almighty to reclaim them^ ever would 
have repented had they been spared ; and as little is it 
probable that their descendants would have fbund'out a new 
and better path wherein to walk. Was it not much better 
for the world at large to destroy one entire generation, and 
thus to cause the human race to spring onee more Grvm a 
stock comparatively pure ? As to the scruples of those who 
see marks of cruelty in the deaths of the inferior animals ; it 
is enough to observe, that as they could not be preserved 
frcnn a general delu^, except by a miracle, it would have 
scarcely consisted with the good providence of God to work 
one in their behalf, more especially as their sufiferiags could 
fiot be either very lengthened or very severe, and because 
Aad they not perished, they would have been a great deal 
loo numerous for the welfare of the new colony. On that: 
lyaaiL therefore* we concedve that no difficulty exists* 

OS 
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We have already, in the coarse of the preceding P^fS^* 
anticipated the quioUe which arises oat odT the expressKttifl 
pat into the moath of the doubter. We haveshown, that by 
the phrase " the sons of Giod admiring the daughteia of 
men, and taking wives from among them,** no more is meant 
tlmn that the descendants of Seth, called in consequence of 
their comparatiTe righteousness, Crod's sons, intermarried 
with the profli^te dmigfaters of Cain ; whilst the word g;iant 
we have explamed, as we are pursoaded the truth requires, 
to signify men of rapine, robbers, andplunderers. 1^ how- 
ever, there be those who belicTe that God, in punishment of 
the incestuous intercourse which is supposed to have been 
carried on in the world previous to the flood, caused giants 
or monsters (fiM* the Hebrew word bears both meanings) 
to be bom, as we know of no law of nature which peremp- 
torily contradicts this supposition, so we see no reason why 
it should be treated as childish. Men of overgrown stature 
have flourished in all ages, and there is no reason why they 
riiould not have been permitted to insult the human form 
more frequently in the antediluvian ages, than they have 
ever since done. 

We come now to the most smous of all the objections 
started to the credibility of the portion cf our history just 
recorded ; namely, those which turn upon the stones of 
Enoch's translation, and the general Deluge from whidi 
Noah was preserved. 

The translation of Enoch is, indeed, so stated in the book 
of Genesis, as to leave it doubtful how the fact ought to be 
Tecehred. Moses says no more than that " Enoch walked 
widi God and was not, for God took him." Several of the 
tabbins, accordingly contended that the expression implies 
nothing further than that Elnoch being a good man, God, in 
mercy, caused him to die at an early age, and so removed 
him nrom all risk of pollution. St. Pau^ however, has giv- 
en so very different an interpretation to Yhe passage, uiat 
we feel ourselves bound to regard it as referring to some- 
thing widely at variance with a natural death, to express 
wfaidi, indeed, it does not appear that any such paraphrase 
was necessary. The apostle says, "By fliith, Enoch was 
translated that he should not see death ; and was not founds 
because God had translated him : for befcune his translation 
he had this testimony, that he pleased God. On the authoiw 
4ty, therefore, partly of the singular form of speech employ* 
•eo by the historian, but far more of the positive declaratioa 
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of the inspired apostle, we believe that Enoch was actually 
removed alive from earth to some one of the mansions ot 
his heavenly father's house, as the prophet Elijsdi was many 
ages after. The transaction no doubt is a wonderful one ; 
and it is equally indisputable, that Enoch^s mortal body 
must have put on the immortal, as the bodies of such as 
shall be alive must do at the last day^ because we know, 
upon the surest of edl testimony, '* that flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God ;" but though very wonder- 
Ail, and implying so great a change, it is not therefore im- 
possible. Moreover, there was a reason for it, which even 
our short-sightedness is at no loss to discover. 

Long before the era of Enoch's translation, Death had 
• begun to perform his office, and men saw that the interven- 
tion of one of themselves was not necessary to destroy the 
vital spark with which they were endowed. As soon as 
this discovery was made, it is in the highest dcCTee proba- 
ble, that those who at first believed that they should never 
die, ran into an opposite extreme, by believing that temno- 
ral death was the final end of every living creature. Tnis 
idea, not unnatural in savages, and in men very far remo- 
ved from savagism, when deprived of the li^ht oi revelation, 
would be the more readily encouraged, as it gave a greater 
sanction to the indulgence of those iniquitous propensities, 
by which the antediluvians seem to have been oeset. The 
creed of a man who entertains no belief in a future state, 
must necessarily end in this, that it is a wise thing to make 
the most of life whilst it lasts, without paying any regard 
to the laws of morality and honour. 

It is not unworthy of the wisdom and goodness of Qod, 
to suppose that he would interfere to arrest the progress of 
opinions leading to results so mischievous. This, however, 
was not to be done by argument or asseveration merely, be- 
cause men in the eondition of the antediluvians, seldom pay 
to argument, however sound, much attention ; an example, 
therefore, or positive proof must be given, that the futurity 
of which the preachers spoke, was not fabulous. For this 
purpose, Enoch's translation took place ; and we go not fur- 
ther than fair analogy permits, wnen we suppose that the 
jtupendous event occurred openly and in the sight of 
crowds. 

We take it for granted, that the time has lons^ gone by, 
when any one pretending to the character of a phuosopher 
or man of science, would dream of objecting to the Mosaia 
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Meoimt of the Deluee, on the gromid Of a difficulty in Und- 
ine a sufficiency of water for the purpose. The power 
which first created must be allowed to be perfectly adequate 
to supply that deficiency, if not by means such as we an 
pleased to term natural, certainly by means' beyond nature; 
ndeed geologists seem all to be now a^eed in opinion, that 
the earu must have been at some period or another entire- 
ly covered with water. But it is objected to the Mosaic hi» 
torr, Uiat the period of the Flood is too recent, and its alle- 
ge continuance too brief^ to account for phenomena which 
are erery where apparent ; such as petrified bones and other 
substances referriDle to a watery origin, which have been 
discovered near to the surface of the earth. The Mosaic his- 
tory does not explain, it is said, how the bones of animala, 
which can now uve only in tropical climates, or in regions 
bordering on the tropics, shoula be discovered in high lati- 
tudes ; nor does it account for the fiict, that whilst the fos- 
sil bones of animals, which exist not on the present earth, 
are every where found in great numbers, no fossil remains 
of human beings have any where been discovered ; but 
above all, it accounts not for the great masses of chalk and 
limestone with which ahnost every country abounds, and 
wiiich modem philosophers contend were all formed by the 
decomposition of testaceous animals in water. Hence an 
infisrence is drawn, that this ^lobe has been subjected to mai- 
ny great and violent convulsions long before tiie era of thwB 
Mosaic Deluge, and that it must have existed for ages un- 
der water, even before the creation of man, since nothii^ 
G^ort of an immense duration in that state could have pro- 
duced a sufficient Quantity of mai{repore« and other testace- 
ous fish, to form, oy their decomposition, so very large a 
portion of tlie present globe as that which consists of caksi- 
reous substances. 

To such reasooers as these we cannot better reply than in 
the words of a writer whose intimate acauaintance with the 
arcana of natural science, no less than nis universal learn- 
in^f entitle his opinions to the highest respect.'*' ^ Wera 
it mdeed certain,'' says he, '* that masses of chalk and lime- 
Stone could not, even by Omnipotenoe, be formed but of dw 
Shells of fish, tnjs last objection to the Mosaic account of 
the formation of the earth, and its subsequent destruction fa|r 

*See Stackhease's History of the BiUe, by Bishop GMo 
whose words aro quoted. FoU i. p. il^U 
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a flood, would be unanswerable ; but the most plauaiblo 
theory which has yet been formed in opposition to MomS) 
w^old not even then be without its difficulties. Have these 
man of science, who are so intimately acquainted with the 
■ecrets of nature, as to be able to delineate the plan on which 
the world was formed, ever employed their art to discover 
how or of what materials these testaceous fish are them- 
aelves formed. It is very true, that the principal component 
part of them, as well as of chalk and marble, &c, is lifiMf or 
carbonate of lime ; but I beUeye that the proportion of pure 
Hme that is found by analysis in madrepores and oyster- 
shells, is not equal to that which is found m some species ci 
marble and other calcareous substances. Why then should 
we suppose that all calcareous substances are formed of the 
shells of fish, rather than that these shells are formed of cal 
careous substances ? Iron is found in all blood. Must w« 
thence conclude that no iron ore existed^ till red-blooded ani- 
mals had furnished the materials of which it is composed ? 

''The truth is, that there are comparatively but fbw 
simple substances in nature (the ancient philosophers, with 
Newton among the modems, thought that there is but one) 
of which all the bodies on this earth are formed ; and it is 
entirely owing to the different combinations of these ele- 
mentary substances, that the various bodies composed of 
them possess such different qualities, and exhibit such dif^ 
ferent appearances. The greatest quantities of petrified 
shells are indeed generally found in masses of cstlcareous 
gravel, and in rocks of marble and limestone ; but this fact 
surely furnishes no ground for the inference, that such gra- 
vel and rocks were formed, under water, of those shells. 
Would it not (to use the words of an ingenious author)'*' be 
much more logical to conclude, that ihe shells were com- 
posed of calcareous particles, because the animals which 
carry them fed on that kind of earth, or on plants which 
spring from it ! Animals draw their sustenance and tiieir 
growth from the fbdd which supports them ; and each class 
accordingly establishes itself, or is established, by the 
Author of Nature, where its proper nourbhment is most 
abundant That nourishment is drawn either directly 
from the earth itself, indirectly from those plants which 
the earth produces, or from the fiesh of other animals 
which have been fattened on it, or on its products ; and it 

4 

* See Howard's Thoughts on the Structure of the Globe. 
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b asnmilauta ic Jie body of the animal by a diemical fw^ 
oess, which nre can neither imitate nor fully comprehend. 

'^ There is a power, however, which directs that proceat 
•o as to carry to every organ of the body the precise sub- 
stances that are wanted, and to expel such .as 'are useless. 
Feirinf for instance, is regiilarly deposited in the muacles, 
and phosphate of lime in the bones ; and when a new bone 
is to be lormed in the place of an old one diseased, or cai* 
ried off by the absorbents, larger quantities oi phosphate t^ 
Mttu, than were before necessary are carried to the )iroper 
place, because the phosphate of lime is the principal ingre* 
dient in the composition of bones. These are facts wmch 
experiments have rendered incontrovertible; and is it pQ»> 
silue to doubt that when the shells of testaceous fish ai» 
injured or thrown off, a superabundant quantity of the 
carbonate of lime^ the predominant ingredient in such sub> 
stances, is carried to the proper place, that by a similar 
process it may be made to repair the injury which the sheU 
nas suffered? All animaJs prosper and multiply most 
when they have the greatest supply of food congenial to 
their nature, and as shellfish of every kind cure found in 
much greater numbers on some coasts than on others, is it 
not reasonable to conclude that the greatest quantity of 
Ibssil shells have been found in masses of calcareous mat- 
ter, only because the living animals abounded in the midst 
of matter best adapted to furnish them with their proper 
nourishment ? 

*' That no fossil remains of human beings have any 
where been found, has indeed been often asserted by the 
modem world-builders, but the assertion seems not to be 
entitled to implicit crediL Cuvier, for example, informs us 
that ' most of the labourers in the gypsum quarries about 
Paris are firmly persuaded, that the bones which they con- 
tain are, in a great part, humcm ; but, after havine seen 
an^ «'y«mined many thousands of these bones. I may 
iMueiyalfirm, ocntmues ne, *'tbat note smgie tragmeni ot 
them has ever belonged to our species.' " Our author 
here pursues his argument by demanding, " On this-ocea- 
sion, whom shall we believe ? a single philosopher who has 
some novel theory to support, or a succession of many illi- 
terate workmen, whose judgment we cannot suppose to be 
warped by any favourite hypothesis ?" — We have no hesU 
tation in replying, that were Cuvier opposed by no higher 
authority than that of the ^illiterate workmen m the gyp- 
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n qnaRieSy we should at once prefer his hypoUueus to 
theirs, because we know how easy it is for the unscientifie 
to be deceited on such subjects; but others, besides ilUte* 
rate workmen, have asserted that the fossil remains ot 
human bones are to be met with, and to these we cannot at 
least refuse an equal degree of credit as to Cuvier. Thus 
the celebrated SpaUangani brought to Payia relics of this 
description whicn he found in the Island of Ceri^, whilst 
Howard, no credulous person, affirms, that such discoyeries 
are by no moans rare. ** Petrified human bones," says he, 
'^are found, not in small, but in very ejeat numbers, in* 
eased in the solid rock, or heaped, together- in subterrane* 
0U8 caverns, opened by the works carried on to improve 
the fortifications of Gibraltar. Their petrifoction proves 
them to be of very ancient date, and that the substances of 
which the rocks are composed, formerly m a loose state, 
when unexposed to the influence of salt-water and air, have 
had time to be hardened into stone by their joint operas 
tion. 

** It amiears, therefore, that from fossil bones no evidence 
has yet been discovered that this globe was inhabited by 
the mferior animals for ages before the formation of man* 
Human bones have been found in that state in masses^ 
which we have every reason to believe to be of equal onti* 
quity with those which contain the fossil remains of other 
animals. Bui still, it will be said, that, according to the 
present laws of nature, these mixtures and deposiuons can- 
not have taken place during the short period in which Moses 
npresents the waters of the abyss as having entirely cover- 
ed the earth. This is indeed true, and yet if we attend to 
the (nrder or course in which he describes the watei-s as pre- 
vailing, we shall find reason to believe that all these chemi- 
cal combinations and decompositions have been made in 
these very waters* ^ 

" The editor of Cuvier's Essay on the Theory of turn 
Earth, in his account of that authco^s geological discoverieti 
■ays, ' that all the fossil species of quadrupeds which he 
had just enumerated, have oeen found in the alluvial soil 
which covers the bottoms of valleys, or is spread over thf 
■mface of plains. All of them are strangers to the climatt 
where these bones now rest. The five species of masto- 
dons alone, may be considered as forming a. distinct and 
liitherto unknown genus nearly allied to that^ of the el0 
fhant. All the others belong to genera still existing ill tbf 
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Umid Bone. Three of these eenera, namely, the rhinoee» 
ros, hippMopotamus, and elephant, occur only in the old 
world. The fourth, the tapir, exists only in the new world. 
The fossil species included under the known genera diSsr 
sensibly from the present species, and are certainly not 
mere varieties. Of all the eleven fossil species, the large 
hippopotamus is the only one which we cannot sajr with 
certainty does not belong to the present living species of 
that genus. These different fossil bones are found almost 
every where in beds of nearly the same kind, generally al- 
luvial, and either sandy or marly ; and are often promis- 
cuously mixed with bones of anmiials resembling tne spo* 
cies of the present time. It is therefore probable that they 
have been enveloped by the last, or one of the last catas*> 
trophes to which our earth has been subjected.' 

"This is the narrative of an author who appears not to 
consider the Mosaic Deluge as sufficient to account for the 
phenomena which he details ; but it is a narrative which 
displays his candour and love of truth ; and if it can be 
shown that the Delude described in the Book of Genesis is 
sufficient to account for these petrifactions, it is to be hoped 
that professor Jamieson will pay at least as much respect 
to the reports of Moses, as to those of any modem geolo- 
gist. 

" By the Hebrew geologist, the Mosaic Deluge is attri- 
buted to the cmeninff of the windows of heaven, and the 
breaking up of^ the rountains of the great deep or abyss. 
Though I think it very probable, that the atmosphere inca- 
pable of keeping suspended in the form of vapour a much 
^ger quantity of water than is commonly supposed, it is 
obvious that we cannot have recourse to the opening of the 
windows of heaven, whatever be the quantity of water 
which falls from them, for the petrifying of the bones of 
animals, and bringing them from different quarters of the 
earth to one place. But it has been inferred from the pre- 
sent appearance of the great continents of the terraqueous 
globe, tnat there has, at some distant period, been the most 
tremendous disruptions of the fountains of the great abyss, 
chiefly in the regions of high southern latitudes, the waters 
issuing northward with inconceivably fury at first, but 
growing less violent towards the end of tiieir progress. 
This course of the waters accounts sufficiently not only for 
the ark having been carried northwards from the re§[ion o 
Bi^loniay where it Appears to have been built, till it was 
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imsted in its conrae by Mount Ararat, bai ain ftr Hm 

multitudes of fossil bones of elephants and other tropical 
aniinals beinff found in high ilorthem latitudes ^ and if 
among these Siere really be found any species or genus, 
such as the mastadon and mammoth, which is now abso- 
lutely lost, I know nothing in the Bible which obliges us to 
beliere, either that Noah collected into the aik a male fmd 
femade of every species of animals which then existed, from 
ene pole of the earth to another, or that all those pairs pnv 
parted their kinds in the region of Babylonia. It is tha 
opinion of the learned Stilling^eet, and founded on Scrip- 
ture, that various pairs of every species of animals were at 
first created in the different re^ons of the earth, and i^aced 
in the climates respectively adapted to their sevwal consti- 
tutions. Bat if this be so, one or two, or even more speciea 
may have completely perished in the Deluge, or have pe- 
rished since, in^consequence of the prodigious change, whe- 
ther for the better or the worse, which must have been pro- 
duced in the soil and dimate of this globe by that tremen- 
dous event. 

*' But the waters, when they had prevailed one hundred 
and fifty days fipon Uie earth,'" were at last commanded to 
subside. How was this effected, and whither did they re- 
tbre? The learned chronokgist Dr. Hales, has shown, 
from the present appearance of the globe, that they proba- 
Uy retired again mto the abyss, chiefly through other di»* 
ruptioos made towards the north pole. 

'' Thus, if we inspect the surface of the world, the deep 
indentations of the southern coasts of Asia, Afiica, and 
America, and the bold projecting capes of the peninsula of 

■^ It is not necessary to suppose that the waters prevailed over 
the whole «urface of the eaith at one and the 9amfi time. If the 
foantaios of the great deep were broken op towards thb south 
pole, and the progress of me waters was northward, it is evident 
that the aouthem regicMis must have been first iaundated ; and as 
it is absurd to attempt to accoQnt for all the phenomena of the 
Deluge, without calling in the miraculous interposition of Him 
who first created, and has ever since sustained, the globe, the 
waters may have been impelled forward, leaving die mountains 
ef the r^ions behind ihem dry, as soon as all the living creatures 
in diese mountains were destroyed. This oould be done bv a 
temporary change of the centre ofjpavity, or by ssaiqr other 
means «asy to Onmipotence : and tfsuch was the casa, much 
flf the difficulty respecting the quantity of water necessary is 
overwhelm the whole earm, is at once removedw 

Vol. I.— H. 
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Hiiidostaxi, of Gkxxl Hope, and of Horn, with the diarap* 
tions of Ceylon, Madagascar, and of Terra del Fuego from 
the continent ; the chaotic appearances of the -Ghauts of 
Hindoet^n, of the mountains of Abyssinia and CafFraria, 
and of those in the neighbourhood of the Straits of Ma^el- 
lan^ which are descril^ by the most intelligent travellers 
as if they had been torn up by the roots, turned topsy-tur* 
▼y, or piled upon each otner in wild confusion : whereas 
the mountains of northern Asia, Europe, and North 7Une- 
rica, assume tamer aspects and more regular forms, we have 
no longer room to doubt of the northerly progress of t}ie ca» 
taracts of the Deluge from high southern regions. 

" There are also traces of prodigious disruptions of the 
earth in high northern regions, as if to absorb the redun- 
dant waters from the south. Thus, the coasts of Norway 
are the most abrupt and the highest known on the ocean, 
rising from the level of the sea to the height of from 300 to 
900 toises or fathoms. From these the general face of the 
country slopes till it meets the Baltic, under whose basin, 
part of its former surface lies deep buried. In the shock or 
the sudden frdl of such extensive tracts into the subterra- 
neous vaults, vast fissures were opened in its uplifted parts, 
forming at present the most frequent, the deepest, and the 
narrowest creeks yet known in any part of the world." 

If the waters of the flood were carried off in this man- 
ner, it is evident that it would be only from the higher 
grounds that they receded in the compass of a year, or in- 
deed for many years ; for though the divine power caused 
a toind to pass over ue waters to excite evaporation, the 
deeper valleys in the temperate zones could hardly be -emp- 
tieo, or even the low-lyine plains be reduced to perfect dry- 
ness, in a short space of time, by the ordinary process of 
evaporation. Not only were those plains and valleys com- 
pletely flooded to a great height, but their bottoms also must 
nave been reduced to mire to a considerable depth ^ and 
many phenomena occur every year, which sufficiently 
prove, that before all this moisture could be removed by 
evaporation, a period of time must have elapsed of sufficient 
duration, for the superincumbent waters to produce all the 
effects which our modern geologists justly think could not 
have been produced in the compass of a year. It is only in 
beds calculated to produce petrifactions by a natural pio- 
eess, that, according; to these philosophers themsdvee, rossil 
bones are found ; but in such beds, and under certain kindi 
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«f mineral waters, petrifactions are known to be formed 
with great rsupidity. Under the foundations of the city of 
Quebec, in Uanada, when it came into the possession of 
the English, there was found amongst the lowest beds of 
strata to which the workmen proceeded, a petrified savage, 
with his quiver and arrows in great preservation^ and 
though it was impossible to ascertain me time when that 
man had been buried under the ruins, he must have been 
there for a much shorter period than would be requisite to 
dry deep vaUe)rs, or even low-lying plains, after the general 
Delude. It is indeed well knoMm, tnat there are waters so 
completely impregnated with the carbonate of lime and 
other mineral substances, as to petrify wood and the bones 
of animals in a very short space of time ; and we have 
every reason to believe, that many fruitful vales that now 
wave with corn, were under water for ages after the gene- 
ral Deluge. It is therefore well observ^ by Mr. Parr, as 
a noted by Mr. Howard, that /*of all attempts to calculate 
[le a^e of the world, the system of petrifactions is the most 
unphilosophical, it being impossible to ascertain a process, 
aepending on the quantity and quality of lapidific pieces, 
and other circumstances varied, ad inJinUumy in different 
places, according to the nature of earths, waters, and air, 
and even of the position of the bodies on which the experi- 
ments are made." 

There seems, therefore, to be no necessity for calling in 
question the acciu-acy of the Mosaic history of the Deluge, 
on account of the appearances exhibited by the terraqueous 
globe in Its present state of existence. Even the objections 
which ^aveVbeen raised from the length of time which ap- 
pears to be requisite for the conversion of the surface of 
lava into vegetable soil, have been completely obviated by 
Howard and others, who have proved, th&t the matter, 
which, m the form of lava, issues nom volcanoes, is of -very 
different kinds, and that where vegetable soil has been found 
over real lava, it has been carried thither by some subse- 
quent eruption vomiting forth, ashes and other substances, 
which are easily converted by the sun and air into soil fit to 
receive and nourish the seeds of planta No Christian pre- 
tends that every circumstance of the Deluge can be ac- 
counted for by physical causes, for God expressly claims 
to himself the immediate direction of the whole process. 
But that the whole earth has, once at least, been under wm 
ter, all mankind are agreed. Moses informs us that it haul 
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been twice in that state, at periods fiir distant indeed, bot 
not of such eztravagant antiquity as some poets and ehn>- 
nofegists pretend, or as the theories of modem deists re- 
quire ; and he adds that it was, at both periods, laid dry- 
by physical causes, under the immediate control of Almiffhtv 
God. Modem geologists admit the state of chaos in wnica 
water predominated, as well as of many subsequent delu- 
ges eiuier general or partial, but some of them attribute 
these distinctions and renovations to the mere operation of 
/re, and oQiers to chemical affinities, and Che dinerent laws 
of crystallization, without any superintendence or rontrol 
of an all-powerful and intelligent mind. Whether it be 
most philosophical to consider chemical affinity and erery 
njeeies of attraction and crystallization as the results of 
the Divine volitions constitutmg them laws of nature, or ac 
themselves the primary and only causes of the present 
state of the terraqueous globe, can hardly be a question 
with any man but such " as has not God in all his 
thoughts." To the worshippers of fire a plain man would 
inde^ think it a sufficient answer to observe, that sudi an 
immense subterraneous fire as heaved the whole continent 
of America from the bottom of the ocean, must have caused 
the whole waters of the ocean to boil, and thus have d^ 
strayed animal life entirely. Such is Imown to have been 
the case in those parts of the sea where small volcanic 
islands have been oocasionaily raised up. The fish have 
either fled from the spot, or were destroyed by the heat. 
Besides, philosophers know upon grounds of mathematical 
eertainty that there cannot be such a vast fire in the centre 
of the earth ; for to the question which some of them have 
put how such a fire could be supported in a hollow shell, 
from which all air and every known supporter of combus- 
tion is excluded, no satisfiictory answer nas yet been given* 
It wi)l hardly be said that the fire at tiie centre of the earth 
is like gunpowder, supported by the oxygen of nitre, its 
principu ingredient, for the combustion of j;unpowder is 
almost instantaneous, and a quantity of it, sufficient to have 
laised the great continents firom tne bottom of Uie sea, 
would, when ignited, have torn the whole dobe intofrag- 
Bienta, and then been extinguished. The ueory, fi)un«lea 
on the narrative of Moses, is- encumbered by no such 
difficulties as this, for according to it, God was the imrne* 
diate cause of the whole stupendous process, and the xn- 
•munenlB employed by him, whether fire or water, or botl% 
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were completely under the control of Almighty power and 
perfect wisdom. 

We have devoted so much space to the overthrow of dif- 
ficulties, m themselves, neither trifling nor unimportant, that 
our notice of minor objections must necessarily be confined 
within very narrow limits. The great age of our antedilu- 
vian ancestors is a mere matter of fact, resting its claims to 
belief upon the assertion of an author who professes to write 
by diimie inspiration. If, therefore, that author's assump- 
tion be capable of proo^ (of which there can be no doubt m 
any impartial mind,) the fact itself must be admitted, other- 
wise we shall fall into inconsistencies the most flagrant in 
themselves, and leading to the very worst consequences. 
But as there appear to be many and strong reasons why the 
lives of the first generations should be mudi more protracted 
than the term granted to mankind now, it may not be amiss 
briefly to bring one or two of these before the recollection of 
the reader. 

It has been urged by many able writers, both Jewish and 
Christian, that the simple nature of the food eaten by the 
antediluvians, as well, as a climate. more genial than any 
where prevails at present, were both instrumental in pro- 
ducing that great longevity, which all chroniclers, profane 
as well as inspired, have attributed to the fathers of the hu- 
man race, ^vhere is nothing impossible in this, indeed it is 
highly probable ; for we see no reason to believe that man 
became a carnivorous animal till after the great Deluge ; yet 
the supposition, though allowed to be true, scarcely solves 
the question why advantages should have been vouchsafed 
- by our common Maker to them, which are not granted 
to us. 

If^ however, there appear to be in the intellectual nature 
of man himself someUung which seems to require that the 
period of life, granted to individuals, should be more extend- 
ed in the infancy, than in the maturity of society, then is ^e 
whole matter set at rest, because the phenomenon is at once 
traced back to the goodness and wisdom of the Creator. 

Now it must be obvious to the Jeast reflectmg, not only 
that the process of peopling the earth, required at first a 
greater longevity in the human race, than would be neces-^ 
sary afler it beceune adequately colonised, Init that the ad- 
vancement of the race itself from barbarism into civilizati<»i 
and refinement could not have taken place, had not each 
penoQ beenDeimitted to live during a much loDger space of 

B8 
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time than is found to be the case at present in eirerjr portimi 
of the globe. The first generations having no past expeii* 
enoe to look back upon, must have owed all their know- 
ledge to their own inaiyidual exertions ; and how fkr these 
would have carried them in the short spttice of seventy or 
eighty years, we need only examine the condition of the 
waadermg tribes in America to discover* It was not, how- 
ever, in accordance with God's gracious design in creating, 
that man, whom he had appointed the head of this lower 
world, should live and die a savage; and hence he appoint- 
ed to the antediluvians many centuries of existence, that they 
mi^t discover, follow up, and lay the foundations of know- 
ledge for all future age8,«n every useM and ornamental art. 
TluLt they actually £d>dl this; we are firmly persuaded, as 
well from the hints dropped by Moses in his genealogical 
•account of the Cainites, as from the recollection meX the pro- 
cess of smelting metals, building towors and cities, the sci- 
ences of astronomy and mensuration, were familiar to the 
first colonists, who settled themselves in what may be term- 
ed the new world ; whilst the gigantic specimens of their 
handicraft, which remained to comparatively later ages, pro- 
ved that in the uses and application of machinery they were 
at least as well versed as ourselves. But the necessity for 
so very protracted an existenoe being of a temporary na- 
ture, God wisely withdrew it, as soon as it had attained its 
purposes ; and ne did so^ not more in wisdom, than in meiv 
.cy, to the creature whose mortal life he curtailed. As we 
have already seen, though their prodigious age doubtless 
contributed greatly to the advancement of the antediluvians 
in knowledge and refinement, it is beyond a question that 
the some circumstance tended, more perhaps than anything 
besides, to introduce moral corruption into the world, which 
coiruption became, in all probability^ more and more flagrant 
as the increased ingenuity of mankmd enabled them to de- 
yise new methods ca gratifying the senses. 

Thus God permitted the Inst races to live long upon 
the earth, that they might themselves attain to perfection in 
the cultivation of die sciences, and leave them to their pos- 
terity, even though the boon of longevity proved mischievous 
to their own moral purity, whilst the ground work of know- 
ledge being laid, he took* away the stumblingblodc in the 
way of man's obedience, by decreeing that ** the time of 
llian*s life should be four score years.'* 

TJkD buit objection which we dewn itneoenary te BsCisi^ 
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ttffiur upon the inability of Noah's ark, as described by tho 
inspired historian, to fulfil the |)urposes for which it was in- 
tended. Sudi a vessel, as it is represented to hare ^een, 
could not make way in the water, whilst its dimensions are 
wholly Inadequate to contain so numerous an assemblage of 
iiving creatures, as are stated to have found shelter therein, 
with provisions and water for one year's consumption. 6e- 
«Ides as one window only is spoken of, it seems impossible 
to conceive how so many animals, supposing them to have 
been stowed within so small a compass, shomd not have pe- 
riahed at once by suffbcatic^n. 

To Uie first oDJeation we need only observe, that though 
Moses makes mention of little else besides the dimensions of 
the ark, it does not 'therefore follow that it was unprovided 
with a convex keel, or otherwise incapable of passing easily 
through the water. But were the case otherwise, as the 
design of the ark was not to make way like a modem ship, 
but to preserve a certain number of creatures from destruc- 
tion, it would fully answer that end were it so formed as to 
float buoyantly and steadily on the surface. Now it may 
i>e proved to demonstration that the proportion of the length 
to the breadth, and of both to the neight in Noah's ark, is 
exactly that which renders any substance the most buoyant, 
'and the most perfectly secure even in a storm ; and bence^ 
tiiough we may well believe that no violent ^inds were per- 
mitted to reach it, and that the. fury of the stream was spent 
ere the ark began to float, it appears that as far as the shape 
^ the ark is eoncerned, no blunder has been committed by 
him who describes it. 

To the next objection it may be stated, that as the admea- 
surement of the ark has been accurately taken ffom the data 
furnished by Moses, it is sufficient for us to assert, that it 
amounted in all to 42,413 tons. This is indeed a monstrous 
vessel, possessing a capacity of stowage equal to that of 
.eighteen ships of the line of the largest class, which upon a 
very moderate computation are capable of carrying 20,000 
men, with stores and provisions for six mondis' consumption, 
besides 1600 pieces of cannon. Now when we come to re- 
flect that all the various distinct species of four-footed ani- 
mals may be reduced to two hunored or two hundred and 
fifty, can we for a moment doubt that the ark would contain 
the specified proportion of these, of birds, insects, and eight 
'humaft beings, with provisions and water ade(]^uate to their 
^vmatsdttnng&sin^eYear? The truth i&deed 10, «ui Bishop 
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WiUdiiB justly obserres, *< that of the two, it is much moro' 
difficult to assign a number and bulk of necessaij things to 
answer the capacity of the ark, than to find sufficient ropm 
for the severiu species of animals alreadjF known to have 
been there.'' The objection, therefore, which rests upon the 
incapability of the ark to furnish accommodation to its 
cargo, falls to the ground. 

The last objection, which turns upon the inadequacy of 
one window to admit an adequate supply of light and au* to 
80 many animals, seems to us to be eTen more Irivolous than 
either of the preceding. Though God gave the model of one 
window only, we have no riffht to assert that only one was 
framed. On the contrary, if we take the word, which, is in 
our translation rendered ** window," to signify something 
shining or previous to light, as we fairly may, all that God 
will be represented as doing amounts simply to this— Hhat 
he instructed Noah how to apply tliis substance, bq it what 
it might, to the pur|)ose of resisting the ins^ess of water, at 
the same time tnat it admitted li^t, whilst the expression 
" in a cubit shalt thou finish it above," appears distmctly to 
lefefto the degree of slope given to the roof. But after all, 
it is perhaps a waste of time to reason with those, who call 
in question, not the fundamental evidences on which the au- 
thority of Scripture rests, but the minute details which here 
and there occur in it. If the Bibl^ be the word of God, these 
details, however apparently singular or unaccountable, must 
be credited. This appears to us to be a mode of reasoning 
not to be controverted ; though at the same time we firmly 
believe, that in all other instances, as in those before us, the 
facts, at which sceptics pretend to start, will be ^und, when 
examined, to be in themselves both reasonable and credible.* 

* The following extract from the Bibliotheca Biblica, yoL ii. Oo- 
cas. Annot. in the Appendix, though scarcely admissible in the text, 
i^ppears too much to the purpose to be entirely omitted. ' Speaking 
of the window which Noah opened to let his dove fly, the writer 
aays, ** It is very observable that the words which we render win* 
dowj ia chap. vi. verse 16, and chap. viii. verse 6, of Genesis, are 
far from being the same. In the former place the word is xohoTm 
(the nature of which we shall have a proffer occasion to explainf) 
in the latter it is Ma2on, which signifies, indeed, an oval hole or 
window in any building, but here is a window of a peculiar deno* 
mination. That it was customary among the Jews to have a room 
in the upper part of their houses, set apart for divine worship, in 
Hebrew called bethalyafu or simply al^ah, in Greek huperootii and 
in lAtia oratorimn; ana ihaX in this place of prayer there wm 
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CHAPTER IV. 

answered. 

A.M. 9957 to 8857.— B.C. 3154 to 8554 

It is not easy to imagine the delight which Noah and his 
fiunily must have experienced, when on looking abroad 
from their dreary haoitation, they beheld the earth once 
more delivered from the waters, and nature smiling as she 
had been accustomed to do, ere the terrible Deluge began. 
That they were eager to step forth and enjoy again the 
blessing of liberty we may well believe, yet an apprehen- 
sion that the danger was not yet past, or a fear of onending 
God by too great precipitancy, seems to have detained them 
within the ark for some time after they saw that the Deluge 
liad subsided. At last, however, God took pity upon the 

always a hhalon^ a hole or window, which pointMl to the Kebia, or 
place whereunto they directed their worship, is evident from so* 
veral passages of Scripture, Among the Jewish constitutions, in 
the code called hercupth^ there is a certain canon grounded upon 
this custom, * Thai no man shall pray hut in a room where there 
is a kfudon, opening towards the Hdy City ;' and of Daniel it is 
positively related that when he knew that the decree for his de- 
struction was signed, * he went into the house, and hie hhaion^ his 
window, being opened in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he 
'kneeled ui>on his knees three times a day, as he did aforetime :' 
for that this wsis not a common window, but one dedicated to re« 
ligious worship, is plain from the people's discovering by its being 
open, that he was at prayers. 

** Now, as the practice among the Jews of worshipping in upper 
rooms^ with their faces towards a hole or window in the wall, was 
never introduced by any positive law, and yet universally prevail- 
ed, it is reasonable to believe, that at first it was derived from 
Noah, and that the windows in their oratories were made in imi- 
tation of his hhalon, or point of adoration in the ark." 

'We have quoted this, not, as the reader may well believe, for 
the purpose of discussing with its ingenious author his theory of 
the hhalonj but merely to show, that from the use of two distmct 
meanings, it is quite clear that Noah's ark neither was, nor waa 
j a t a n ded to be lighted by one window only. 
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prisoners, ** and roake unto Noah, saying, go forth of the arl^ 
thou, and thy wite, and thy sons, and Uiy sons' wires with 
thee. Bring forth with thee every living thing that is with 
thee, of all flesh, both of fowl and of cattle, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth; that they 
Slav breed abundantly in the earth, and be fruitml and mul- 
tiply upon the earth." This was a gracious command, im • 
plymg a no less gracious promise, and the &thers of the nei. 
worl{ glad at heart, lost no time in obe3ring it. 
^ It has been stated in the previous pages, that Noah car- 
ried with him into the ark an equal number of animals ot 
all species J that of some species seven males and as many 
females, ot others only ohe male and one female were pre- 
served. The former of these are in Holy Writ called clean, 
'doubtless because from them God was in the habit of exact- 
ing those sacrifices which he had taught man to offer ; or it 
may be that Moses, who wrote more especially for his coun- 
trjrmen, emplojrs the terms clean and unclban, as they were 
used in the congreg^ation of Israel. Be this as it mfiy, the 
first use which Noah made of his deliverance was to build 
an altar to the God who had preserved him, and to offer 
upon it a sacrifice of thanksgiving of every clean beast and 
of every clean fowl. With this act of pious gratitude, Je- 
hovah was well pleased, and he peomised that, though the 
imaHnation of man's heart be evil from liis youth up, he 
woiud not curse the ground any more for man's sake, nei- 
ther would he again smite every thing living as he had done. 
While the earth remaineth, continued God, " seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and ni^ht shall not cease.'' 

Uoncerning the precise geo^phical position of the spot, 
where this important transaction occurred, many and wide- 
ly different conjectures have been hazarded, tt is neither 
worth while to examine the claims to reception, which those 
severally advance, nor to waste a longer space upon the sub- 
ject at all, than may be necessary to state, that by far the 
most probable opimon is, that which pronounces Mounit 
Ararat to be the same with Mount Musis in Armenia. 
Mount Musis, as well as the mountains of Cardu, overlooit 
the plain of Mesopotamia, of which Shinar forms a part ; 
and as the first colonists are said to have made ' excursions 
as far as Shinar, that fact of itself seems to imply, that Ara- 
rat could not be very distant. A strong tradition, more- 
orer, prevails throughout the whale of the east, that Musii 
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is the Ararat of Moses ; and as such traditions when wide • 
ly extended, and of long continuance, usually rest upon 
truth, we shall not greatly err if we give credit to this. 

As Noah was always a devout and pious man, we muy 
readily believe, that he by no means considered his debt of 
gratitude wiped out by tms his first great sacrifice. On the 
contrary, he was doubtless, regular and frequent in his de- 
votions, which Almighty God received with so much favour, 
that he replied to them by blessings and assurances of his 
continued protection. As he had done to the first pair, so 
he did to Noah and his sons ; **he blessed them and said 
unto them, be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth." 
He granted to them, likewise, the same dominion which Adam 
had possessed over the brute creation ; and he added this 
privile^ to all which man had hitherto enjoyed, that Noah 
and his descendants were authorized to kill for food any of 
the inferior animals, all being delivered absolutely into their 
hands. One restriction only was imposed upon man, name- 
ly, that he should display no unnecessary cruelty in the ex- 
ercise of his p^wer, by eating " tlie flesh with the life there- 
of, which is the blood." Moreover, the Ufe of man waa 
rendered more than ever sacred, a strict account being de- 
manded of it both from man and beast, insomuch that every 
man or beast which slew him that bore tlie image of Go<^ 
should surely be put to death. This is a very remarkable 
expression, and it clearly implies, as we took occasion for- 
merly to observe, that the image of God, in which man was 
created, could not consist in any qaahty, moral or physical, 
which was. destroyed by the falL 

It was but natural that man, just escaped from so tremen- 
dous a judement as the Deluge, should experience the live- 
liest apprehensions, as often as clouds began to collect, that 
a second delujge should ensue. To deUver him from that 
dread, God distinctly promised that he would never again 
destroy the earth by .water ; and he set up a sign, of all 
others, the best calculated to assure man that his promise 
would not be violated — " This is the token of the covenant 
which I make between me and you, and every living crea- 
ture that is with you, for perpetual generations : I do set 
my bow in the cloud, and it snail be for a token of a coven- 
ant between me and the earth." We are not ignorant that 
to the above expression several objections have been raised. 
Are we to suppose, it has been asked, that a rainbow was 
never seen till alter the Deluge, aware as we are, that the 
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phenomenon results from tiie immutable lavs of the refrac- 
tion and reflection of the sun's rays in the drops of feUio^ 
rain ? If the case be so, then are we bound to beUeve, also^ 
that there had been neither clouds nor rain previous to the 
flood; but as this is extremely improbable, now could the 
bow, with whose appearances rfoah was already acquaint- 
sd, be to him any assurance, that another deluge would not 
takeplace ? 

We will endearour to answer these questioner not be* 
cause we consider them as deserving of an answer, but be* 
cause they have not unfrequentiy been put. 

There is no reason to betieye either that rain had never 
fallen, previous to the commencement of the flood, or that 
the bow had never made its appearance in the clouds till nS^ 
ter Noah's sacrifice. On the contrary, the language of Mo* 
ses, in the early part of his history, seems to imply, that 
though during the six days' cosmogony no rain fell, it fell 
soon afterwards, and if the constitution of nature was from 
the first, what it continues to be now, it could not have fal- 
len without producing the phenomenon which we call a rain- 
bow. These facts, for such we take them to be, so far from 
injuriously affecting the credibility of Scriptui«, only tenci 
to place its reasonableness in a point of view more c<mspica- 
ous than ever. 

It seems to be a very vulgar prejudice to believe, that the 
antediluvian inhabitants of the earth were men igncurant of 
all sciences, natural as well as moral. This we have en* 
deavoured to prove, at length, elsewhere ; and if our rea- 
soning be admitted as sound, the difficulty stated here fiiUs 
to pieces of its own accord. If Noah was well acquainted 
with the particular law of nature, to which the appeaianoe 
of the rambow is owing, so far from the phenomenon itseli 
bringing with it no assurance of safety, it is not easy to in^ 
aeine a more appropriate tdcen than that which God eata^ 
folished between himself and the earth. Noah could not be 
ignorant that the phenomenon of the rainbow is totally in- 
compatible with such rain as that which contributed to the 
Deluge, and hence Noah could not but feel, as oflen as the 
bow appeared, that no second deluge was at hand. The 
truth, mdeed, i^ that the sole difiiculty here hinges upon 
the use of the phrase, '' I do set my bow in the Soud," a 
form of speech which seems to imply that &e bow hadjaever 
a])pearea in the cloud before ; but 4he •words in t^ original 
uiight have been with equal and even gpeater y opriaty 
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cered, "I do appoint my bow, whicL is in the cloud, to be a 
token," by whidi erery thine like equivocation or misap* 
prehension afterwards wouia have been at once prevented. 
Taking tliem thus, then, as th^y certainly ought to be taken, 
is it possible to conceive a more appropriate sisn than th« 
rainbow, which the patriarch well knew never nad existed, 
nor ever could exist, except when there is sunshine, as well 
as rain ? God promised to Noah and his family that the 
earth should never again be destroyed by a general delu^; 
tike only security for that promise was the known good faith 
oi the Fromiser ; and to Uiat assurance the most novel, or 
the most supernatural appearance tould have added nothing : 
as, on the contrary, had they been ignorant of the divinu 
veracity, no phenomenon whatever' c(mld have ^ven them 
eonfidence in the promise of any thing future. Had Noah , 
indeed, been made acquainted with God's covenant, or pro- 
mise by a third person, speaking in the name of the Lord 
like a Jewish prophet, there would certainly have been OC" 
casion for a prodigy or some supernatural appearance to a<^ 
company the promise. But for what purpose ? Not to give 
credit, surely, to the veracity of God, but to the veracity ot 
tbe messenger, who professed to declare God's wilL No 
messenger, however, was sent from heaven on this occasioi^ 
for God revealed his own will immediately to those, who 
perfectly remembered his threateninss of tne Deluge, who 
knew by experience how completely ne had executed those 
threatenings, and who had themselves just escaped from the 
general destructioq. 

What purpose, then, was served by the rainbow 7 The 
very best purpose, Sd well expressed bythe sacred historian, 
when he represents God as saying, "This is the token of 
the covenant which I make between me and you, and every 
tiving creature that is wiUi you, for perpetual generations p 
for natural and inanimate objects, such as pillars and heaps 
of stones, were considered as tokens, ana even a kind of 
witnesses in the contracts of all the civilized nations of re* 
mote antiquity. Of Uiis we have several instances in the 
books of the Old Testament ; but surely not c«ie so apposite 
as that of the rainbow. Noah and his sons undoubtedly 
Icnew, either by the science of the antediluvian world, er by 
^le immediate teaching of God, that the rainbow is a phy- 
sical proof^ as long as it is seen, that a general delujge is net 
to be dreaded, end therefore if their minds, filled with terror 
«m) astonishm^it at wliat they had er^ «ped, ahovdd ever 
Vol. I.— I. 
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hare become fearfully apprehensiye of a future deluge, the 
Bicht of ihe bow would immediately dissipate their ibars. 
Tne science of Noah and his sons, which taug:ht them the 
physical connexion of this sign with the thing si^ified, was 
mdeed soon lost, with other truths of ^eater miportanc6, 
when their descendants were scattered m small tribes oyer 
the face of the whole earth ; but the remembrance of the 
flood, as well as some confused notions that the rainbow 
conveyed some information from the gods to men, appear 
to have been preserved by tradition among all nations, and 
thousands of pious Christians without knowing any thing 
of the physical causes of the rainbow, consider it, at this 
day, as a token, and even as a pledge, (as in truth it is,) that 
the earth shall not again be destroyed by a deluge. 

The remainder of Noah's history, as recorded by Moses, 
contains but few events deserving of particular notice. 
Having applied himself, as it was natural that he should, to 
the pursuit of husbandry, the patriarch, we learn, planted a 
▼ine, and drinking too freely of the wine, fell asleep in his 
tent, with his bocly uncovered, and ina veiy immodest pos* 
ture. Ham, who espied his fatlier in this condition, instead 
of concealing his weakness, proclaimed it aloud, and made 
him the subject of scorn ancl derision to his two brothers, 
Shem and Japheth. These, however, not only refused to 
join in Ham's indecent mirth, but took a garment, and plao- 
mg^ it upon their shoulders, went backwards towards their 
fiiuier, and piously dropped it over him as he lay. The 
probability is, too, that not content with this, tliey watched 
him during the remainder of his sleep, so as to hinder a sinii> 
lar occurrence from taking place ; and doubtless replied to 
the inquiries, which we may imagine him to have put on 
awaking, bV giving an account of the whole transaction as 
it happenea. Noui's indiepation was naturally excited l^ 
the snameful behaviour of %am , he poured out upon him, 
and his posterity through Canaan, that remarkable curae, 
which doomed them to be " the servant of servants," whilst 
Bhem and Japheth received each a blessing, which time, in 
its progress, has conspicuously fulfilled. 

buch is a summary of all that Moses tells us concerning 
Koah, after his departure from the ark, at the period of the 
■ubsiding of the Delude. He lived as the father of a new 
world no fewer than three hundred and fifty years, and b(6 
died at the extreme old age of nine hundred and fifty. 

Thcore are but few circumstances in the preceding detaO% 
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to^wliich it appears neoessaiy to advert, for the purpose d 
vindicating them trom such objections as infidelity is apt to 
brin^ forward. The difficulty, if such it deserve to be called, 
relative to the establishment of the rainbow in the cloud, wa 
have already sufficiently explained; whibt thoee which 
have beea started with reference to other points, as they 
possess still less of reason, we had almost said of plausibihty, 
8C will they require even less of argument to refute and set 
them aside.— It has, for example, mn asked why to ^oidi 
should have been granted the permission to eat animal food, 
seeing that no such grant was made to Adam, who, even 
in his state of innojcence, was thus in a situation less fortu-. 
L&te than that afterwards occupied by his degenerate de- 
scendant. We have no hesitation in replying, that the 
grant of animal food originated, not in any idea of adding 
to man^s enjoyments, but in necessity. It is well known 
that both the stomach and palate become so habituated to 
almost any kind of diet, as to derive the reverse of ffratifi- 
cation from a change ; and hence, he who concludes that by 
the grant of animalfood an addition was made to the sensuH. 
pleasures of Noah and his sons, assumes as an admitted fiict, 
a matter to which all experience stands opposed. The truth 
seems to be, that Noah and his sons were directed to kill, 
the inferior animals for food, because the earth, though not 
rendered permanently more <steril by the flood, must, for at 
least some time, have been renderecf incapable of ripening 
fruits and vegetables in sufficient quantities for their sup- 
port ; and the permission was extended to men in all after- 
ages, because it undeniably tends to enlarge, if we may so 
speak, tlie sphere of God's benevolence. The very same 
thine may be said in vindication of God's arrangements, l^ 
ivhich some of the inferior animals seem to be formed for the 
mere purpose of furnishing sustenance to others ; and it is 
not going too far to assert, that in^their case at least this ar-. 
rangement must have held good from the beginning. This 
earu could not support so great a number of animals as it 
does, if some of them did not prey upon others, for if neither 
men were to eat animal food, nor beasts of prey to devour 
their fellow-creatures, some of those creatures could never 
have been wanted, and therefore would not have been cro> 
ated ; as the food oy which they might hayc been sustained, 
would have been all preoccupied by creatures placed above 
them in the scale of being. No doubt the matter which 
forms the bodies of those animals that now furnish food to. 
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men, and to beasts and te birds of prey, might baTO been 
converted into so many inanimate masses, into pompumSy as 
Archbishop King expresses it, 6tted to support the lires c4 
^ men and beasts ; but it is obvious that by tnis contrivance 
:Jrere would have been much less of life, and, therefore much 
less of enjoyment in the world than at present. Sheep and 
oxen, and oven Uie more timid animals of the chase, enjoy, 
life whilst it lasts, and are not rendered uneasy by the pros* 

Sect of death, which they do not anticipate ; and when 
eath comes, as come it must to every living creature, whose 
origin is in the dust, it is of no consequence to them by what 
means, or to what purpose they die, provided the agonies oi 
death be not protracted. It may be thought that Uie ante- 
lope and the stag suffer much anxiety m their repeated 
olarms by the roaring of the lion, and perhaps they do ; but, 
probably their caixiety, like the anxiety of men, called upon 
pepeatedly to face danger, is more than compensated by the 
satisfaction arising from escape. 

Though we consider this answer as perfectly sufficient 
to satisfy the rational mquirer, we deem it proper to add, 
that many excellent divines have argued that God changed 
the diet of man, because he had already determined to ab- 
breviate the span of human life. This may be true, be- 
cause we believe experience has established the fact, that a 
diet, of which animal food forms no part, if it tend not to 
increase the muscular power of man, renders him muob 
less liable to disease. But if we are to seek for a solution 
of the enigma in reasons such as this, that of Theodoret 
appears still more worthy of credit; — "God,** says he, 
'* foreknowing that men in future ages would idolize his 
creatures, changed their diet from the fruits of the earth to 
the flesh of animals, that he mieht aggravate the absurdity^, 
and make it more ridiculous oy their consuming at their 
tables that to which they sacrificed at their altars, since no- 
thing is more absurd than to worship what we eat." 

Besides this objection^ it has been urged that the account 
of Noah*s drunkenness and ind^ency accords but little 
with our notions of a man taken, as the reward of his 
piety, under the especial protection of God ; whilst the 
cursinf of Ham, and the blessing of Shorn and Japheth, 
have been ridiculed as the acts of a person still labouring 
under the influence of intoxication. 
^ To the first part of this objection we reply, that though 
- ii our own version, Noah is represented as ** drinking of 
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wme and being dmnken," the original expresses no mors 
Jian it elsewhere does, when Joseph's brethren are repre-. 
sented as 'drinking with him, and being merry. It may be^ 
therefore, that Noah's drunkenness amounts to nothing 
more than that he refreshed himself with wine after the 
labour of the day, whilst the form of the garments worn by 
the ancients in general, may sufficiently account for his ex 
pbsure, after he fell asleep. But erantuiff that the transla- 
tion ought to be viewed m tne light in wliich it is usually 
represented, what do we learn from it? Simply that 
Moses was too faithful an histoiiein. to hide the faults even 
of the most upright among the characters of whom he makes 
mention, and that human nature was, in the days of Noah, 
the same frail and fallible thing that it is now. Not only, 
therefore, is the detail to be. received, but a great moral is 
to be drawn from it, because it is a happy illustration of 
what the apostle means when he says, "Let him that think- 
eth he standeth, take heed lest he falL" It will be seen, 
that in accounting for Noah's error, we have not attended 
to the opinion prevalent among the rabbins, that the pa- 
triarch naving accidentally effected the invention of wjne, 
became oveirpowered in consequence of his ignorance of its 
intoxicating qualities. If the vine grew, as it doubtless 
did, in tlie antediluvian world, there is no reason to suppose 
that men should remain, during two thousand years, igno- 
rcmt of the uses to which its fruit might be turned ; whilst 
accidentally to discover a phenomenon, which depends up> 
on a process so remarkable as fermentation, is neany impos- 
sible. 

With respect to .Noah's conduct in blessing Shem and 
Japheth, and in cursing Canaan, were we bound to suppose 
that it took place immediately on the patriarch awaKing 
out of sleep, then indeed it might not be easy to vindicate 
him from the charge of having acted under the impulse of 
momentary irritation ; but there is nothing in Scripture to 
authorize such an opinion. On the contrary, though Moses, 
in his anxiety to render tiie details, of the ancient world 
brie^ subjoins the account of Noah's blessings and cursea 
to the history of his exposure, we are no more bound to. 
believe that the one event occurred immediately upon the 
other, than that the planting cf the^neyard and the drink* 
ing of the wine were both the operations of a single day. 
Noma's dealings with his ctaldren hav6 accordingly been 
regarded by the best authorities, in all ages, to have corre»* 

IS 
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ponded entirely with Jacob's behayiour towards his som^ 
whom he blessed before his death, and this is the more pro- 
bable, seeing that Noah's predictions could not possibly 
aiTect the incuyiduals to whom they were addressed. Nay, 
nor were, the descendants of the person cursed, afiected by 
that curse so long as they continued righteous, since we find 
in Abraham's days, Melchizedek among them, whose name 
was expressive of his chaiacter, Kin^ of Righteousness and 
Priest of the Most High Grod ; whilst Abimelech, whose 
name imports PaterruU Kingy pleaded the integrity of his 
heart, and the righteousness of his nature, before God, and 
hisplea was admitted. ^ 

The curse upon Canaan was, that he should be a servant 
to Shem ; and it was accomplished many centuries after, 
when the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, drove the 
Canaanites from their country, destroying multitudes by 
the sword, and reducing still greater multitudes to the con- 
dition of bondsmen. In like manner Canaan was doonoed 
to be the servant, when the Greeks and Romans, descend- 
ed fi*om Japheth, subdued the relics of the Canaanites at 
Tyre, at Thebes^ at Carthage, and throughout Africa; 
wmlst the condition of the Africans at this day, as con- 
trasted with the states and people of Europe and Asia, 
seems to be but the continuation of the destiny imposed 
apon the diildren of Ham by their great ancestor. 

The blessing of Japheth implied that his territories 
should be enlarged. How this has been fulfilled, every one 
inay judge for himself when he beholds, not Europe only, 
and Asia Minor, but Media likewise^ part of Armenia, 
Iberia, Albania, with the extensive regions peopled by the 
Tartar tribes, all owning his sway ; whilst the declaration 
that '* he should dwell in the tents of Shem," became strict- 
ly verified, when first Alexander, and afterwards the Ca»« 
Bars, became masters of Jerusalem, and made the surround- 
ing country tributary. But the blessing of Shem was of 
&r more importance than this : it referred to the coming cC 
the Messiah ; that great event, to which all other occur 
rences, in time, have been but as accessories, and it corres- 
ponded in every particular with the promise first iaade to 
Adam, and afterwards renewed to Noah. Like the curse 
of Canaan, and the less important blessing of Japheth, it, 
too, has received its accomplishment, the Redeemer bavins 
come from the stock of Shem, uuough Abnbam and 
Jndaha 
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It appears, therefore, that Koah's blessingB and curseiL 
to flur from originating either in the fiimes of andigested 
wine^ or in momentary irritation, were the deliberate ouU 
pourings of a prophetic spirit, which, like that which m 
aftertimes possessed Israel, burned up with its brightest 
ustre just before it expired. 



CHAPTER V. 



fiMiieet.— 0^'«e(iont noAotd and anaweretU 
A. M. 28d7 to 3318.— B. C. 2554 to 2093. 

Wk have every reason to suppose, that for some years 
after the flood, -Noah and his ramily dwdt together m the 
immediate vicinity of the mountains where the ark rested* 
As their numbers mcreased, however, and the means of sub» 
sistenoe became scanty, they gradually extended their set^ 
tlements till .they embraced ue whole oi Armenia; and 
when that province was found too narrow to oo&taia them, 
they took possession of the adjacent fertile and pleasant re- 
gions of Assyria,. A^esopotamia, and Media. That every 
movement made during the lifetime of Noah, was made at 
his suggestion, as it carries with it a great desree (^ plausi- 
bility, so has it been held to be true by the ablest writers ; 
indeed, Sl Paul himself at Acts xviL 26, seems to incul* 
cate the belief that to each of his sons the great |«triarch 
distinctly allotted a particular portion of t& world as aa 
inheritance. It is of course impossible to argue this point oa 
any other around than that of probability ; but the foUowing 
opmion of Abulfaragi, supported as it is by that of the 
learned Dr. Hales, appears to us to deserve the deepest at- 
tention : ''To the sons of Shem," says he, "was allotted the 
middle of the earth, namely Palestma, Syria, Assyria, Sa« 
maria, (a town of Babylonian or Cl^ldean Ir^,) Babel« 
Persia, and Hagiar (or Arabia Petrea ;) to the sons of Haiii» 
Tieman, (or Idumea,) Africa, Nigritia, Egypt, Nubia, Scin- 
dia, and India (or western and eastern Inma, on both^sidst 
of the Indus.) To the sons of japheth also, Garbia!^ (the 
north,) Spain, France^ the-eouatEies of the Osraek^ Selavo* 
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nians, Bulgarians, Turks and Armenians." Of course them 
countries could be peopled only in succession, and by Tery 
slow decrees ; nor is it necessary to believe that the family 
of mankmd actually broke up into distinct commonwealUis 
till after the decease of their common father. 

These sereral migrations were already begun, and had, 
to a certain degree been carried into execution, when that 
memorable event befell, to which Scripture teaches us to 
trace back the diversity of languages which now prevails 
upon the earth. '* In the 70th year of Reu,* the sixth in des- 
cent from Shem, about sixty years after the final division ol 
the earth, and in the two hundredth year of the life of Peleg 
a tribe of Cushites, descendants of Ham, which had estah 
lished themselves beyond the Tigris, either dissatisfied wit^ 
the portion which had fallen to them or instigated by ca]» 
rice, suddenly turned back from the east, and directed theh 
faces westward. The leader of this tribe was Nimrod, a 
word signifyihe *' the Rebel,'' who by his great boldness in 
attacking, and his success in destroying wild beasts, had 
acquired from those around him that respect whidi, in a 
semi-barbarous state of society, is granted to no qualities so 
freely as to courage and bodily prowess. This man, arriv- 
ing with his followers at a settlement of the Arphaxadites, 
the children of Shem, of remarkable fertility in the plain of 
Shinar, took forcible possession of the country ; and rebel- 
ling against the divine decree, which through die medium 
of Noah, had assigned to each branch its portion, determin- 
ed to establish himself there. It would appear, moreover, 
that the Cushites, not content to thwart tne wiH of Provi- 
dence in one particular, resolved totally to defeat its designs 
by extending their sovereignty over the whole earth. With 
this view they fell upon me device of building a tower, or 
fort, within which, it hard pressed, they mi^ht find refiiige : 
whilst they carried arms, without hesitation, against au 
their brethren, whom they strove to bring under weir arbi- 
trary dominion. 

Up to this moment, the human inhabitants of the world 
aeton to have employeici one common language. What that 
language was, whether as some imagine, the Hebrew, or aa 
others, with at least equal plausibility suppose, some dialect 
vow totally lost, it is impossible to determine ; but of the 
lacty "^hether we trust to scriptural authority or to the hardljr 

* Bale'fi Chronology, with his account of AbePs saerifle^ 
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Ims credible tescimony of analogy and reaBon, it is impriMi 
ble to doubt. It would appear, moreoyer. that the impioiu^ 
as well as ambitious designs of Nimrod, were not a littlA 
forwarded by that circumstance ; indeed it is easy to ur^^jf • 
stand, how men, holdine familiar and constant mteroounw 
one with another would be liable to become overawed by th% 
superior oouraee and daring of one of themselves, to whom 
large numbers nad already submitted. Under these circum- 
aances it seemed good to unerring Wisdom immediately (<» 
interfere ; and by placing| mankmd in a novel situation^ to 
bring about the great designs of Providence, by oompelhng 
different tribes and families to seek for separate habitations^ 
and forms of government, through a positive inability to 
dwell peaceably or advantageously together. 

We have said that one ofthe measures of Nimrod for the 
attainment of universal sovereignty, was to erect a tower, 
or fortress, within which his plunder might at all times be 
secured* and his followers, in case of a repulse, find shelter. 
We are not ignorant that the language of Scripture has some* 
times receiveid a different interpretation ; and that the ere^ 
tion of the tower is represented as referring to an object totaU 
]y distinct firom that tor which we have given Nimrod credit, 
in the 1 1th chapter of Genesis for example, it is stated, that 
" the people said one to another, go to, let us build a tower 
whose top may reach to heaven ;" from which commentators 
have drawn the inference, that these persons were so foolish 
and impiouL as to imagine that they might guard against the 
<^anger of a future deluge, by erecting a tower of such a height, 
that the water should not be able to sweep over it. But not 
to dwell too much on the extreme improbability that any 
race of persons, accustomed to mountamous scenery, could 
entertain the idea that they eould erect a tower, over which, 
waters that flooded the summits of Ararat, would not sweep^ 
it appears to us, that the concluding clause of the verse 
wherein they, are represented as saymg, *'and let us make 
us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the foce of the 
whole earth," places the transaction with the designs of its 
inventors, in their true light. Without a doubt Nimrod in- 
tended to resist the divine decree, which doomed mankind 
to separate themselves, and colonise the whole earth ; and 
he conceived that this tower, whilst it furnished him with a 
place of safe retreat, would serve as a sort of landmark to 
keep the families of men together. That, however, which 
be impiously devised with a view to thwart the counsels ci 
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the Most High, was made to conduce, more than any thng 
which had yet befallen, to their adrancement; and ths 
building, begun to perpetuate the wisdom and greatness of 
its founder, remained a standing monument of his foUy 
and absolute inability to counteract the designs of ProTi- 
dence. 

It is of no small advantage in our endeavours to ascertain 
the precise site of this memoraUe edifice, that the inspired 
historian has given us a particular account of the materials 
of which it was composed. His expressions are, that the 
people had brick for stone, and slime for mortar ; the word 
slivM being, in our version, substituted for the more appro- 
priate term, bitumen ; and as no builders have ever preterred 
bric^ to stone, where the latter could be procured in ade- 
quate quantities, we must believe that the founders of Babel 
were driven to make use of hardened clay, because more 
solid materials lay not within their search. Now, it is a 
well-attested fact, that the great plain of Babylon is not 
ouJy remarkable for the absence of every thing Uke a stone- 

auarry, but the soil chances to be particularly well fitted fot 
le making of bricks ; whilst bitumen, both solid and liquic^ 
abounds there, in a de^ee unparalleled in any other-quartet 
of the globes To this fact Herodotus, Yitruvius, Strabo^ 
Justin, with other ancient writers bear ample testimony ; 
indeed, thejr represent the walls of the great city of Baby- 
lon, as it existed in the days of Cyrus, to have been held 
together by bituminous cement. We have, therefore, no 
hesitation, in asserting our conviction that the tower of 
Babel must have stood somewhere in the plain of Babylon ; 
nor does it imply any ^ss credulity to oelieve also, that 
the famous tower, so mmutely described by Herodotus as a 
temple of Belus, though not one and the same with the edi- 
fice begun by Nimrod, was erected upon its site, and, in fiict, 
with its materials. 

With respect to the chronol(^ of this portion of the his^ 
tory of mankind, it will be seen by our reference to the 
works of Abulfaragi and Dr. Hales, that we have here, as 
elsewhere, adopted the theory advanced by the latter of 
these eminent perdons. Thus, by referring the dispersion, 
not to the era of Peleg's birth, as has sometimes been done^ 
but to the two hundr^th year of his age, we fix the date <^ 
Nimrod's insane attempt at the five hundred and fortieth 
year after the Deluge : and as it is unauestionably encum* 
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Dered by none of those difficulties which attend other calcn- 
'atioits founded upon dinercnt data, we see no reason why 
It should not be received as correct. It obviates, for exam- 
ple, every objection arising out of the improbability that any 
portion of the human race would, dm'ing the lives of ihoae 
who had witnessed the ludgment of the Deluge, so far for- 
get God as to act daringly in opposition to his will ; whilst 
the difficulty, not less serious, of accounting for the existence 
of the multitudes of men whom such a wonc would unavoid- 
ably employ, ceases to have weight. Within the compass 
of five centuries, not only Noah, but all who, with nim, 
found shelter in the ark, were ^thered to their fathers» 
Mankind, likewise, were multiplied to a very ^eai degree, 
ind hence had become competent to almost any undertak- 
Vig ; but if we follow the opinions of tliose who hold that 
^e dispersion took place during the year of Peleff*s birth, 
receiving at the same time the calculations of the Masoretic 
writings, as determining when the latter event occurred, we 
shall be compelled to fix the date of the memorable transac- 
tion before us at an epoch absolutely repugnant to the sug^ 
eestions of common sense. Peleff was the fifth in descent 
&om Shem, and according to the Masoretic text was bom 
in the one hundred and first year afler the Deluge ; there- 
fore, if we receive as correct the vulgar opinion that the dis- 
persion occurred in the year of his birth, we must also believe 
that wititin the short compass of a century, a sineic family 
xii eieht persons multiplied into various tnbes, whilst their 
moral ana reli^ous depravity became such, that neither the 
adm(^nitions of their rulers, nor the traces of God's power to 
punish, though still visible in all directions, were sufi^cient 
to restrain them firom acting in defiance of a divine decred 
openly promulgated. We need scarcely observe that to 
sudi a theory all experience stands directly opposed ; and 
hence we are compelled to reject both it and the calculations 
on which it is made to depend. Even the Hebrew text, 
though in our opinion exhibiting manifest symptoms of cor- 
ruption, gives no support to a theory so extravagant. It is 
true that PeW, represented as having been bom in the one 
hundred and first year afler the Deluge, is said to have re- 
ceived his name, because in his days the earth was divided ; 
Imt it by no means follows that the division in question took 
place immediately upon his birth, or for many years after. 
relcug's name may have been bestowed upon him, as Abraham 
veoeived his, prophetically, though the event to which it 
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nftiTod came not to pass till towards the close of his life; 
and as that is represented to have lasted throughout two 
hundred and thirty-nine years, we shall, according to the 
Masoretic text, have upwards of three centuries on which 
to calculate. But even tliis, though more to the purpose 
than one century, appears too short a space for the brin^ii^ 
about of objects sq gigantic It is better, therefore, to beheve 
with Dr. Hales, that the chronology of the Hebrew text is 
defeetive, more especially as that of the Septuagint corres- 
ponds almost entirely with his ^ whUe the Samaritan copy, 
a work of ^reat value and antiquity, places the era of the 
dispersion m the three hundred and ninety-sixth year after 
the Deluge. Between it, tlierefore, and Dr. Hale's view of 
the subject, there is a diversity of no more than forty-five 
years, whereas, the difference between the Samaritan and 
Hebrew copies embrace rather more than doable that space 
of time. 

The sacred historian informs us that the rebelliousCushites 
had proceeded to a considerable extent in their undertakings 
when Almighty God determined to interfere in an especial 
manner for its prevention. This was done by affecting 
their organs of speech in such a manner, that their articu- 
lation became irregular and confused, insomuch that they 
oould no longer understand one another ; nor, as a necessaiy 
eonsequence, act in concert. The consequence was. that 
quarrels and dissensions immediately arose amonff them ; 
each looked upon himself as mocked and insulted by his 
neighbour, who addressed him in a dialect absolutely novd, 
and a un^on, framed for purposes of rapine and outrage, 
became violently and outrageously disserved. The workmen 
separated in anger, and scattered themselves abroad in small 
tribes over the countries originally allotted to them. 

In this general breaking up of the universal monarchy, 
Kimrod seems by no means to have concurred. He still r^ 
tained about him a band of fierce and impious followers, 
hy whom he waa regarded with tinlimited respect ; and by 
ueai^s of whom, though he found himself incompetent to 
Wiy on his great undertaking, he kept possession of tht 
district «^oh ne had wrested m>m the Arphaxadites. Hers 
.Jie erected several towas^ all of which are enumerated bjr 
Itfoses ; afler which, feehng his ambition stiU unaated, hf 
made an inroad into Assyria, the territory of Assur, another 
sf the sons of Shera. Onoe m^e successes attended Ui 
operalioiis ; and iie.lmilt there a«tty» to which l^e gatn thf 
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asme of Nlnev;eh, a ^word which denotes the dwelling; ov 
habitation of Ninus. Whether it was so called in honour 
of himself or of his son, authors are not agreed. It is ce- 
neitdly thought to have been in honour of his son, but Dr. 
Hales is of a contrary opinion : the name Nimrod, as he 
observes, signifying a rebel, is not likely to have been 
assumed by himself, nor given to him by his father, but to 
have been imposed upon him as a mark of their abhorrence 
by the Shemites whom he oppressed. Ninus, however, 
literally signifying Son, may nave been given, naturally 
enough, as a proper name to this most distinguished of all 
the sons of Cush ; in comparison of whom the others would, 
in the estimation of that violent race, be considered as 
utterly insignificant ; but of the son of Nimrod nothing 
remarkable is known. 

Nimrod, as he was the first that subverted the patriarchal 
government, so is he thought to have introduced the Zabian 
^ idolatry of the heavenly host among his subjects, by whom 
he was believed, at his death, to be translated into the con- 
stellation Orion, that he might still, attended by his hounds 
Sirius and Canicula, pursue his favourite game the Great 
Bear. In process of time he came to be deified and worshipped 
by the Phoenicians, Assyrians, and Greeks, under the names 
of Baal, Beel, Bel, and Belus, all of them signifying Lord or 
Master : whilst there is little doubt that he is the Beta Rama, 
that is, Bela the son of Rama, of the Hindoos. In a word, 
J^imroid appears to have been one of those remcurkable char- 
acters of whom the fame went abroad into all the earth, and 
of whom, look where we may, we can discover no nation of 
antiquity which retains not, either in records or traditions,. 
at least some trace. That he was brave, persevering, 
possessed of sreat bodily strength and high talents, seems to 
"vlmit of no doubt whatever : out his impiety and tyranny 
were not less memorable than his vaiour; and hence, 
beyond a question, his name of bad pre-eminence, the Rebel. 

We are not aware that to the details ofTereu above any 
serious objection is likely to be offered ; unless, indeed, it 
be boldly urged, first, that such a building as the tower of 
Babel was never erected at all, or secondly, that aUowing- 
the contrary to be the cose, the account of'^its erection, as 
giyen by Moses, is wholly incredible. That writer is re^re- 
tented as stating, not that the Cushites under Nimrod, but 
that the whole race of men combined for the aecompliah- 
ment of this extraordinary project ; whilst if the Hebrew 
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computatibn be correct, the cambination must have taken 
place in the lifetime of Koah himself. 

With respect to the latter of these difHculties we have 
vlready said enough to prove that it really possesses no 
ground of reason. It is a mere gratuitous assumption to 
suppose that the tower of Babel was begun to be ouilt at 
the period of Peleg's birth; whilst it is perfectly impossible 
to believe that Shem, Ham, Japheth, and even Noah himself 
could so speedily forget the visitation of the flood as to enter, 
within the space of a century, into any scheme of rebellion 
against Jehovah. Nay, we may ^ further, by venturing to 
assert, diat in an act so glaringly mipious as the building of 
Uie tower of Babel, the immediate descendants of Shem and 
Japheth, are not very likely to have joined. It appears quite 
inconceivable that these men should have resisted the 
authority of their fathers and grandfathers, or despised their 
•experience, confirmed as that experience must have been, 
by (he remains of the ark certainly preserved lone; after that 
period, and by the evidence which the earth must nave every 
where exhibited of its having been lately covered with 
water. These facts seem to furnish an insurmountable 
argument against the truth of the hypothesis that the tower 
of Babel was begun to be built within a hundred years after 
the flood, whilst the argument which opposes the notion 
that the whole race of mankind were embarked in the un* 
dertaking, appears no less conclusive. The great object of 
the builders was to prevent themselves from being scattered 
abroad, and to make to themselves a name. What they 
could mean by *' making?' to themselves a name, if all man- 
kind were to share in that name, it is impossible to conceive ; 
for in the estimation of whom, could all men, united in one 
society, be great or fiunous ? That they were not idiots 
who undertook to build the tower and city of Babel, is evi- 
dent from the judicious expedient on whidi they fell to sup- 
ply the absence of stone and mortar ; yet none but idiots 
could suppose it pMOssible for the whole himuin race to live 
for ever, and multiply without dispersing themselves beyond 
the limits of Babylonia ar .d Assyria. 

But how are the explicit declarations of Moses to be met f 
For that he, at leas^ involves all mankind in the cndfe^ 
•eems to be undeniable. After assuring us that " by thesCi 
that is, by the descendants from Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
were the nations divided in the earth after the flood," he 
o b e cTfO i^ « And the whole earth was of ohe language and 
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of one speech. And it came to pass as they journeyed 
from the east, that they found a plam in Shinar." What is 
meant by this, if it be understood not to imply, that ** the 
whole earth** took part in the project so miraculously inter* 
rupted. 

As the preceding passage stands in our authorized ver- 
sion, there is no denying that it appears, at least, to iavour 
the idea, that the whole human race were inirolred in this 
act of rebellion, because, according to . the idiom of the 
English language, " the whole earth^' may be made to stand 
for the people of the whole earth ; but whoever takes the 
trouble to consult the Hebrew, the Septua^int, or the Vul- 
gate version will find, that no such meamng is expressed 
there. In every one of these the passage runs thus : ''And 
the earth was of one lip, and one voice was to them all ; 
and it fell out during the journeying of those from the 
east." Now a minute's consldferation will serve to i^tisfy the 
scholar, that tlie announcement as to the sameness of'^lan* 
euage, is, and must be, merely parenthetical, whilst the 
latter part of the sentence refers, and can refer, only to die 
*^ families of the sons of Noah after their generations, in 
their nations." All those, however, of whom it is after- 
wards said, ^ that by them were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood," could not possibly be wandering in a 
body ** from the east," the earlier stream of population bo- 
inff universally admitted to have set to the east, not from it. 
The wanderers westward could, therefore, be none others 
except a tribe which had previously gone to the east and 
become dissatisfied with tneir settlement; and that they 
were Ousliites, headed, as above stated, by Nimrod, we 
have the combined authority of tradition, and palpable pro- 
bability for believing. 

But what authority have we for believing, that there ever 
existed such a tower as this of Babel at all ? and above all, 
why attribute to a miracle wrought in punishment of its 
erection, that diversity of languages for which natural 
causes amply account? Of the actual existence of the 
tower of Babel a few ages after the Deluge, no man can en- 
tertain a doubt, who is previously convinced of the authen- 
ticity and divine inspiration of the Book of Genesis.' The 
tact being mentionecf there in terms as positive as are em- 
ployed to record the building of the ark, and the preserva- 
tion of Noah and his sons, he must be possessed of a singu- 
ar turn oi mind indeed who can profess to credit the one, 
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3pet disbelieve the truth of the other ; and hence, were 
to content ourselves with affirming that the tower was cer- 
tainly built, because it is so stated by Moses, we should do 
enough. But here, as in a variety of other instances, the 
details of Holy Writ receive a strong coiToboration from 
ancient and universal tradition ; for there is no tradition 
more ancient, nor any more general, than that which refers 
to the commencement of this memorable structure, and the 
interference of Divine power to check its progress. Thus 
Abydenus, as quoted by Eusebius, declares, that ^ the first 
race of men, big with a fond conceit of the bulk and strength 
of their bodies, built, in the place where Babylon now 
stands, a tower of such prodigious height that it seemed to 
touch the skies ; but that the winds and the gods overthrew 
the mighty structure upon their heads." ni like manner 
Eupolemus, as cited by Alexander Polyhistor, affirms, that 
" the city of Babylon was first built hy giants who escaped 
from the flood; that those giants built the most famous 
tower in all history ; and that the tower was dashed to 
pieces by the Almighty power of God, and the giants dis- 
persed and scattered over the face of the whole earth." 
Again, whatever may be the value of the Sibyl's testimony, 
nothing can be more certain, than that she is referred to by 
Josephus as vouching for the truth of the Mosaic account. 
Indeed, there is not a scrap of ancient history extant, with 
one solitary exception, which fails to ^ive the weight of its 
assurances, however these may be estimated, to the details 
of Holy Writ. All unite in asserting, that a huge tower 
was bmlt by gigantic men at Babylon ; that th^re was then 
but one language among mankind ; that ^e undertaking 
was offensive to the gods ; and that therefore they demolish* 
ed the tower, overwhelmed the workmen,* confounded their 
language, and dispersed them over the face of the whole 
earth. 

But though such be undeniably the case, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose with some authors, that the tower in ques- 
tion was really a structure of prodigious dimensions, far 
less to confound it with that tower, or rather temple, of 
which Herodotus, in his history, gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion. The language of Scripture is frequently figurative, 
even when it describes historical events, and that the ex- 
pression *' whose top may reach to heaven,'* is not to be 
understood literally, we possess ample ground for conclude 
ingk It could not be so understood by men who had look* 
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ed upon such mountains as those of Ararat, whilst we knov 
that It is elsewhere employed with reference to the cities of 
Canaan to denote no more than that they were surrounded 
with lofty, and probably, strong walls. But though quite 
distinct u-om the temple of Belus, and perhaps, as com- 
pared with that structure, both rude and of trifling dimen- 
sions, the tower of Babel might still deserve, in times so 
remote, to be accounted wonderful ; whilst the proportion 
which it bore to the temple of Babylon in Xerxes's day, 
. was, probably, not more extraordinary than that which the 
city of London now bears, to the Londinium, or Londinum 
of the Trinobantes. On the whole, therefore, we are bound 
to conclude^ not only that some such tower did exist, but 
that it existed on the spot which afterwards supported 
Babylon, and that it would have been, when completed, at 
least sufficiently capacious to serve the purposes which it 
was designed to serve. What these purposes were we 
have already taken occasion to explain ; but it is worthy of 
remark, that many able writers suppose it to have served 
the double purposes of a place of defence, and a temple. 
Among others may be particularized the authority of Arch- 
bisliop Tennison, who contends that the shape of the edi- 
£c6 was pyramidical; that it was so form^ in order to 
assimilate it to the flame, which always ascends conically ; 
and that it was erected in honour of the sun, as the god who 
dried up the waters of the great flood. There is, at least, 
nothing impossible in this ; and if Nimrod was the founder 
of the Zabian idolatry, as all antiquity seems to indicate, 
the notion is highly probable. 

We come now to the last objection urged against the 
truth of the Mosaic history, namely, that which would 
denounce the idea that a diversity of lan^ages was origin* 
ally brought about by a miracle. As this is a mere ques- 
tion of lact, all reasoning about it seems useless, for all 
must end here, either that the case is so, or that it is not. 
Such as believe the Bible will believe the account given 
tiiere ; such as disbelieve the Bible will, in the face of it, 
and of universal tradition, look elsewhere for a cause ade-^ 
quate to account for an undeniable phenomenon.. For our 
own parts we consider the history of Moses to e^ibit so 
much more of probability than any theory which has yet 
been advanced, that independently of our reliance upon him' 
as an inspired author, we are at once disposed to adopt hiA 
featiments ; whilst, taking the belief of his inspiration inUk- 
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connderation, we know not how his assertions are to \m 
contradicted. 

The whole of the arguments against the Mosaic acoount, 
may be compressed withiii a very narrow conrpass. They 
amount simply to this ^ — that the cause of the variety of 
languages in the world is funded in reason and nature, in 
the difference of climates, m the unsettled temper of man- 
kind, in the necessary mutability of sublunary things, in 
the rise and fall of empires, in that constant change, in 
short, which is continually going on throughout the whole 
compass of human affairs. It is useless, therefore, to hare 
recourse to miracles in a case where miracles are not heed- 
ed ; since it is only necessary to suppose that all languages 
now extant sprang from one common root, arid that they 
are no more than different forms and dialects of the same 
tongue, which the lapse of time, assisted by certain inci- 
dental causes, has produced. 

We have already said, that no man who believes the Bible 
can have recourse to this theory,' however plausible it may 
appear, seeing Uiat the matter of fact is differently account 
ed for in the inspired volume ; but the theory itself, inde» 
pendently of idl recourse to other grounds of ■ objection, 
seems scarcely to be supported by experience. *Not to 
affix a higher value than Uiey deserve to the numerous, and 
as it were radical contrarieties which abound between the 
constitution of the eastern, the western, and the northern 
tongues, it may be observed that languages vary but little, 
even in the lapse of many centuries, unless those who speak 
them be either overrun, or drawn into dose and intimate 
'Connexion with states which employ other languages. The 
Roman language, for example, was brought to considerable 
perfection before the time of Plautus ; and though some 
obsolete words may occasionally appear in his writmgs, yet 
:any man who understands Latin may read with ease every 
work which appeared in that language from, the days ol 
Plautus down to die era of Theodonc the Goth. This, 
'however, comprises a period of no less than seven hunihred 
years ; and, but for the irruption of the barbarians from the 
north, there is little doubt tJiat the Latin would have con> 
tinned unclianged during many ages after. In like manner, 
we may safely assert, that had not the Turks when they 
overran Greece, brought darkness and ignorance abng with 
fthem, the Greek mient have continued to- this day much as 
'it was in the days of Homer ; since we see from that poet% 
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works, and the commentaries of Eustathius ti}»on them, 
that it remained for upwards of two thousand years, witJi* 
out undergoing any material alteration. Now, sup})0&iiig 
that all mankind originally made use of the same language, 
and that no miraculous interference took place in onier to 
confound it, how can we account for the first origin of those 
dialects which we find corrupting and introducing varieties 
into others. Mere change of place never causes men's 
language radically to chans^e, unless it be aided by other 
causes ; for we know that the Greeks of Asia Minor spoke 
a dialect of the same language which was spoken by the 
Greeks of Europe. The French of the Isle of Bourbon 
speak a dialect of the same language with the French of 
Paris ; and the Elnglish of North America, employ few ex- 
pressions which are not occasionally employed in the vicin- 
ity of London. There must, then, we apprehend, have been 
something more than a natural cause, for the diversity of 
speech which we find among men ; and that cause is satis- 
fiictorily stated only in the Book of Crenesis. 

But though we thus express ourselves, it is very far from 
our intention to argue that Almighty God obliterated in a 
moment all trace of the original language from the minds of 
the Cushites, and substituted in its room other languages, 
difiTering radically and entirely from one another. The He- 
brew text by no means asserts this, indeed it clearly implies 
that God interfered, not with the formation or groundwork 
of the lemguage, but with the articulation of those who em- 
ployed it. Improper articulation, however, renders a lan- 
guage quite as unmteUigible to tliose by whom it is spoken 
correctly, as if the language itself were absolutely strange 
to them ; and among persons of the violent and irascible 
temperaments which seem to have possessed the builders of 
Babel, such misunderstandings would soon lead to ouarrels. 
'Nay, we much doubt whether abend of English laoourers, 
collected at random from Cornwall, Devonsmre, Yorkshure, 
Somersetshire and Kent, would either comprehend, or pa - 
tiently bear with one another ; though nooody can deny 
that such persons employ the same language, though they 
give to it a ^jeat variety of eirticulation. Tliat changes in 
the pronunciation of the original language equal, or perhaps 
greater than this were produced by divine interference can- 
not, we think, be doubted ; and, as such a commencement 
would ^adually lead to greater and more important contra^ 
ffietieSt it sufficiently accounts for facts which^ without it, 
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must be absolutely inexplicable. But we are not called 
upon by Moses to believe more, far less to imagine that 
tnree, or four, or five original tongues were all made to 
start up, as it were, in a moment. On the contrary, as that 
author represents Abraham to haye held converse, inde- 
pendently of any interpreter, with Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Canaanites, it is very evident that the lan- 
^age in use, throughout these countries at least, must haye 
been radically the same ; whilst the book of Job, if really 
written by that patriarch, distinctly proves that even so late 
as his time, the Arabic and Hebrew were but dialects one 
of the other. It is indeed possible that into the minds of the 
children of Magog, who seem to have been driven, by some 
divine impulse, far to the north, a totally new language may 
have been infused ; and, if so, the fact sufficiently accounts 
for their remote wanderings *, but it is abundantly evident 
that the different nations which were settled in the vicinity 
of the original seat of mankind, whether descended from 
Ham, Shem, or Japheth, all spoke lan|^ages, which, at an 
era far removed from the time of the dispersion, were essen- 
tially the same. On the whole, therefore, we are forced to 
conclude, that the Mosaic history deserves implicit credit, 
even on the ground of extreme probability ; smce it satis- 
factorily explains a phenomenon inexplicable without it, 
yet asserts no more than what the experience of erery man 
may confirm. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OolonuadoH of the Earih. — Progreu of Idolatry, — TVacUtum§ 
among diffemU noftotu, qf a flood, — Cau qf TVo^ — His death, 

A. M. 3318 to 3333.— B. C. 2093 to 2078. 

Of the events which occurred between the dispersion and 
the call of Abraham, so little ik said in Holy Scripture, that 
it appears as unnecessary as it would be uninteresting to 
attempt, in this place, minutely to describe them. Let it 
suffice to state, that whilst Moses contents himself with 

frying a brief genealogical table, by means of which the 
escent of the ulustrious ancestor of the Jewish nation from 
Shem is made manifest, he says no more of other tribes thai 
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might tend to satisfy liis countrjnnen, touching; the begin- 
ning of the states with whom they were in the habit of 
coming into contact. Thus we are told that Terah, the 
father of Abraham, derived his origin from Noah, through 
Nahor, Serug, Reu, Peleg, Eber, Salah, Arphaxad and 
Shem. In like manner, though Japheth is represented to 
have been the father of seven sons, of the descendants of 
two of ^them only, namely, Gomer and Javan, is particular 
mention made ; wliilst out of the four sons specified as being 
bom to Ham, the posterity of three are minutely and care-, 
^ly traced. These three are Cush, the father of Nimrod, 
the great founder of the Babylonian empire, Mizraim the 
ancestor of the Egyptian kmgs, and progenitor of the 
Philistmes, and Canaan, the forefather of the Phoenicians, 
Hittites, Canaanites, Jebusites, Hivites, Amorites, and of 
all those tribes between whom and the Israelites, so many 
wars occurred. With respect to the other children of the 
then great heads of the new world, little further notice is 
taken of them, than may be included under the general de- 
claration that " by them were the nations divided in tlie 
earth, after the flood." With this obvious fact before us, 
we do not think it worth while to amuse the reader by 
transcribing the names of any one of the numerous places 
of migration which ingenious moderns have assigned as the 
homes of their remote ancestors. It is enough for us to be 
assured, that there exists so marked a similarity between 
the formation, customs, manners, and habits of mankind in 
general, however diversified they may be in more minute 
respects by climate and circumstances, as to leave no rea- 
sonable cause of doubt as to their common origin. 

Of this any inquirer may easily satisfy himself, if he be 
content to examine man, not superficially, or with the eye 
of idle curiosity, but carefully, philosophically, and with 
strict attention to the geographical positions m. which he 
may be found. Thus to trace a resemblance between the 
degraded Esquimaux, and the polished native of Vienna or 
Paris, is a task of no difficulty whatever, provided only we 
follow him through the Greenlander upwards ; whilst the 
distinguishing marks which assign an Asiatic origin to all 
other American natives, from Cape Horn to the northern 
confines of Labrador, have been too accurately noted by Dr. 
Robertson, to be given in other words than his own : ** There 
ia," says that eleeant writer, " such a striking similitude in 
the form of their bodies and the qualities of th eir minds, that 
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notwiths'Anding the diyersities occasioned by the influenee 
of climatCi or unequal progress in improvement, we must 
pronounce them to he all descended from the some source. 
It is remarkable that in every peculiarity, whe^er in their 
persons or dispositions, which characterizes the Americans, 
they have some resemblance to the rude tribes scattered 
over the north-east of Asia, but almost none to the natives 
settled in the northern ex^tremitics of Europe. We may, 
therefore, refer them to the former origin, ana conclude that 
their Asiatic progenitors, having settled in those parts of 
America where the proximity of the two continents has been 
discovered, spread gradually over its various rej^ons. This 
account of the progress of population in America coincides 
with the traditions of the Mexicans concerning their own 
origin, which, imperfect as they are, were preserved with 
more accurac}r, and merit greater credit, than those of any 
other people in the new world. According to them their 
remote ancestors came from a remote country, situated to 
the north-west of Mexico. The Mexicans point out their 
various stations as they advanced from this, into the interior 
provinces ; and it is precisely the same route which they 
must have held, if they had been emigrants from Asia. The 
Mexicans, in describino^ the appearance of their progenitors, 
their manners, and habits of lite at that period, exactly de- 
lineate those of the rude Tartars, from whom I suppose 
them to have sprung." 

We have taken the trouble to insert this long extract from 
Dr. Robertson, because we are aware that the condition in 
which America stood when discovered by Cohimbus and his 
followers, has been more frequently brought forward, as op- 
posed to the Mosaic theory of population, than any other 
circumstance connected with the history of mankind. As 
to the varieties of complexion, form, costume, religion and 
language, which occur m the old world, all these have long 
ceased to bo regarded as other than the unavoidable effects 
of climate. It is well known, for exQimple, that a continued 
residence under the tropics gradually converts the complex- 
ion from white to blacK, not in one or two, or perhaps, ten 
generations, but certainly in the end. Of this truth the 
escendants from the Portuguese settlers in India present a 
memorable example, who, though they have tenaciously 
avoided all intermarriages vtrith the people among whom 
they dwell, are not now to be distinguished, either in fea- 
tuie or colour, trom their Asiatic neighbours. In like niaiv 
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ner the woolly hair of the Negro may as surely be traced 
back to the operations of a particular temperature, as t)ie 
change upon the coat of the dog from wool to hair, or from 
hair to wool, is attributable to the removal of the animal 
from one region to another. It seems, therefore, beyond 
dispute, that mankind have all originally sprung from the 
same stock, and as the information conveyed m the Bible on 
this he€Kl is in no respect in contradiction to reason or pro- 
bability, it deserves to be received, independently of its di- 
vine authority, with unlimited respect. 

But it is not true, that many nations, especially the Chi- 
nese, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Hin4oos, trace oack their 
own history through thousands of years prior to the date of 
the Mosaic Deluge ; and as these appear to have been at one 
period much more civilized than tney are at present, why 
should their statements, restii^ as theydo upon proofs ci 
astronomical calculations be rejected ? It cannot be denied 
Uiat among the several nations alluded to, more especially 
among the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Hindoos, the science 
of astronomy was very early cultivated, and that they car- 
ried it to a state of extraordinary perfection long before the 
natives of the west began to direct their attention to it at 
all. It is equally true, that they all lay claim, and have 
long laid clami, to an antiquity totally irreconcilable with 
the truth of the Mosaic history ; but it is a gross mistake 
to suppose, that the justice of their claims has, in a sinfrle 
instance been substantiated, by any thing more trustworthy 
than their own bare assertions. With respect to the Egjrp- 
tians, no man, we will venture to say, can peruse the account 
given by Herodotus of their pretensions, and of the grounds 
on which they are supported, without being convinced that 
they are wholly fabulous; whilst of the Chaldeans it may suf- 
fice to observe, that though Alexander is reported to have dis- 
covered in Babylon observations for 1903 years previous to 
his arrival, the very commencement of their chronology has 
been proved to go no further back than the era of Kinr Na- 
bonEissar, or 747 years before Christ. So is it also wim res» 
pect to the Chinese, whose calculations carry on the very face 
of Uiem proofs of their absolute contradiction to matters of 
fact; whilst the records of the Brahmins appear daily less 
and less valuable, as they come to be examined by compe- 
tent judges ; yet it is a remarkable fact, that these people 
shoutd have all preserved a tradition of their original, so 
doeely analogous to the details of Sacred History as to 
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leave no doubts uFK>n the mind as to the source from vhidi 
It came. Our limits will not permit us to offer ercn a brief 
outline of each of these : but tne following, among the frag- 
ments from Berosus's History, preserved by Josephus, Ta- 
tianus, Eusebius, and others, will suffice to show how nearly 
the Chaldean tradition approached to the truth as recorded 
by Moses. 

After an elaborate description of Babylonia, and a strange 
story of a certain creature, which in the first year of the 
world came out of the Red Sea, conversed familiarly with 
man, and taught them the knowledge of letters and several 
useful arts, Berosus proceeds to give a short account of -ten 
kings who reigned in Chaldea before the flood ; the first of 
whom, Alorus, corresponds exactly with Adam, as the last 
Xesuthus, corresponds, with Noah. Of this Xesuthus he 
delivers the following history : " Chronus, or Saturn, appear- 
ed to him in a dream, and warning him that mankind should 
be destroyed by a flood, commanded him to build a shi]v 
into which, having previously stocked it with proTisions, 
and introduced a certain quantity of fowls and fourfooted 
beasts, he, with his friends and nearest relatives should en- 
ter. Xesuthus did as he was ordered. He built a ship, the 
length of which was five furlongs, and the breadth two fur- 
longs ; he placed in it all the creatures and articles concern- 
ing which he had received directions, and finally embarked 
himself, with his wife, children, and friends. By and by 
the flood came ; and when it began to abate, he let some 
birds fly, which finding no food, nor place of rest for their 
winffs, returned again into the ship. After a few days de> 
fay he let the birds go again, whicn came back with their 
feet darkened with mud; but when for. the third time he 
dismissed them, they never returned. By this means be 
gathered, that the earth was reappearing above the waters, 
-and whei) he took down some planks from the ship he dis- 
'covered that it rested upon a mountain." We need not 

Snni out how perfectly this accords with the history ^ 
oah*8 proceedings as described by Moses, nor dwell upcti 
the connrmation wnich it gives, were sudi wanting, to the 
orecubility of the inspired writer. 

Somewhat similar is the tradition that prevails in Chum 
touchihjg the first origin of Uie sublime empire. The Chi- 
«UMe have their ten Ki, or ages, or periods, oorrespondim^ 
with the ten generations of mankind Wore the flood. A^r 
* cama Fohi, whom the best authorities have 
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nc:uiced tc be Noah, whilst the fourth in successiori from 
him, who is represented as the corrupter of the ancient re- 
ligion, and the estabiisher of idolatiy, clearly corresponds 
with the character given by Moses of Nimrod. No doubt 
there is a great deal of obscurity in these analogies, though 
we belieTe them to be substantially correct ; but that the 
pretentions of the Chinese to great antiquity are absolutely 
inadmissible, a bare statement of facts will serve to prove. 
The Chinese lay claim to have subsisted as a sepai-ate stale 
\r a period which extends backwards according to some 
traditions, to three, according to others, to nine millions of 
years before the Christian era ; whilst Confucius, the oldest 
of their historians, flourished so lately as 479 years prior 
to the birth of Christ. 

With respect to the Hindoos, it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that tney distinguish the present age of the world into 
four grand periods, denominated yugs. The first, or Satya- 
yug, comprehends a period of no less than 1^728,000 years ; 
the second, or Treta-yug, 1,296,000; the thu-d, or Dwapar, 
864,000 ; and the fourth, or Cali-yu^, shall extend to 423,000. 
Of these, the three first are expired, and in the year 1817 of 
the Christian era, 4911 of the last. From the commence^ 
ment of the Satya-yug, therefore, to the year 1817, is con;- 
prehended a space of 3,892,91 1 years. We need not pause 
to explain how perfectly inconsistent with all credibility is 
Buch a theory as this, more especially when we find it sup- 
porting the idea, that one sovereign only filled the throne 
during the whole of the first vug ; but it may be observed 
that between the history of tnat sovereign and the Mosaic 
account of Noah, there is even a closer sunilarity than pre 
vails between the latter and Berosus's account of Xesuthus. 
" It is related in the Padina Puran,"* says Mr. Welford, 
** Vnat Satyarota, whose miraculous preservation from a ge- 
neral deluge is told at length in the Mataya, had three sons, 
the eldest of whom was called Jyapeti, or lord, of Uie earth. 
The others were Charma and Sharma, which last fire in the 
vulgar dialects usually pronounced Cham and Sham ; so we 
frequently hear Kishna for Chushna. The royal patriarch, 
for such is his character in the Purans, was particularly fond 
of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of 
the Hemalaya, in the snowy mountains, which extend from 
to sea, and of which Caucasus is a part. To Sharma 

* Asiatic Beseaicheit iii. 312, 313. 
Vol. I.— L 
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he allotted the countries to the south of those mountains ; 
but he cursed Chartna, because when the old monarch wai 
accidentally inebriated with a strong liquor made of fer* 
mented ice, Charma laughed ; and it was in conseauence of 
his father's imprecations that he became a slave to the slaTe3 
of his brothers." All this is curious enough, nor is it less 
remarkable, that whilst the Hindoos pretend to describe 
with accuracy the principal events which befell, from the 
commencement of the Satya-yug down to the 446th year 
before Christ, their system of cnronology then totally ceases. 
This appears to be quite at variance with the ordinary 
course or things, or to use the leinguage of an eminent histo- 
rian,* " It is a most suspicious circumstance, in the pretend- 
ed records of a nation, when we find positive statements for 
a regular and immense series of years in the remote abyss of 
time, but are entirely deserted by them, when we descend to 
ages more nearly approaching our own. Where annals are 
real, they become circumstantial in proportion as they are 
recent; where fable stands in the place of fact^ the times 
over which the memory has any influence are rejected, and 
the imagination rests m those m which it is unrestrained." 
On the whole, therefore, we cannot hesitate in believing 
with the author just quoted, " that there is nothing more 
remarkable in the traditions of nations, than their agreement 
respecting the origin of the present inhabitants of the globe ;" 
whilst Mr. Bryant, Sir William Jones, and other eminent 
inquirers, have distinctly proved, " that the account of the 
Deluge in the relis:ious books of the Jews, must be' taken as 
the archetype of the whole." 

We have said that it is not our design, on the authority of 
modern writers, to supply the blank which Moaes has left 
in the history of mankind, however ample the materials 
within our reach may be for the purpose. Let it suffice to 
state, that the ei^t generations which occurred between the 
Deluge and the birth of Terah, comprehended, according to 
liie accurate calculations of Dr. Hales^ nearly nine centu- 
lies ; and that during that lengthened period mankind greatly 
increased in numbers, which spread themselves, gradually 
but surely, over a lai^ge surfiicc of the earth. How this was 
, effected it is not diffiodt to conceive. As one region or dis- 
trict became over populous, the more adventurous of its in- 
habitants would form themselves into bands, and go forth 

* Bfr. Iffill^ ii^ose Histoiy of India is an extremely valuaUe work 
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under some favourite leader, to seek for new settlements ; 
till at last the whole of the country round about the original 
seat of man, became fully, if not densely peopled. We need 
scarcely observe that each of these leaders, as soon as he 
abandoned the ancient territories, would assume to himself 
and obtain from his followers the title of king, wliich seems 
originally to have been enjoyed, as well as the priestly office, 
by every head of a family. Hence the multitude of kings 
which are represented as flourishing in the days of Abr&- 
iiam, and even of Joshua, when each town ana city with a 
sinaU district attached, had its independent sovereign ; of 
whose power in the field, or influence in the affairs of other 
states It would be unfair to form imy idea, by comparing 
them with the sovereigns of modem Ekirope, or ^he Cyruses 
and Nebuchadnezzars of old. 

Whilst this gradual extension of the human race went on, 
vice, as had been the case in the ages before the flood, kept 
steady pace with it. It has already been stated, that as long 
as Noan and his sons lived, and the tradition of the Deluge 
continued fresh in their minds, men could hardly run into 
the excess of folly and crime in which we find tnem after- 
wards involved ; but these patriarchs were scarcely called 
to their fathers ere human perverseness be^n to exhibit it- 
self, in a form to which, when uAaided by divine revelation, 
it appears to be peculiarly prone. The worship of the true 
God oeceune corrupted and debased by the substitution^ in 
the room of Jehovah, of tutelary deities, till at last idolatry, 
with its concomitants, the grossest immorality and cruelty 
overspread the world like a pestilence. 

We have already given it as our opinion that this grievous 
malady took its rise in Chaldea, and that Nimrod, .the imi- 
pious founder of Babel, was its author. In these respects, 
universal tradition, as well as the best writers of ancient 
and modern times, are agreed ; whilst the worship of the 
tieavenly bodies is ^eneraUy admitted to have been the first 
species of idolatry introduced among men. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that all the tribes became equally and simul- 
taneously infected with that crime. As it began widi ti^e 
Cushites, of the family of Ham, so probably was it for a time 
confined to them and their more immediate neighbours : at 
least we find that even in Abraham^s day, neither Melcniz- 
cdek, the king of Salem, nor yet Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
worshipped any other besiues Jehovah ; whilst Job, tho 
Arabian, and Jethro, the fathei-in-law of Moses, at a laiei 
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psriod still, continued ir^ this respect absolutely pure. But 
the impulse being once given, it is easy to explain how its 
progress would hi both sure and rapid, till in the end no- 
thing short of a direct and immediate interference of the 
Almighty sufficed to hinder it from destroying all remnant 
of the truth. 

There appears to be good ground for believing, that with 
the use of letters, as well as with most other arts and sd* 
ences, the antediluvians were well acquainted ; and that 
they were conveyed by Noah and the survivois from the 
great Deluge, to the new world. It has, indeed, been ably 
argued, that the Mosaic account of transactions previous to 
the flood, was compiled from certain documents preserved 
by the family of Noah in the ark ; and, if the case be so, it 
is difficult to imagine, that the immediate descendants of 
that family could he illiterate, or, in the proper sense of the 
term, barbarous. As men departed, however, in small tribes 
from their common centre, and settled themselves in the 
midst of dreary wastes, or gloomy forests, they would every 
day find less and less leisure for the cultivation of literature 
and science ; and in a few generations would unavoidably 
become too much sunk to attribute to such pursuits any 
value. Exactly in the same ratio would increase their ina- 
bility to comprehend the idea of a Bein^ every where pre- 
sent, yet himself invisible j and the tradition tnat some suck 
being existed would remain in full force, lon^ afler they had 
ceased to be aware whence it originated. Such a state of 
things would naturally lead to the substitution of some visi- 
ble symbol, as the sun, the moon, and the planets ; next 
would follow the deification of deceased benefactors, of men 
who had performed great exploits, or enjoyed a brilliant re- 

gutation during their lives, in honour of'^whom statues may 
ave been erected ; and last of all would arise the practice 
of worshipping these statues themselves as tlie very gods 
whom they were originally intended to represent. ^ to 
the peculiar superstition of the Egyptians, the worship ot 
the brute creation, that has been very rally and satisfactorily 
accounted for by Warburton, in the fourth book of his Di- 
vine Legation. It was unquestionably occasioned by the 
employing, in hieroglyphic writings, the figures of different 
animals, to denote the attributes of their different gods, or 
the different attributes of the true God ; for when the mean- 
ing of the hieroglyphic was forgotten, the grovelling minds 
of those who had long treated it with reverence continued to 
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do 80 still, and not knowing the import which it had among 
their forefathers, considered it as the likeness of some unseen 
god. Hence it seems to be, that the graven images of ani- 
mals were worshiped lonf before the animals themselves, as 
is completely proved by the idolatrous erection of the golden 
calf by the Israelites at Mount Sinai. That people possess- 
ed numerous herds of cattle ; and had they been accustom- 
ed, with their Egyptian ancestors, to worsnip the living an- 
imal, their women would not have been called upon to give 
up tneir earrings, for the purpose of forming an inanimate 
emblem of the gods " which brought them out of Egypt.'' 

Such was the state of the world, or at least into uiis state 
it was rapidly falling; at the period when Abraham, the 
illustrious ancestor of the Jewish nation, was bom. Though 
placed first in order in the Book of Genesis, we have the best 
authority for asserting that he was the youngest son of Te- 
rah, the ninth in descent from Shem, because we find that 
his wife Sarai, who was the daughter of his brother Harein, 
was his junior by ten years only ; and because Lot, the son 
of Haran, appears to have been at least coeval with Abram. 
Besides Abraham and Haran, the latter of whom died be- 
fore his father, Terah had a third son named Nahor, who 
married Milcah, likewise a daughter of Haran, though se- 
nior to SaraL Terah's family, thus circumstanced, dwelt for 
some time at Uz, a city of Cnaldea ; the exact geo^aphical 
situation of which, as it is na where accurately laid down, 
it appears both vain and unnecessary to determine. In Uz, 
as in afl other towns and cities of Cnaldea, the Zabian idol- 
atry was practised ; and there is a tradition very prevalent 
in the east, that not only Terah, but Abram himself was in 
his youth a priest of the Sun. For the truth of this rumour 
we cannot pretend to vouch, though there are several cir- 
cumstances m the history of Terah's descendants which ap- 
pear to sanction it ; but it is certain, that God having deter- 
mined to select this family out of mankind, for the purposes 
of establishing with them his church, and bringing through 
them, the Messiah into the world, adopted the only plan 
whicn appears at all reconcileable at once with divine wis- 
dom, and the liberty of the human will. He commanded 
Terah, either in a vision hy night, or by some other means 
not to be mistaken, to quit liis polluted country j and the 
patriarch, probably cured by that vision of his idolatrous 
propensities, hesitated not to obey. Leaving Nahor behind. 
as is plausibly enough imagined, to superintend, or rather to 

L2 
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wind up his affairs, he took with him his son Abram, and 
his grandson Lot, with Sarai, the wife of the former, and 
set out with an intention of penetrating into the^and of Ca- 
naan ; but falling sick by the way, at a place called Haran, 
he was compelled to halt, and there, after a brief sojourn, he 
died. 

This last event befell, according to Dr. Hales, in the year 
of the world 331 S, just one thousand and sixty years after 
the Deluge, and two thousand and ninety- three before 
Christ. 
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How long Abram sojourned at Haran afler the decease of 
his father, we possess no means of ascertaining ; but we are 
told that God renewed the injunction in his case, which he 
had formerly given in the case of Terah, by comntandine 
him to abandon Haran, and to continue his journey to a land 
which should be divinely pointed out to him. Along with 
this command, came an assurance, that God would bless, 
protect, and multiply his posterity in a wonderful manner, 
whilst the gracious promise which had previously been 
made, first to Adam, and afterwards to Noan, was distinctly 
and explicitly renewed to Abraham. '* I will bless them 
that bless thee," said Jehovah, " and curse him that curseth 
thee ; and in tny seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed." This was the more gratifying to Abram, because 
as yet no child had been bom to him, though he himself Was 
seventy-five, and his wife sixty-five years of age ; and in 
proportion as the prospect of a family became daily ^oro 
remote, the desire to possess one, as usually occurs, had 
strengthened. That the latter clause, in the above declara* 
tion, contains an explicit prophecy of the Messiah, no divine 
has ever called in question, though, whether it was as yf t 
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fliHy understood by Abram, is not quite so evident. B« 
this, however, as it may, the patriarch made no delay m 
obeying God. He took with him his wife, his nephew, their 
servants, cattle, and s;oods, and abandoning Haran, proceed- 
ed at once towards tne land of Canaan, wnere his nrst halt- 
ing place was near the plain of Moreh, not far from the city 
of Sichem. Here he built an altar to God, and offered to him 
Uie supj^lications and prayers of a grateful heart ; and here 
he was again favoured with fresh assurances of God's fa- 
vour, and fresh promises of prosperity to him^lf and his 
family. 

From Sichem Abram removed into the mountainous dis- 
trict which lies between Beth-el and Hai, where, as his or- 
dinary custom was, he again erected an altar ; but in his 
progress further south, he was arrested by a famine, which 
at that time ginevously oppi'essed the whole country. Un- 
der these circumstances, ne determined to visit Egypt, at- 
tracted, as Josephus says, by a desire to converse with the 
priests, but more probaoly incited to the movement by ru- 
mours of its fertility; yet the movement was not made 
without considerable apprehension that it might endaniger, 
if not his life, at all events his domestic peace. Sarai, it 
appears, was an extremely beautiful woman, a quality 
which her advanced age had not impaired; and Abram, 
apprehensive that her charms would attract the notice of 
the Egyptians, to his own hurt, fell upon a device to obviate 
its consequences, for which no excuse is to be made. He 
persuadea Sarai to deny that she was his wife, and to re- 

E resent herself as his sister, " that it might be well with 
im fot* her sake ; and that his soul might live because of 
her." 

We are not ignorant that of this, and of a similar pro^ 
ceedinr in tha afterlife of the patriarch, some use has been 
made oy those who read the Scriptures only for the purpose 
of detecting in them errors ; whilst a hardly more justi- 
fiable course has been pursued regarding it, by such as are 
tmwillLig to see a fault in the most illustrious of all the 
Scripture characters. Now the truth appears to be, not 
only that Moses never designed to represent Abram as an 
absolutely perfect being, but that he records this undeniable 
act as folly, to call it by no hari^er term, because he is too 
fiuthful a chronicler to conceal the weaknesses of his hero. 
It was, doubtless, extremely foolish in Abram to suppose, 
that the Deity, who had already shown so great a parti* 
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ality towards him, would fail to carry him safely diroarii 
the dangers which might attend him in Egypt; wh& 
there was still less excuse for the weakness which could 
tempt him to seek for personal security in the practice ol 
falsehood, or, at best, or deceit and guile. Yet such are the 
facts recorded in Holy Writ ; and however thev may weigh 
against the virtue or good sense of Abrarn, tney are to he 
admitted. On the other hand, it is the height of absurdity 
to contend, that because Abram's faith failed him in two 
memorable instsinces, he was therefore unworthy of the 
favour whidl God showed towards him, and the blessings 
which he received, Abram, like other characters in history, 
can be justly compared only with the men with whom he 
was contemporary ; and, if we except Melchizedek, he 
was undeniably the most faithful, the most upright, the 
most religious, and the most just of all the persons with 
whom he came into contact. Besides, as Abram was 
chosen, not for his own sedce, but to serve a particular pur- 
pose, having reference to the benefit of all maiikind, and 
not to be accomplished till after many generations, a few 
blemishes in his moral character, would not, in any respect, 
affect the end of his adoption ; which as it could oe served 
only by one, out of the millions of men then alive, might 
just as well be served bv Abram, as by any other person. 

The dangers which Abram had foreseen, previous to hia 
entrance into Egypt, soon began to environ him afler he 
crossed the border. The extreme beauty of his wife be* 
came a topic of conversation in all circles, and was 
speedily made known to the king, who immediately caused 
the woman to be removed lAto nis harem, for the purpose 
of adding-her to his list of concubines. That this was done 
without any design on Pharaoh's part to injure Abram is 
proved by the circumstance that " he entreated the patri- 
arch well for her sake, giving him sheep, and oxen, and 
asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses 
and camels, as the dowry of his sister." Yet Abram saw, 
when too late, that by acting deceitfully he had fallen into 
the very snare which it was his object to avoid. God, how- 
ever, wnom he had presumed to distrust, did not forsake his 
aervant. He caused a heavy plague to fall upon Pharaoh 
and his house, so peculiar in its nature, as to point at once 
to the circumstances which had produced it ; and the king 
discovering that Sarai was the wife, not the sister of the 
atranger, made haste to remedy the fault which he was pr»* 
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Siring to commit. He sent for Abram, ^ntlj rebuked him 
r his conduct, and having restored to him his wife exactly 
as he had taken her, desired that a free passage should M 
granted to him beyond the boundary-line of his kingdom. 

These matters were no sooner adjusted, than Abram, 
having heard that the famine was ceased in Canaan, set 
forth out of Egypt, and returned to his former settlement 
betw^een Beth-el and Hai. Up to this moment Abram and 
Lot had lived together ; but now their flocks were so greatly 
multiplied, and their followers so much increased in num- 
ber, that it was found impossible, without trenching upon 
the possessions of the inhabitants of the country, to keep 
the two establishments any longer together. Some differ- 
ences, likewise, having arisen oetween the herdsmen re- 
specting a well, of all things the most valuable in eastern 
countries, the two patriarchs came to the wise determin»> 
tion of separating ; and as this was done in the most per- 
fect good humour, Abram requested that Lot would make 
choice of his new settlement. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement, Lot struck off towards the east, being attracted 
thither by the remarkable fertility of the valley of the Jor- 
dan, whilst Abram continued to inhabit the land of Canaan, 
and pitched his tent toward Sodom. There he was again 
favoured by a Divine vision, which promising that the 
whole of the region round about should in due time become 
the possession of his children, required him to make a sort 
of tour or journey throughout it, in obedience to which he 
once more *^ removed his tent, and came and dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron." 

Abi*am*s first proceeding here was, as it had been else- 
where, to build an tiltar unto the Lord ; after which he en- 
tered into an alliance or bond of friendship with Mamre, 
Aner, and Eshcol, three of the kings or princes of the 
country. Why this was done we are not told ; though we 
may suppose it to )iave been brouG;ht about,- if not by a 
direct admonition, at all events by tne especial guidance of 
the Most High ; but whether this was the case or not, one 
Ikct aopears undeniab.e, that it proved in the issue to be at- 
tended with the happiist results both to Abram and to his 
kinsman. 

It happened about this time that five petty princes, of 
whom the King of Sodom was one, rebelled against Che- 
dorlaomer, king of Elam, who for several years had held 
Ihem tributary' and* dependant. He marched against them 
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with a numerous army, and defeating them in a great bat- 
tle fought in the valley of Sodom, put numbers to Uie sword, 
and compelled the rest to take refuge in the mountains. 
Chedorlaomer immediately proceeded to sack and plunder 
the cities, carrying away captive all whom he found in 
them ; and as Lot dwelt at this time in the city of Sodom, 
he shared the fate of his fellow-countrymen. No great 
while elapsed, however, ere Abram was made aware of the 
calamity which had be&llen his friend and relative. He 
lost no time in calling upon his allies to assist him with 
troops j and arming his own servants to the number of three 
hundred and eighteen, he set out in rapid pursuit of the vic- 
torious Elamites. These he overtook, after a march oi 
nearly seventy leagues, and attacking them at night in sev- 
eral quarters, he threw them into such confusion, that they 
fled without striking a blow, leaving all their booty behind 
them. 

Returning in triumph, and loaded with spoil, Abram wa& 
met by the king of Sodom, who congratulated him on his 
success ; and freely giving up to him all the property, re- 
quested only that his subjects might be set free. But Aoram 
was too generous to take advantage of the weakness of one 
vrhdm he had voluntarily assisted. He refused to retain a 
single article of the plunder which had been secured, be- 
yond what would recompense his allies for the expense and 
trouble which they had undergone, and cheerfully restored 
not his subjects only, but his £Oods and treasures to the 
king. Nor did his virtue end here. When Melchizede^ 
king of Salem, had entertained him and his followers, am 
blessed them in the name of Jehovah, whose priest he was, 
Abram as a mark of reverence to the Deity, no less than cH 
respect towards the man, presented him with a tenth part 
of the spoil which he had taken. This done^ he dismissed 
the soldiers whom his confederates had lent him, and retired 
with his own people to his abode in Mamre. 

He had not long resumed his ordinary occupations, when 
it pleased God again to cheer him with fresh and more 
remarkable assurances of his favour and protection. With 
these, as well as with the promises which had preceded 
them, Abram was of course greatly delighted ; but having; 
no children of his own, and seeing no probability that any 
would now be granted to him, he began to inquire of God 
whether the blessing would be fulfillcxi through Eliezer, the 
tteward of his house. It is now that God explicitly inform- 
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ed him that his heir should be the fruit of his own body , 
and desiring him to look up into the skies, assured him, that 
as the stars were numberless, so should his offspring be. 
We are distinctly assured that ** Abraham believed God, 
and that God imputed it to him for righteousness :" yet in 
the spirit of the age in which he lived, he requested of God 
Bome sign by which his fsiith, should it at any time become 
weak, mi^ht be strengthened. God did not refuse to com- 
ply with his y^iah ; a solemn sacrifice being offered, and 
Aoram having sworn steady obedience to the Divine wfll, 
God caused a deep sleep to come over him, during which a 
vision passed by him, and revealed that he must not look 
for an immediate accomplishment of the prediction, for that 
though he himself should return to his fathers in peace, his 
posterity must suffer oppression during a period of four 
nundred years. At the end of that time, nowever, God 
promised to judge the nation that afflicted them, and that 
finally he would bestow upon them the whole of those re- 
gions in which Abram was a stranger. This was no sooner 
said than darkness closed in, and an awful manifestation of 
the Divine presence was afforded. A smoking furnace and 
a burning lamp were seen t( pass between the divided vic- 
tims, which they consumed in tr>stimony that God's pai% of 
the covenant was ratified. 

During ten lon^ years Sarai had vainly looked for the 
performance of Grocrs promise, and iudging now that the 
seed was to come of some other stock beisides hers, she re- 
quested that her husband would accept at her hands, as A 
concubine or secondary wife, her own maid, Hagar. It is 
to be observed here, that the practice of polygamy seems to 
have been universally prevalent in ancient times, without 
any nuirk of reprobation being set upon it by the Most 
Hi^h. Why that was permitted in the patriarchal ages, 
-which is so strictly forbidden now, it is, perhaps, needless 
to inquire ; but that the case was so. Scripture abundantly 
assures us. There are indeed travellers, among others Mr. 
Bruce, who assert, that nature itself points out the lawfulness 
of the custom in eastern countries, oy producing females in 
the proportion of two or three to one male, and if such be the 
case now, we are fully justified in supposing that at least 
an equal provision would be made m the mfancy of tha 
world for an increase of population. But whatever fbroe 
may be allowed to this argument, it is sufiicient for us to 
know, that God, in all his dealings with mankind, has acted 
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in strict accordance with tlieir ability to receiTO his dispeii> 
B&tions ; and that the standard of morals as well as of taith 
has become gradually more and more perfect, in proportion 
as men have oecome more civilized, and hence better able to 
comprehend the advantages arising out of it. Thus as it 
remained for Christianity to convey to man just notions of 
the Deity, and of his own condition as a religious and ac- 
countable being, so was the charge devolved upon the great 
Founder of that religion to place every social and moral 
duty upon its proper basis j and the sacred obligation of the 
marriage tie received among others from his hand, and from 
his alone, the equitable and highly beneficial character 
which it now bears. 

The sacred historian informs us, that Abram, having a^ 
ceded to Sarai's proposal, took Hagar to wife, and that the 
latter receiving assurances that in due time she would be- 
come a mother, exhibited much insolence in her manner to- 
wards her mistress. This naturally excited the indignation 
of Sarai, she ccnnplained to her husband of the matter, fhnu 
whom she obtained permission to act in this case as her owh 
inclination might dictate. Like most people labouring unde/ 
violent excitement, Sarai seems to have treated her ungratefiil 
domestic with perhaps undue severity. The consequence 
was, that Hagar, impatient of the mortifications that were 
heaped upon her, fled from the house, but being found by an 
an^l when resting beside a fountain in the desert, she was 
desired to return, and conduct herself henceforth with great- 
er modesty. It was, moreover, foretold to her, that the son, 
of whom she should shortly be delivered, would become a 
distinguished character, and the head of a numerous and 
warlike race ; and that the name of Ishmael was in com- 
memoration of God's goodness towards her, appointed to be 
given him. Hagar, comforted by these assurances, mea- 
sured back her steps to Abram's dwelling, where in duo 
time she brought forth the child. From the date of this 
occurrence, which befell in the eighty-sixth yev of Abram's 
life, during a space of thirteen years, nothing is recorded by 
Moses of the proceedings or fortimes of the patriarch. We 
are therefore left to beheve, that he dwelt in peace and quiet 
at Mamre, pleasing himself in all probability with visions of 
IshmaePs future greatness ; but at the end of that period ajo^ 
other visitation more remarkable than all the rest was toucI^ 
safed to him ; and his attention was directed to the true stock, 
from which the promised blessiiig was to come. It was then 
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(hat God distinctly assured him, th&t from the. once barrea 
daru the Messiah should spring ; changed the patriarch's 
name of Abram to Abraiiam, that of Sarai to Sarah, and 
instituted, under a severe penalty, the rite of circumcision, 
whilst he at the same time so far granted Al raham's peti- 
tion in favour of Ishmael, as to promise that he should ht 
ancestor of twelve princes. Finally, Abraham was d irected, 
in testimony of the solemn promise thus renewed, to call his 
child, when bom of Sarah, by tiie name of Isaac, a word 
whicn signifies in the original Hebrew, Utughteff or rather, 
he or she shaU laugh. 

Abraham was not backward in obeying the command of 
God, by undergoing himself, and causing every male in his 
household, from eight days old and upwards, to undergo 
the painful rite of circumcision. This was hardly done, 
and the people recovered from its effects, when as he was 
silting one day at the door of liis tent, he saw three persons 
approach, whom, mistaking them for ordinary traveUers, he 
invited to enter and refresh themselves. The strangers ac-* 
epted of his hospitality, -and being sumptuously entertain* 
j. under the shade of a spreading oak, they speedily gave 
ikteca to understand that they were of an order superior to 
men. They renewed the promise which God had so lately 
made, touching Sarah, reproved Sarah for treating the de- 
claration with contempt, and then rising from the ground 
pursued their journey in the direction of Sodom. But even 
With this, their condescension ended not. One more mighty 
than his companions, whom the ablest commentators have 
held to be the Son of God himsdf in a human form, lafi^ 
eed behind the rest, and informed Abraham of the terrilue 
design which they were about to execute. This was no 
other than the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, whose 
guilt had risen to a fearful height ; indeed, so flagrant was 
the case, that when Abraham ventured to intercede in fap 
TOUT of the devoted cities, he was distinctly given to under- 
stand, that should there be found so many as ten righteous 
persons there, for their sakes the entire population would 
be spared. 

Id the mean while the other angels pursued their journey, 
and arriving at Sodom, found Lot sitting in the gate. It is 
•earcely necessary to observe, that in ancient times no virtus 
ranked higher than hospitality, which was the more valusp 
Ue, because of the total absence of inns, or houses of public 
entertainment, in the eastern countries. Lot was not dsfip 
Vol. I.— M 
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eient in this respect ; he entreated the men to take up their 
abode with him that night, and after some little demur, they 
all entered his house. They had scarcely done so, when 
the infamoui^ men of the city beset Lot's house, demanding 
that the strangers might be handed over to them for the 
vilest purposes. Like a good man and an upright host, Lot 
remonstrated against the wickedness of their proceedings ; 
and became so heated at last as to declare, that he would 
rather sacrifice the honour of his virgin daughters, than 
comply with their wishes; but his remonstrances were 
useless. The men pressed upon him, upbraiding him with 
his insolence, because that he, a mere sojourner, had pre- 
sumed to question the propriety of their conduct ; till the 
strangers alarmed for nis personal safety thrust out th«jr 
hands, and drew him within the house. They then shut the 
door, smote the crowd with a confusion of vision, which 
hindered them from distinguishing one object fh>m another, 
and proceeded to explain to Lot the purpose for which they 
had obtruded into this den of pollution : after which, they 
advised him to collect all his friends and relatives together, 
and flee without delay from a place devoted to destruction. 
Lot lost no time in addressing himself to the only individuals 
with whom he maintained any intimacy, two men to whpm 
his daughters were betrothed, but these regarding the old 
man as insane, laughed at his warning. This passed during 
the night ; and in the morning the angels perceiving him to 
linger, urged upon him the necessity of immediate flight, if 
he hoped to escape the general destruction. This stimulated, 
Lot took with him his wife and two daughters, whom the 
angels led without the town, and after receiving strict 
injimctions on no account to loiter by the way, the whole 
party fled towards a small village called 2k>ar. And time it 
was to fly ; for already had that tremendous shower of fire 
be^^un to fall, which speedily reduced Sodom to a heap of 
rums, eind converted the country round from a valley of sin- 
gular fertility into a desolate dreary waste. But the paitY 
made not ^ood their escape as they set out. Lot's wiim 
lagging behind, probably from a dismclination to believe that 
the threat of the angels would be fulfilled, was overtaken by 
the dreadful shower j and, being incrustcd in a coat of bun^ 
ing sulphur, she became, as the language of Scripture ex- 
presses it, *' a pillar of salt." 

Though Lot had obtained, not without some difficulty, 
permission to seek a refuge in Zoor, its proximity to the tei^ 
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liUe seene which now opened upon his eyes alarmed him so 
mudi, that he fled with his dai^hters to the mountains, and 
took up his abode in a cave. That cave was the scene of a 
transaction of which it is unnecessary here to give any de- 
tailed account Let it sufllce to state, that Lot's daugntera 
believing that the whole world had perished by fire, and 
that they and their father were alone left alive, conceived it 
their duty to hinder the human species from becoming utter- 
^ extinct With this view, and from no unworthy or sin- 
ful disposition, they devised a scheme which in the instan- 
ces of both became successful, and they each produced a son, 
in the natural course of events, of whom Lot was the father. 
These were Moab and Ammon, the great ancestors of the 
Moabites and Ammonites, between whom emd the children) 
of Israel, so many feuds afterwards arose. 

In the mean time, Abraham, probably annoyed by the 
stench which came up from the vale of Siddim, removed his 
tent to a place called Beer-sheba, situated between Kadesh 
and Shur, and not far from Gerar, a city of the Philistines. 
There a similar event occurred, attended by precisely simi- 
lar consequences, to that which many years oefore had ta- 
ken place m Egypt Abraham asain persuaded his wife to 
assume the style of his sister; she was afain carried into 
the harem of Abimelech, and again through a distinct inter- 
ference of Divine power restorS to her husband. We will 
not pause to discuss points which we have already noticed 
at sufficient length, but content om*selves by admitting, that 
now, as previously, Abraham exhibited a strange distrust- 
fulness in the protecting power of God : and that his vindi- 
cation of himself, when reproved by Abimelech, is by no 
means creditable to his ingenuousness. 

But the time was now come when Gkxl's gracious promise 
was destined to receive its accomplishment Sarah, though 
in the ninetieth year of her age, was delivered of a son, 
whom according to Divine instructions, his parents neuned 
Isaac, and whom they circmncised, as they had circumcised 
others, the eighth day after his birth. The boy grew and 
flourished, and at the period of his weaning, which appears 
to have taken place among the Hebrews when a child attain- 
ed to its third year, Abraham gave a solemn feast to his 
household ; attended, as such feasts were in those days, by 
circumstances of peculiar ceremony. Whilst this was going 
on, Sarah saw that Hagar and Ishmael, jealous of the new 
Iv-found heir« behaved disrespectfully towards him. Sh6 
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complained of this to Abraham, and ui|;ed that they shooid 
be dismissed ; but Abraham loved his son Ishmael, and 
would not consent to this measure until he had consulted 
GKmI. Being directed, however, by the Almifhty, **to 
hearken unto the voice of Sarah," he called Hagar and 
Ishmael to him early in the morning, and supplying them 
with provisions and water, .adequate to their consumption 
whilst crossing the desert, he solemnly dismissed them. 

It was doubtless the design of Hagar, in this emergency, to 
return into her native country, E^pt ; but the traveUen 
had scarcely entered upon the Great Dessert, when they lost 
their way, emd continued to wander about till a considera- 
ble part of the provisions, and the whole supply of water 
was expended. In this distress, they both cned to God for 
help, who sent an angel to encourage them, and point out a 
fountain from which their more pressing and immediate ne- 
cessities were supplied. Nor did God desert them ever af- 
ter. They removed into the wilderness of Paran, where 
they settled, Ishmael taking an Egyptian to wife; from 
which union one of the most remarkable among the tribes ol 
men, the Arabs of the Desert, are descended. 

.Whilst Hagar and Ishmael were thus conducting them- 
selves, Abraham had entered into a more intimate alliance 
with Abimelech, and dwelt many days peaceably and pious- 
hr in the land of the Philistines. But a great trial of his 
faith, under which much important knowledge lies concealed, 
was yet to be undergone. It pleased God, who had direct- 
ed that Ishmael should be sent away, because in Isaac the 
patriarch's seed were to be called, to require that Abraham 
should offer up that very Isaac as a buml-sacri£ce to him- 
8el£ This was, indeed, a tremendous requisition ; but the 
patriarch, whose trust in God seems to have grown daily 
more and mora steadfast, hesitated not a moment in obeying 
iL Without a murmur, or sentence of expostulation, he 
took with him Isaac, a few servants, and the instruments 
proper for a sacrifice, and set out upon a iourney, which, 
after lasting three days, conducted nim to Mount Morlahy 
which God chose as the scene of the ^graat drama. 

^Arrived at the foot of this mountain, Abraham directed 
his servants to halt with the ass, whilst he himself) laying 
the wood ready cloven upon the shouldera of Isaac, began to 
ascend. As they proceeded on their way, Isaac not unna* 
turally inquired, where the animal wAs which they were 
about to oner ; to which Abraham answered by the toud^ 
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mg declaration, that ''God would proride himBelfalamb 
for a burnt-offering." He then proceeded, doubtless not 
without extreme agitation, to explain the dreadful necessity 
which had been imposed upon him. But he spoke to one 
not less pious or virtuous than himself. Isaac cheerfully 
consented to undergo the fate which God appeared to have 
allotted him, and submitted without a struggle, to be bomid 
and laid upon the wood. 

So far matters had proceeded, and Abraheun had already 
ffrasped the knife to slay his son, when there came a Toice 
from the clouds, which had been too often heard not to be 
immediately recognised ; and the patriarch was made happy 
by the declaration, that God never designed to require so 
terrible a proof of faithfulness at his hands. At the same 
moment a ram was discerned, caught by its horns in the 
thicket, which Abraham was directed to offer up instead of 
his son ; and then was the great design of God made more 
than ever manifest to the eye of the wondering patriarch. 
This done, Abraham and Isaac returned to their servants, 
whom they had left at the bottom of the hilL and the whole 
party forthwith directed their steps back to Beer-sheba. 

Of the remainder of Abraham^s history, a few words will 
suffice to exhibit a sufficiently distinct outline. Sarah, his 
wife, died in the hundred and twenty>seventh year of her 
age, and he buried her in a cave in the midst of a field which 
he had purchased at Kirjatharba, afterwards called Hebron, 
in the country of Ceuiaan. His next measure was to seek 
a wife for his son Isaac, among their own relatives ; on 
which errand he despatched his servant Eliezen to Haran ; 
when divine Providence pointed out to him a fitting bride 
for his youngmaster, in the person of Rachel, the daughter 
of Laban. The arrangement was speedily made, and Ra- 
chel accornpanying liim back, was received by Isaac as a 
gift from Heaven ; indeed, such was her beauty, and so nu- 
merous her good qualities, that to her the pious patriarch 
continued faithful during the whole of his life. 

Soon after this AbrtOiam took anoUier wife, by name 
Keturah, by whom he had six sons ; but, lest they should 
interfere with Isaac in his inheritance of Canaan, he portion- 
ed them off as they grew up, and sent them away to seek 
their fortunes in uie east. These all became in time the 
heads of different nations, whose traces are discoverable 
both in sacred and profane nistory, and whose territories lay 
in Arabia, and Syna, and the provinces and districts neazw 

MS 
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Finally, the same erent befeD to Abraham which has bo- 
ftDen, and diall befidi, to alL He died, having attained to 
the great age of one hundred and seventy-five ]^ears, and 
was buried in the cave of Maehpelah, beside lus beloved 
Sarah. 

There are few events recorded in the preceding pages 
which, if due attention be paid to the state of society m die 
patriarchal ages, and the great design of God in his election 
(^the home of Abraham, will be found capable of exdting, 
in the breast of a reflecting man, either doubt or uneasiness. 
The conduct of Abraham m his denial of the true connexion 
which subsisted between Sarah and himself has been already 
noticed in the only way in whidi it appears capable of being 
noticed ; whilst the marriase of the {mtnarch with Hagar, 
his wife being yet aliye, has been attributed to its true 
motiTe, as well as to the cusUmis of the times. But the 
purposed sacrifice of Isaac is a matter so important, and it 
nas so firequently been objected to as unworthy of the divine 
nature, that we consider ourselves bound to employ a few 
words for the purpose of rightly explaining it 

Without laymg too much stress upon the undoubted feet, 
that Gkxl, in his character of universal Creator, may deal 
with his creatures as he chooses ; or tk3 feet, equally unde« 
mable, that to a command divinely given, aU other obliga- 
tions nece^arily yield, it appears to us that the matter under 
oonsideration Kas been considered difficult of belief, chiefly 
from a want of adequate regard to the purposes which it 
was intended to serve. It has generally been held, that the 
command to offer up his only son was imposed upon Abra- 
ham merely as a tnal of that patriarch's faith ; and it has 
been added, that seeing the deed was not executed, there is 
nothing unworthy the divine goodness in having instituted 
such a trial. All this may be, and doubtless is, very troe| 
but, as Bishof^Warburton has well observed, it hardly 
accounts for a transaction so diametrically opposed to the 
Divine proceedings generally. That illustrious divine has 
accordingly looked further than most men, perhaps, are 
capable of looking; and he has come to the conclusion, thai 
the command was imposed upon Abraham, chiefly widi a 
design of enabling him to see and fed by what means all 
fhe families of the earth were to be blessed in him. 

The learned prelate founds his theory upon that passage 
of the Gospel by St. John, in which Jesus says to the uiib^ 
Eeving Jews, *<Your father Abrahi«:3i rej'iioed to see mf 
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day; and he saw it and was glad." It is evident, h« 
obseires, from the reply made hy the Jews to this assertion^ 
that they understood the expression to see, in its mosi 
literal sense ; while it is equally evident, that when they 
objected to the possibility of a man, not yet fifty years old, 
haying seen Abraham, our Lord did not correct them in the 
notion which they had formed as to seeing. It was not^ 
howeyer, himself personaUvy that our Saviour asserted that 
Abraham rejoiced to see, but his day ; by which cannot be 
meant the period of his sojourn upon earth, but the circum- 
stance in his life which was of the highest importance, and 
mainly characteristic of his office as the Redeemer. That 
the term will admit of this interpretation is indubitable, from 
the frequent use made, in a similar sense, of the word hour. 
Thus, when our Lord repeatedly says, " My hour is not yet 
come" — ** the hour is at hand, and the Son ot Man is betray- 
ed into the hands of sinners :" when he prayed that ** if it 
were possible the hour might pass fromhmi:" where it 
is sai^, that ''no man laid hands on him, because his hour 
was not yet come :" and again, " tnat the hour was 
come when the Son of Man should be glorified." In 
all these Distances it is eyident that the word does not 
signify a mere portion of time, from which no one can be 
saved by its passing from him ; but some particular circum- 
stance or circumstances in his life, which were peculiar to 
him as the Redeemer. The peculiar circumstance, however, 
which constituted Jesus the Redeemer of the world, was 
the laying down of his life, that ^ as in Adam all die, eyen 
BO in Chnst should all be made aliye." And this it was 
which Abraham must have rejoiced to see, and which seeing 
he was glad. ** But," continues the bishop, *' there is noth- 
ing recorded of Abraham in the Old Testament, from which 
it could be inferred that he saw Christ's day in this sense, 
if he did not see and feel it in the command to sacrifice his 
only son." 

"When we take a view of Abraham's history, we see 
how all God's revelations to him,- to this last, ultimately r»* 
lated to that mystic fundamental promise made to him in 
his first yocation, that ** in him should all the families of the 
earth be blessed " God opens the scheme of his dispensa- 
tions by exact and regular steps ; and the reyelations follow 
one another gradually and in order. Abraham is first com- 
manded to go into a land which should be shown to him ; 
tiaen that land, to be possessed by his numerous posterity 
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u exhibited before hixn ^ its distrnct boundaries are after* 
wards marked out. He is next assured, while yet childless, 
that his posterity, to which so much was promised, should 
not be frtan an adopted son, but from one out of his own 
l(Hns. He is ti^en told, that his son should be born of 
Sarah, which is followed by a formal execution of the cor* 
■NANT, confinned by the seal of circumcision. After all 
this, the birth of Isaac is predicted ; who, being bom at the 
appointed time, Ishmael is ordered to be sent away, to de 
Bien with more certainty the succession of tlie son of Sarah. 
Thus we see a g;radual opening and fit preparatiye for some 
further reyelation, which, iii pursuemce of this regular 
scheme of progressive dispensations, could be no other than 
that of the rbdbmption of mankind bt the Messiah, 
the completion of the whole economy of grace, as it is the 
only explanation of his first and fundamental promise, that 
** in Abraham should all the families of the earth be blessed." 
It can scarcely be doubted that Abraham was exceeding- 
ly desirous to know by whose means this promise was to 
he fulfilled. In his circumstances such curiosity was not 
only innocent, but laudable ; and Gkxi to instruct him in the 
infinite extent of Diyine goodness towards mankind, chose 
a method of gratifying that curiosity, which, whilst it should 
put the patriarch's faith to a severer trial than it had yet un- 
dergone, might at the same time cause him to see and feel 
what it was to lose an only and a beloved son. Without 
any previous explanation of his object, God therefore said 
to Abraham, ** Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah ; 
and offer him there for a bumt-offerii^ bpon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of" j^ rar Bishop War- 
burton's reasonings appear to us irresistible ; but when the 
learned prelate goes on to assert that, throughout the three 
days journey that followed, Abraham underwent no care or 
anxiety, because he knew from the be^nning how the mat- 
ter was to end, and that the transaction was commanded 
fi>r the mere purpose of showing, by action, how the nations 
were to be blessed, we are forced to dissent totally from his 
conclusion. On the contrary, though Abraham's faith was 
too strong to permit a murmur or remonstrance to escape 
him, the trial must have been absolutely illusory, if he were 
aware from the beginning that Isaac's life would not be ex* 
acted ; whilst one of the Divine objects, if we may so speak« 
that (^making iam/eel how bitter is the pang attendinjg Um 
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ahughter of an only son, would have been defeated. W« 
are, therefore, disposed to conclude, that thojgh Grod had 
assured Abraham of his intention to gratify &e laudable 
curiosity which he expressed, he by no means carried his 
desi^ mto execution previous to the commencement of the 
patriarch's ioumcy, which was conducted under the dis- 
tressing and heartrending conviction, that it would end in 
the death of his son Isaac 

In this state of mind Abraham reached the place appoint- 
ed ; built an altar, laid the wood in order, bound his son, 
laid him upon the wood, and stretched forth his hand, arm- 
ed with a knife, to complete the sacrifice, when his purpose 
was suddenly overrulea by a voice from heaven. Lining 
up his eyes, and looking behind him, he saw a ram caught 
in a thicket by his horns : and he went, *' and took the mm 
and offered him up for a burnt-offering, in the stead of his 
son." Throughout the whole of this transaction the most 
striking resemblance to the sacrifice of the son of God for 
the sins of the world may be traced. ** Isaac,'' to use Uie 
words of Warburton, "was a son miraculously bom, long 
lifter his mother was naturally past child-bearing : as Jesus 
was a son miraculously born of a pure virgin. The dura- 
tion of the action while Isaac was under sentence of death, 
nsras exactly of the same lenjgth with that between Chi-ist's 
death and resurrection, which were both designed to be 
exhibited to Abraham. The altar on which Isaac was laid 
was certainly built on the same mountain, and probably on 
(he very spot, on which afterwards Christ actually suffered. 
And still further, not only the final archetypal sacrifice of 
the son of God was figured in the command to offer up 
Isaac ; but the interm^iate typical saciifice in the Mosaic 
economy was represented by the permitted sacrifice of the 
ram, offered up instead of Isaac" 

It is not necessary to follow the learned prelate through 
the luminous course of reasoning by which ne proves that 
the mode of communicating information by actions instead 
of language was universally prevalent in ancient times. 
The conduct of the Jewish prophets alone distinctly estab- 
lishes this ; and it is by no means impossible, that Abraham 
nay have perfectly understood the meaning of the scene 
faerore him, without direct revelation being granted for that 
purpose. Still there are reasons which force us to conclude 
that a positive explanation was granted by God, though 
Mosea^ tor the most obvious of all reasons, has not recorded 
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it. Had the scene above described passed without a Terfaal 
explanation, though Abraham might have gathered from it 
that mankind were to be redeem^ by the death of the only 
son of some eminent person among his descendcmtSy it 
seems hardly conceivable that he could have known that 
the great Redeemer was to be the Son of Qod, as well as 
the Son of Man. On the other hand, had Moses lefttho 
particulars of that explanation on record, life and immor- 
tality would had been brought to light ; but that was a 
revelation for which the Israelites, at the period of their de- 
parture out of Egypt, were not prepared ; and which it was 
reserved for a |^reater than Moses — ^for the Author as well 
as Revealer of life, to vouchsafe. 

It appears to us, therefore, beyond dispute, that as Abra- 
ham clearly " saw Christ's day and was glad," at some 
period of his life, so was that glorious vision granted to him 
on this occasion; at least if his view of the great schenie 
was not obtained during the progress of this transaction, it 
is V£un to look for it elsewhere. Nor is the name given 
by Abraham to the hiU on which the transaction occurred 
without its weight in assisting us to arrive at this conclu- 
sion. It was caued by this patriarch Jehovah-jireh, a com- 
bination of words signifying Jehovah shall be seen. Haul 
it been the Lord wm seen, or me Lord provided, it might have 
referred to the Shechinah, when God called to Abraham from 
the clouds ; or to the ram which tlie Divine voice directed 
him to provide ; but, when^ after the most interesting part 
of the transaction was over, Abraham gave to the place a 
name signifying Jehotmh shall see, or shM provide, or shall 
be seen, ev€n on that very mount, it seems impossible to 
refer the name to any thing except that fiiture redemption of 
which Abrahcun had now obtained a distinct vision. 

Looking at the matter in this light, every difficulty which 
has been raised a^^ainst it falls to pieces. Not only is the 
wisdom and consistency of God's conduct vindicated, but 
the assertion that the commencement of human sacrifices is 
to be dated firom this source, appears gratuitous. Whether 
such sacrifices were common or not in Canaan at a period 
so early as that of Abraham, may be doubted ; but they 
could at least receive no countenance from this transaction. 
It is in the highest degree improbable, that he would men- 
tion it to the heathens at all ; — ^it is not very likely that his 
own servants were made aware of it ; though to Isaac, and 
perhaps to Sarah, its import would doubtless be made 
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known ; but to mankind at large we have no reason to 
suppose that it was known till Moses declared it. When 
reported in the writings of that historian, however, it could 
not possibly be productive of harm, since these explicitly 
and frequently pronounce, that human sacrifices are an 
abomination to tne Grod of Israel. 

We pass over, as wholly unworthy of notice, certain ob- 
jections which have been .taken to the conduct of Sarah t(v 
wards Hagar, and to the dismissal of the latter, with her 
son, by Abraham. In the first case, no more is related than 
we nuf ht naturally expect to learn : whilst in the last, there 
is notning at variance with the customs of the times, nor 
indeed, to a certain degree, with the habits of eastern na- 
tions at this moment. When Abraham sent Ishmael and 
his mother into the world, he made the very same provision 
for them which Isaac made for his son Jacob ; and which 
seems then to have been universally made for such members 
of a family as it was deemed prudent to separate from the 
original stock. He supplied them with provisions for their 
journey, and left it to themselves to procure the means of 
subsistence, when these should be expended. Nor was 
there the slightest cruelty here. Ishmael must have been, 
at Uie time of his migration, at least sixteen or seventeen 
years old ,* he went forth into a district thinly peopled, and 
aboimding with animals of the chase ; and he could not be 
at a loss, any more than any other persons similarly circum- 
stanced^ in providing subsistence for himself and his mother. 
In like manner the oehaviour of Lot, both in Sodom and 
after his escape from that city, though often objected to, as 
incestuous and immoral, seems susceptible of a very ready 
explanation. As we have already stated, his strange offer 
with respect to his daughters is at once accounted for, if we 
believe it to hav6 sprung uot from premeditation, but from 
the impulse of the moment — as indicating the excess of agi- 
tation under which he laboured, rather than any disregard 
to the honour of his children ; and with respect to the trans- 
action in the cave, there thejpatriarch at least may be ex- 
culpated frt)m all blame. Nor are his daughters to be re- 
probated, as they would deserve to be, had they acted from 
the dictation of sinfid passion, or vitiated mmds. They 
■eem to have regarded themselves and their father as placed 
in a predicament similar to that which Noah and his fiunily. 
^ed after the flood ; and thus thinking, they were unques- 
tionably bound, if they really trusted m God that tha pro- 
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aiised IVeliverer should come, not to permit the hmnaii 
■pecies to perish. From thi9 motire, and from this alone^ 
tne sacred historian represents them as acting; and though 
they certainly erred, the error is to be attributed not to a 
corruption of the heart, but to aberration of the judgment. 

Besides these facts, we are not ieriorant that the account 
of the rite of circumcision given by Moses has been adduced, 
M telling strongly against the veracity of the sacred his- 
torian. Circumcision, as is well known, was very early 
practised, both among the Egyptians and other oriental 
nations ; and profane writers, such as Herodotus, consider 
the former people to be the inventors of the practice. It 
has accordingly been arrued, by modem infidels, tiiat Mooes 
asserts what is false, when he attributes that ceremony to 
a solemn covenant entered into between God and the head 
of the Jewish nation, for that the ceremony existed long 
prior to the age of Abraham, who merely borrowed it from 
the Egyptians. Now we know not how this argument can 
be better met, than in the words of Mr. Bruce, the cele- 
brated traveller in Abyssinia; who, after mentioning a 
number of tribes among whom circumcision is practised, and 
■tating the different reasons which they assign for it, goes 
on to say, " But none of them pretend that circumcision 
arises from necessity of any kind — from any obstruction or 
impediment to procreation, or that it becomes necessary for 
deanhness, or irom the heat of the climate. None of theae 
reasons, constantly ^ven in Europe, are ever to be heard of 
here : nor do I Mlieve they have the smallest fbuxklation 
any where; and this, I tnink, should weigh strongly in 
fhvour of the account Scripture gives of it. In discussing 
the question of the origin of the rite, I will suppNoee Moaes 
a prdfane author ; but till those that argue against his ae- 
eount and maintain that circumcision was earlier 'than 
Abraham, shall show me another profane author as old as 
Moses^ and as near to the time they say it began as Moses 
was to the time of Abraham, I will not argue with them in 
support of Moses against Herodotus, nor discuss who He- 
rodotus's Phccniciana, and who his Egyptians Were that 
fircumcised. Herodotus knew not Abranam nor Moses, 
and, compared to their days, he is but as yesterday. Those 
Phcenieians and Egyptians might, for any thing he knew at 
his time, have received circumcision from Abraham or lah- 
mael, or some of their posterity, as the Abysnnians or 
Bthiopiansy whom he refeis to^ actually say they did ; whaok 
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Herodotus did not know, it is plain, though he mentions 
they were circumcised." 

This appears to us ])erfectly conclusive on the question, and 
it may be worth while to remind the retuier, that it is quite 
impossible to suppose the rite to have existed in Egypt 
prior to its introdiiction into the family of Abraham, and, at 
the same time, give any credit to the Mosaic account of the 
mode of that introduction. * Abraham had visited Ezypt 
long before he entered into the covenant with God, from 
whence, among other presents, he brought *' men-servants" 
in abundance. Now had any of these undergone the cere* 
mony prior to the epoch when Abraham was himself cir- 
cumcised, he would not sparely have circumcised them again, 
at the same time tliat he circumcised IshmaeL Besides, it 
is worthy of remark, that all those tribes which trace -^ 
their descent from Ishmael, circumcise their youth when 
they attain to tlieir thirteenth year, in memory of their 
great ancestor, who had attained to that age when he 
received the seal of adoption. 

Much has been said of the improbability of the miracu* 
lous destruction by iire of Sodom and Gomorrah. On this 
head we have only to remark, that the tale is told in a book 
professing to be written by Divine inspiration ; and that 
there is nothing more improbable in the history itself, con- 
sidered as an especial interference of Grod in the ways of 
men, than in any other jud^ent recorded in the Bible. 
If God desired to destroy the cities of the J-<rdan, there 
is no reason why he should not have employed fire as 
the instrument of vengeance ; indeed, the aspect of the 
country in question, more especially of the lak^Asji^altites, 
or Dead Sea, clearly indicates that at some period or other, 
a dreadful convulsion of nature took place there. We abstain 
from quoting any of the marvellous descriptions given of it 
by ancient writers ; but the following extract from Dr. Clark's 
valuable travels will suffice to prove, that the district is an 
exceedinel^r remarkable one, and that the lake possesses 
tome qualities different from those possessed by other waters : 

" From the town of Betlilehem," says he, " the Dead Sea be- 
low appeared so near us, that we thought we could have rode 
thither in a very short space of time. Still nearer stood a moun- 
tain, on its western shore, resembling, in its form, the cone of 
Vesuvius, and having^ also a crater upon its- top, which was 
plainly discernible. The distance, however, is much ^atc, 
Uian It appears to be : the magnitude of the obiects in this 
Vol. L-N 
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fine prospect, causing them to appear less recnote than 
they really are. The atmosphere was remarkably clear 
and serene ; but we saw none of those clouds of smoke 
which, by some writers, are said to exhale from the sur&ce 
of the lake Asphaltites, nor from any neighbouring moun- 
tain. Every thing about it was, in the highest degree, 
grand and awful. Its desolate and majestic features are 
well suited to the tales relafed concerning it by the inhabi 
tants of the country, who will speak of it with terror, seem- 
ing to shink from the narratiTe of its deceitful allurance and 
d(»uJly influence. * Beautiful fruit,' say they, ' grows upon 
its shores, which is no sooner touched than it becomes dust 
and bitter ashes.' In addition to its physical horrors, the 
region round is said to be more perilous, owing to the feroci- 
ous tribes wandering about the shores of the lake, than any 
part of the Holy I^d. A passion for the marvellous has 
thus affixed, perhaps, false characteristics to the sublimest 
associations of natural scenery in the whole world : for though 
it be now known, that the waters of this lake, instead of 
proving destructive to animal life, swarm with myriads of 
■Ashes ; that instead of fiilling victuns to its exhalations, 
•certain birds make it their peculiar resort; that shells 
abound upon its shores ; that tne pretended fruit containing 
ashes,'!' jg as natural and as admirable a production of 
nature, as the rest of the vegetable kin^om ; that bodies 
sink or float in it, according to the proportion of their gravity 
and the gravity of the water ;t thai its vapours are not 
more insalubrious than those of any other lake, which emits 
a strong smell of sea- water ; that innumerable Arabs people 
the neighbouring district: notwithstanding all these fiicts 
are now well established, even late authors, by whom it is 
mentioned, continue to fill their descriptions with imaginary 
horrors and ideal phantoms, which, tnougfa less substantial 

* Dr. Clark has gone somewhat too far here. The firuit m 
•fluestion is the solanum fnelongena, or egg plant, which when at* 
tacked by an insect, (Tenthredo,) is lilerally converted into a heaf 
of dust, the skin only remaining entire, and of a beautiful colour, 
t Its specific gravity is 1.211, ornearly one-fiflh part more thai 
wt of sea-water, and 100 parts of it contain 

Muriate of lime 3-920 

Magnesia • • • . 10-246 

Soda .... 10-360 

Sulphate ol lime . 054 

24-MO 
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thfln the blsu^k perpendicular rocks around it, ' cast their 
lengthened shadows on the waters of the Dead Sea.' ^ 

Reland, in his account of lake Asphaltites, aAer inseitr 
ing copious extracts from Galen, concerning the properties 
and quality of the water and its natural history, proceeds 
to account for the strange fables that have prevailed with 
respect to its deadly influence, by showing, that certain of 
the ancients confounded this lake with another bearing the 
same appellation of Asphaltites (which signifies nothing more 
than bituminous) near Babylon ; and that they attributed to 
it properties which properly belonged to the Babylonian wa- 
ters. Among the numerous assertors of the remarkable spe- 
cific gravity of the water, almost every ancient author may 
be included, by whom the lake has been mentioned: this is 
noticed by Aristotle ; and it can hardly be doubted out that 
their testimonies have some foundation in reality. Maun- 
drel, {^utofteSf) as he is emphatically styled by Reland, is 
entitled to implicit confidence in this, as in all other mat- 
ters where he speaks from his own practical observation. 
"Being willing," says he, "to make an experiment of its 
strength, I went into it, and found that it bore up my body 
with an uncommon force. But as for the relation of some 
authors, that men wading into it were buoyed up to the top 
as soon as they got as deep as the navel, I found it, upon 
experiment, not true. Its water, although limpid Uke that 
of the sea of Galilee, and resulting from the same river 
Jordan, instead of being as that is, sweet and salutary, is, 
in the highest degree, salt, bitter, and nauseous.^' 

Such IS the lake that covers the spot of ground upon 
which the devoted cities are supposed to have stood, extend- 
ing in length about twenty-four leagues, and in breadth 
a]lx>ut six or seven. That there is nothing impossible in the 
supposition, which has universal tradition at least to sup- 

Sort it, the following considerations may show : — In tne 
rst place it is to be observed, that the vale of Sodom 
abounds in veins of bitumen, which are to be found, not 
only on the surface, but to a ^eat depth in the soil. In the 
next place it is worthy of notice, that bitumen whether in a 
liquid or solid state, is exceedingly combustible; and 
that a thunderbolt falling; upon it would no more fail of set- 
ting it on fire, than the flash from the steel and flint fails to 
iemte ffunpowder. Now the account given by Moses is, 
that " Uie Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ;" by which, 
■ocordiog to the Hebrew idiom, is to be ..'*<^^rsiood 
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flaming brimstone, in. other words lightning. It is tnw 
that Moses, though he adds, *' that God overthrew thow 
cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grow upon the ground,*' does not 
explain how this overthrow took place ; but a knowledge 
of the above facts at once leads to the following as at 
least a ^ probable conclusion. T^e lightning falling upon 
the bitumen would instantly set it on fire, and Sie fire 
would not only skim the surface but ^netrate deep into 
the soil, sweeping along, as it does m a coal-pit, with 
the vein of combustible matter. The consequence would 
be that a terrible earthquake Would take place, followed, as 
such a convulsion always is, by a subsiding of the ground ; 
cuid the waters rushing into the hollow thus created, would, 
by mixing with the bitumen, form a small lake, where^re- 
vious to the awful visitation, a fruitful valley lay. Thus 
would perish the cities and their polluted inhabitants; 
whilst the lake would remain as a lasting memorial of God's 
power to punish as well by fire as by a delude of water. 

Of the transformation of Lot's wife durmg the escape ot 
the patriarch to Zoar, we have already said as much as ap- 
})ears necessary in a work like this. If she lagged behind 
till the shower of brimstone overtook her, there can be little 
doubt of the fate which she underwent. Being incrusted in 
a coat of burning bitumen, she would not only perish, but a 
heap of saline matter would remain standing where she did ; 
and this seems to be all that is implied in tiie original He- 
brew, by her being changed into a pillar of salt. Nor is 
there any necessity why we should delay in order to give a 
detailed account of Melchizedek, over whose conditicm the 
language of St. Paul alone has thrown any degree of mjrs- 
tery. Melchizedek seems to have been a pious and upright 
man, who, as was then universally done, discharged the 
double office of king and priest to a petty tribe in Peuestine, 
and Abraham seems to have presented him with a tenth 
part of his plunder, as an acknowledgment of respect and 
deference. As to St. Paul's expressions, they refer simply * 
to the distinction which existed between the Patriarcjiai 
and Levitical priesthood ; the one beinf universal, and of uni* 
versal continuance ; the -other exclusive, and of temporary 
duration ; whilst our Saviour is said to be ** a priest foi 
ever after the order of Melchizedek," in reference to the 
abolition of that exclusive priesthood which existed undei 
the Mosaic dispensation. But it is high time to return te 
(he order of our narrative. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

iBMMc't wuuriag».'^Birth* of E^au and Jacob. — Their Autorir.— 01- 

jeetious stated and answered. ^ 

A. M. 3398 to 3526.— B. C. 2013 to 1885. 

At the death of Abraham, Isaac, as a matter of course, sac- 
0eeded to the wealth which the ffreat patriarch left behind 
him, as well as to the far more vaJaable possession of God's 
special favoar and protection. Of a gentle and peaceable, if 
not an indolent dispo$ition, he appears to have passed through 
life, subject to fewer trials than befell almost any other of these 
ancient worthies. Yet even Isaac's career was not absolutelj 
free front annoyances, of the nature and causes of which, a 
few words will suffice to give a description. 

Isaac was forW years old when he took to wife Rebekah^ 
the daughter of Bethuel, the Syrian of Padan-aram. Accord- 
ing to the Jjewish tradition, she was then a mere girl, not more 
than fourteen years of age ; and though we can hardly believe- 
her to have been so youthful as this, it is evident from a con- 
sideration of certain occurrences in their after history, thatslie- 
must have been a great deal younger than her husband. Be- 
«thi8 as it may, we learn that during the first twenty years afler 
their marriage, she was barren, and we know that of all car 
lamities this was accounted, in patr[archal times, the most dis- 
tressing. But though God thus tried the faith of his servant, 
his own designs remained unaltered, and at last he listened to 
the prayer of Rebekah, aud granted her request. She proved 
with child, and as she suffered severely daring pregnancy, it 
was Divinely communicated to her, that the burden which she 
bore was of no common kind. ** Two nations," said the Lord, 
''are in thy womb, and two manner of peopleshdl be sepa- 
rated from thy bowels ; and the one people shall be stronger 
than the other people ; and the elder shall servQ the younger.'* 
This was an announcement clearly implying that the children 
which she should bring into the world were destined for some 
remarkable ends; and the very aspect of the infants them- 
pelvefl, as well as the peculiar mannex of their birth, could 

N2 
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Inrdlj fiul of throwin; aome light npon the purport of th6 
prophecj. 

When her days were aceomplidied that she shoald be de- 
liTered, Rebekah gave birth to twins, the first of whom was 
eorered with a sort of red hair, whilst the second, as if jealous 
of his brother's preeminence, came into the world grasping 
the heel of hb relative. To the elder was given the name ot 
Esaa, a word signifying red; to the joonger that of Jacob, 
unpljing one who sopplants; and as the children differed in 
then personal appearance from the womb, so in all their future 
career thev bore no similairity the one to the other. As thej 
grew np, Esau " was" to nse the language of Scripture, ** a 
canning man, and a man of the field," wt^reas Jacob " was a 
plain man, and dwelt in tents." 

The first occasion on which we find Jacob acting «p to the 
character implied in his name, was as follows : It happened 
that Esau, having been long abroad in the exercise of his fa- 
vourite occupation, hunting, returned home one day spent 
with fittigue and hunger; and seeing his brother feasting upon 
a mess of lentile pottage, he eagerly requested a portion. It 
were vain to offer anj |Hdliation fi>r the conduct of Jacob under 
such circumstances. Aware of his brother's natural impa> 
tience, and covetous of his birthright, he stipulated with him, 
before he ^nted his request, that he would resign that great 
privilege m his favour ; and Esau, careless of futile good 
when brought into comparison with an immediate grat^ca 
lSon, readily closed with the terms. 

Soon afWr this there arose a famine in the land, npon which 
Isaac prepared to do, as his father had done before him, bj 
retiring into Egypt; but he had proceeded no further tiuA 
Gerar, when a divine vision met him, and directed him to 
remain where he was, because God was with him. At the 
same time the promises so repeatedly made to Abraham, wera 
gnusiously renewed to him. He was informed that his seed 
^should be numerous as the stars of heaven ; that the whole of 
the surrounding country should become their inheritance, and 
finally that ** in his seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed." That Isaac, himself an antetype of the great De- 
liverer, perfectly understood the import of this promise, there 
is no room to doubt, and he was too pious to retose obedience 
to the command which preceded it. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that Isaac should have fallen 
into the veiy same eirar here, which was formerly committed 
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hy hif father Abraham. Unaccountably diotmstfal of tbt 

Sower or will of God to defend him from every species (k 
anger, he cansed Rebekahto represent herself as his sister; 
and when the fraad was detected bj Abimelech, the King of 
Gerar, he frankly owned that it had been practised through 
fear. Bat Abimelech was by no means disposed to treat him 
as he had apprehended. On the contrary, he issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting any of his subjects from molesting the 
man or his wife ; and for some little time Isaac and the peo- 
ple of the district dwelt amicably together. 

This state of things, however, was not of long continuance. 
The favour of God so manifestly followed Isaac, and all his 
affairs flourished so abundantly, that the Philistines became 
envious of his growing prosperity ; and insults and wrongs 
were put upon his followers such as they deemed it impossible 
to endure. Wells which they had dug for their own use, 
were seized and filled up ; aggressions were daily made upon 
their settlement, and at last uuiac was arbitrarily directed by 
Abimeleph to ^uit the country. He did so, and removed first 
to a place which, because he was no longer straitened, he 
named Aehoboth ; and next to a more permanent abode, 
Beer-sheba, where Abraham had dwelt before him. Here 
he built an altar to Jehovah, and caused the ancient wells to 
be cleared out; and here the gracious promise was again re- 
newed to him, by the God whom he ceased not to worship. 
Nor were these the only benefits which attended him here, 
^bimelech, either ashamed of his past misconduct, or made 
aware that Isaac was under the especial care of heaven, fol- 
lowed him with a large company to Beer-sheba, and, apolo- 
gizing for what had happened, entered with him into the 
sam^ league which had onginally subsisted between himself 
and Abrdiam. 

The sons of Isaac being now grown up to manhood, the 
elder took to himself wives from among the Hittites ; Judith, 
the daughter of Been, and Baahemath, the daughter of Elon 
This was a source of extreme regret to the patriarch and his 
wife; more especially to the latter, whose affections appear 
lo have been entirely alienated by it from her first-born ; and 
no great while elapsed, ere an opportunity offered of indulging 
that excessive partiality for Jacob, which she had all along 
nourished. It happened on a certain occasion, that Isaac, 
being oppressed with weakness and old age, felt a violent 
desire to bestow upon his son the solemn blessing which 
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shoald constitute him the head of the family. He accor^Ung^jr 
summoned Esau into his presence, towards whom he had 
ever been partial, and directed him to go forth into the field, 
to kill for him some venison, and to dress it according to hia 
taste. Esaa lost no time in obeying the wishes of his father, 
for whom be appears to have entertained the most profound 
respect, but hurried abroad in the confident expectation of 
receiving a solemn benediction on his return. 

He had not long quitted Isaac's presence, when Rebekah, 
anxious that her favourite should obtain that enviable dia- 
titiction, fell upon a scheme for deceiving her aged husband. 
She caused Jacob to fetch two kids from the flock ; killed 
and dressed them, so as to imitate venison, and disguising 
her son's wrists, and the smooth of his neck, by covering 
them with the skins of the slaughtered animals, sent him in 
to personate his brother. Though suspicions at first that all 
was not as he intended it, Isaac came gradually to believe the 
falsehoods which Jacob uttered. His eyes being dim he could 
not detect the fraud ; and as Jacob was arrayed in one of 
Esau's garments, the senses both of smell and touch were in 
opposition to that of hearing. He accordingly poured out 
upon the head of the snpplanter, that solemn and irrevocable 
benediction which constituted him the heir of the promises 
nade to Abraham and to his seed. 

This scene had scarcely passed when Esau arrived, and 
carrying in bis venison, piously requested the blessing which 
his father had promised. There are few details, even in Holy 
Writ, more affecting than those which follow. Isaac felt 
that he had been imposed upon, and lamented it sorely, though 
he felt also that that whicb was done could not be undone ; 
whilst Esau deplored his misfortune in terms of no ordinaiy 
bitterness, and besought his father "to bless him also." 
Finally, Isaac did bless Esau, but not as he had blessed Jacob. 
He gave him ''the fatness of the earth,. and the dew of hea- 
ven." valour and high courage, though in subserviency to his 
brother ; but that which was more valuable than aH the rest 
had already been awarded, and was no longer his to bestow. 
The consequences were exactly such as might be expected 
Esau hated his brother, resolved upon destroying him, and 
only waited till his father should return unto dust, in order to 
carry that resolution into force. 

But Jacob was no longer an ordinary man, to be measared 
by the scale of mdividuad moral excellence. He vvas an in- 
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■trament in the hands of that Providence which never Ibr- 
§ook him, and which thas early began to screen him from 
injury. Rebekah overhearing the murmared threats of her 
elder son, and fearful lest they should be accomplished, again 
deceived her husband, for the sake of conveying her favourite 
to a place of safety ; and Jacob was dismissed to find a tem- 
porary home in the bosom of his mother's family. 

Of the fortunes which attended Jacob, the inspired historian 
has given a very minute account, saving little more either of 
Isaac or Esau, till they came again m contact with the wan- 
derer. All that we are told concerning them is, that Isaac 
dismissed his youngest son with a solemn injunction, not to 
take a wife from among the daughters of Canaan ; and that 
Esau, perceiving that he had done wrong in marrying as he 
originally did, chose as a third wife his own cousin Mahalath, 
the daughter of Ishmael. We are therefore led to conclude 
that Isaac lived a quiet and indolent life, part of which waa 
spent at Beer-sheba, part at Hebron, .in Mamre ; while Esau, 
Bitting down at Mount Seir, kept up little intercourse with any 
member of his own family, during the period of his brother^s 
absence. But the case was widely dinerent with respect to 
Jacob : his was a career of bustle, intrigue, activity, and la- 
bour; throughout which he appears to have been preserved, 
supported, and rendered prosperous, if not happy, solely on 
account of the great object, for the accomplishment of which 
he was chosen. 

^ The first remarkable adventure which befell him after quit- 
ting the settlement of his father, was this : fatigued with long 
travel, and overtaken in the open country by night, he lay 
down to sleep in the fields; and had scarcely closed his eyes, 
his head resting on a pillow of stones, ere a very striking 
vision passed before him. He saw, as it were, a great ladder 
that reached from earth to heaven, upon which troops of an- 
gels appeared to ascend and descend, whilst from the top 
there came a solemn voice, which assured him that every 
thin^ which had been promised to Abraham should be fulfilled 
in him. " I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father," said 
the voice, ''and the God of Isaac: the land whereon thoa 
liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed. And thy seed 
shall be as the dust of the earth ; and thou shalt spread abroad 
to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the south : 
and in thee, and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed." It was moreover declared, that God would be 
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hit protector and guide, and woald never leave him till he 
had done that of which he had spoken. This, in all proba- 
bility, was the first communication with which Jacob had 
beeri favoured by the Most High ; for he awoke in terrible 
dismay ; and in commemoration of so strange an event, 
changed the name of the place from Luz to Beth-el. But the 
impression made upon him seems to have been many degrees 
removed from that which similar visitations produced upon 
his righteous gi-andfather. Instead of thankfully licknow- 
lodging God's goodness, and his own unworthiness to receive 
it, Jacob presumed to enter into bargain with the great Being 
who addressed him, pledging himself that in the event of 
being carried safely to his joarney's end, and brought back 
prosperously to his father's house, Jehovah should be his God. 

Recovered from the awe which the nocturnal vision had 
excited, Jacob continued his progress, and arrived, in due 
time, at a spot near the townorHaran, where Laban*s shep- 
herds kept their sheep. Here he first saw his cousin Rachel, 
for whom he conceived an immediate attachment, and to 
whom, aAer assisting her to water her flocks, he made himself 
known ; and being conducted home, he immediately took 
upon himself the office of servant or shepherd to his relative. 
We need scarcely observe, that in a pastoral age, like that of 
the patriarch's, such service was no indication of natural, or 
rather of artificial inferiority. On the contrary, it was a state 
into which all adventurers entered, who chose to seek a main- 
tenance apart from their own families ; and so little was Ja- 
cob despised by Liaban because he happened to be his ser- 
vant, that the master scrupled not to promise him tbe hand of 
one of his daughters. Jacob, it appears, declined to accept 
hire or wages, in the common acceptation of the term, but 
covenanted to serve his uncle seven years, provided he would 
give him Rachel in marriage ; and Laban readily acceding 
to his terms, Jacob became at once the affianced husband of 
his cousin. 

When tho period arrived at which he was to receive his 
bride, Laban, either valuing his services highly, and so being 
anxious. to retain him, or instigated, as he himself asserted, 
by the customs of the place, put a cheat upon Jacob, hardly 
less galling than that which Jacob imposed upon his brother 
Esau. Having another daughter besides Rachael, by name 
Leah, the elder and far less beautiful of the two, he resolved 
to introduce her into Jacob's bed ; not doubting but that hu 
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relative would easily be persaaded to serve other seven jean 
€oT the object of his choice. Laban was not deceived in his 
expectations. The peculiar ceremonies which attended those 
early marriages, affording him ample opportunity of execn- 
ting his scheme, he found, in the morning, that he had not 
miscalculated the strength of Jacob's attachment, who at once 
agreed to protract his period of servitude to fourteen years, 
rather than lose his beloved Rachel.* 

In this manner Jacob became possessed of two wives, tbo 
elder of whom bore him four sons in succession, whilst the 
younger was barren. The names of the children were Ren- 
ben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, all of these words bavins re> 
ference to the condition of their mother, and the hopes which 
she from time to time encouraged. In die mean while, Rachel 
sorely disappointed at her own sterility, adopted an expedient 
flimilar to toat which Sarah had adopted with Abraham ; she 
gave to Jacob as a secondary wife or concubine, her hand- 
maid Bilhah. The latter bore two sons, who, by direction of 
Rachel were named Dan and Napbtali, the first being a term 
expressive of judgment, the last of consolation. Bnt Leah 
was not .contented to sit down under a sense of imaginary 
inferiority, so she also presented Jacob with her maid Zilpah, 
by whom he had Gad and Asher. 

Things were in this state, when Reuben, Jacob's eldest son^ 
happening to go into the fields about the time of wheat-hart est, 
gathered sonje mandrakes^ which he carried to his mother. 
Rachel saw and coveted them, but being sullenly answered 
by Leah, that she had already done her sufficient injury by 
stealing away her husband, she endeavoured to compromise 
the quarrel by resigning to her a privilege, which belonged 
by right to herself.t 

The consequence was that Leah brought forth a fifth, and 
in dne time, a sixth son, the former of whom she called Issa- 

* <* The modesty of Uiose times," says Bishop Patriclc, "made them 
bring the bride to her husband's bed, veiled, and without lights; so 
that it was the easier for Laban to deceive Jacob by bringing Leah to 
him; whom he could not hope to dispose of so easily in marriage as 
Rachel, liecaose slie was homely.*' 

t The custom of those countries where polygamy was allowed, was 
for the husband to take his wives by turns. The kings of Persia (if 
we may l)elieve Herodotus) were not exempt from this rule ; which 
makes it more probable that Rachel soH her turn to her sister for that 
night, than that she directed her husband which of the four he shonM 
lie witb.-~(7»tver«a/ Historf^ b. i c. 7. 
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efaar, and the latter Zebulon ; and last of all a danghter, named 
Dinah, the feminine of Dan. 

It was now that God, willing to take awaj the reproach 
from Rachel, caused her also to bear a son, whom in the 
triumph of her heart, she called Joseph, a word signifying 
increasing. She was scarcely recovered, when Jacob, hav 
ing completed his period of servitude, came to Laban, and 
demanded his dismissal ; but Liaban, conscious that God had 
blessed him for Jacob's sake, urgently entreated him to re- 
main. He yielded at length to the solicitations of his father- 
in-law ; not, however, till he had stipulated for a hire which 
he well knew how to render valuable ; and he abode a few 
years longer with Laban, as his shepherd. 

Time passed, and Jacob by means not always the most 
honourable, or most upright, became possessed of great 
wealth, and large possessions. This very naturally excited 
the indignation of Laban and his sons, who, not without a 
show of reason, looked upon themselves as plundered by 
their relative ; and Jacob was in consequence fain to devise 
means for secretly escaping from the evil passions which he 
had excited. With this view he precipitately fled from Haran, 
at a moment when Laban was engaged in a distant part of 
the country ; and, passing the Euphrates, proceeded as far as 
Gilead, where he pitched his tent in the mountain ; but in his 
flight be had not been over careful in hindering his family 
from wronging those from whom they separated. His favou- 
rite wife, Rachel, probably infected with that strange mixture 
of idolatry and true religion which seems at this time to have 
prevailed every where beyond the limits of Isaac's establish- 
ment, had stolen the teraphim, or idols, to which her fiither 
was in the habit of addressing his prayers, and thus fnrnished 
him with a legitimate excuse for following in anger, a fugi- 
tive, over whom he undoubtedly possessed no right of sove- 
reignty or rule. 

Ijaban was no sooner made aware of Jacob's flight, than 
he armed his followers and retainers, and marched after him. 
The consequences to the latter might have been very seiioua, 
kad not God warned Laban, in a dream, not to molest him ; 
bat the issue was, that after a good deal of mutual recrimina- 
tion, and a fruitless search for the teraphim, a reconciliation 
took place, and Jacob was permitted to continue his journey 
in peace. But though miraculously delivered from one dan- 
ger, his way was by no means secure. Having despatched 
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■leMieiigeTs to Seir, for the purpose of deprecating his brother*! 
anger, and asearing him thai by returning into Canaan he 
meant in no respect to interfere with his possessions, he was 
alarmed at their return, by the intelligence that Esau wa« 
adrancing to meet him ; and that he came at the head of a 
considerable military force, like one whose designs were the 
reverse of friendly. Jacob's courage would have probably 
failed him altogether, had not God opened his eyes, so that 
he beheld a host of angels encamped, as it were, near him ; 
which so far restored his self-possession as that he was able 
to devise a plan for the preservation of some portion, at least, 
of his good!s and retinue. Ue divided his company into 
three bands, causing one to keep at a considerable interval 
from the other; and having instructed those in the rear to 
escape as they best could, in case the front should be attack- 
ed, he directed the whole to move on. 

Having made these arrangements over night, and sent 
forward a present to Esau, he himself lagged behind, at the 
brook Jabbok, to pray. He was thus engaged, when a man 
aaddenly appeared, who desired to wrestle with him; and 
Jacob complying, they continued the exercise, without suc- 
cess on eitner side, till day began to appear. It was now 
that the stranger, to show how easily he mieht have prevail- 
ed, touched Jacob's thigh, and caused the «new to shrink ; 
after which he explained to him that he was of no mortal 
order, but that the whole was symbolical of Jacob*s security 
against danger. Finally, he gave to the patriarch the name 
of Israel, which, signifies, a man that has prevailed tciih God; 
and solemnly blessmg him, departed. 

Of the remainder of Jacob's adventures in the course oi 
kis journey from this place, which, in commemoration of 
what had befallen him there, he named Peniel (the face of 
God,) it is not necessary to give a very lengthened account 
]jet it suffice to state, that his brother Esau, so far from meet- 
ing him in anger, freely forgave him all the injuries he had 
received, and could with difficulty be prevailed upon to ae- 
cept even a present at his hands. He embraced nim affec- 
tionately, urged him to come and visit him at Seir, and offer- 
ed to leave a guard for his protection ; and when Jacob 
declined the favour, he departed in peace to his own settle- 
ment, 

Jacob's next halting-place was at Shechem, where he |»nr- 
cbased a piece of ground from Hamor, the king, having 

Vol,. L— O 
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merely rested bjr the way at Snccoth, for (he pnqxMe of 
avoidiDg further intercoarse with Esao. The probability ia, 
that he woald have sojoomed in the coantry of Shechem 
some time, had not the king's son, by name Shechem, viola- 
ted his daughter Dinah ; whom, nevertheless, the young man 
80 ardently loved, that he woald have gladly married her. 
Bat Jacob's sons, indignant at the insult put upon the family, 
first of all persuaded the men of Shechem to submit to the 
rite of circumcision, and then attacking the city when its 
male inhabitants were defenceless from fever, utterly destroy- 
ed it. Every man was slain ; and the women and children, 
ta well as the cattle and flocks, were seized by the con- 
querors. Jacob was seriously alarmed, and not without 
reason, at the consequences which might ensue. He appre- 
hended that the whole of the surrounding country Would be- 
come hostile to him, either through fear of sufRsring them* 
selves similar outrages, or because of their alliances with 
Shechem ; and he was glad when God gave him particular 
directions to retire to Beth-el. As he intended, however, 
with more than ordinary solemnity, to worship God in that 
place, he directed his household to put away their strange 

Sods — ^in other words, to rid themselves of the idols which 
ley had taken at Shechem ; and to abolish every thing like 
Idolatrous practices from the ver^ Shechemite captives them- 
selves. Tnis done, he struck his tents, and arrived without 
molestation at the place appointed ; where he erected an altar 
to Jehovah, and once more received a renewal of the great 
promise. 

Jacob's sojourn at Beth-el was not very protracted, for his 
father was now well stricken in years, and he experienced a 
strong and laudable desire to see him once before he died. 
With this design he resumed his journey, hoping to reach 
Ephrath by nightfall ; but the first of a series of heavy mis- 
fortunes befell him here, in the death of his beloved wife 
Bachei. She expired soon afler she had brought into the 
world a son, whom she named Ben-oni, or the son of mj 
forrow ; but whom his father, considering the appellation too 
melancholy, afterwards called Beniamin, the child of strength. 
Having paid the last tribute to her remains, and erected a 
stone to her memory, the patriarch travelled on, halting for a 
orief season at Edar, where another and no less heavy blow 
feU upon him. His eldest son, Reuben, committed incest 
with bis father'f eoncubine, Bilhah; which so distrewod 
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Jftcob, that though he refrained rrom notiGing it at the mo 
ment, he marked his abhorrence of it in a striking manner at 
his last hour. Finally he. arrived at Hebron, in the country of 
Mamre, just in time to close Isaac's eyes, who expired in 
his 180th year, and was piously buried by his sons ETsau and 
Jacob. 

The same remark which we hazarded at the close of a pre* 
vions chapter, seems perfectly applicable at the close of this. 
There are but few events in the precedinlgr details, which, if 
due regard be made to the habits of the age, and the purpose 
of God in electing the family of Abraham, can affect the re- 
flecting mind with doubt, or even with uneasiness. The 
preference of Jacob to Esau has indeed been repeatedly quo- 
ted, as well by those who would hold up revelation, in general, 
to contempt, as by the disciples of Calvin in support of their 
own tenets ; but a little dispassionate consideration will, we 
trust, suffice to satisfy the reader, that there is nothing in the 
transaction either derogatory to the divine nature, or incul- 
cative of the horrible doctrine of particular election. 

No truth can be better attested than this, that Almighty 
God, in selecting instruments for the furtherance of great and 
useful ends, has not always been guided in his choice by the 
consideration of the moral worth of individuals. But if such 
has been the case in matters of, comparatively speaking, little 
moment, much more has it been the case in the steps whiifh 
he has seen good to take for ushering his Son, our Redeemer 
into the world. Their own lawgiver, Moses, iustly charac- 
terized the Jewish people, when he pronounced them to be a 
ttiff-necked and perverse feneration — qualities which un- 
doubtedly adhered to them Uiroughout the whole of their his* 
tory ; yet this very people was made the channel, so to speak, 
through which the greatest blessing that ever came upon the 
world was made to flow. Almost the same thing may be 
said of Jacob, the founder of the Jewish nation. As we have 
taken particular care, in the preceding pages, neither to dis- 
guise nor palliate his offences, it will be seen, that in very 
many of the virtues most essential to the welfare of society, 
he was deficient ; yet God chose, nevertheless, to confer upon 
him the high and unspeakable honour of being the forefather, 
according to the flesh, of the promised Redeemer. Now wo 
really see nothing in this, either prejudicial to the character 
of the Deity (if we may so venture to express ourselves,) or 
Oonfirmative of the unaccountable doctrine of arbitrary de> 
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erees $ on the contraiy, we perceive proofs of God's in&utQ 
goodness and wisdom^ and of the absolute impartiality by 
which all his dealings with mankind are regulated. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the point to be determined 
between Esau and Jacob, was not one which in any degree 
affected the two men, as individuals; either in this life, or 
tbe life which is to come. In this life, on the contrary, Jacob 
clearly underwent many more hardships than attended upon 
his brother Esau ; as witness his miserable exit from his fa- 
ther's house; his terrors both from Laban and Esau; his 
family misfortunes, beginning with the death of Rachel, and 
ending only in his extreme old age ; whilst of his destiny in 
a future state, as compared with that of Esau, we neither 
know, nor shall know, any thing till after our own has been 
determined. On the contrary, the question to be decided by 
Divine wisdom was this ; which of these two men should be 
the human forefather of Christ ; and that question, as if it had 
been his object to prove, that the moral excellence of the in- 
dividuals themseWes was in no respect concerned in it, God 
decided ere the children were bom ; for it was whilst they 
were yet in her womb, that God told Rebekab that the eldet 
should serve the younger ; a decimation which distinctly im 
plied, that he had elected the younger, in preference to the 
elder, as his instrument for the general benefit of mankind. 

If it be objected, that the moral iraprobitjr of Jacob engbt 
to have induced God, even aft^r his election was made, to 
change it, we answer, that had such an occurrence happened, 
it must have inevitably placed the great work of the Creator 
in a point of view absolutely unworthy and mischievons. It 
is quite clear that the Messiah could come only of one of the 
two brothers. Now, had God chosen the elder and more 
virtuous of the two (and with all his faults we are inclined to 
regard Esua as more virtuous than Jacob) men might, and 
probably would have said, that the consequences were the 
mere natural right of Esna's primogeniture, and superior moral 
excellence ;>wherea8 God by passing him by, and electing 
his younger and less worthy brother, has sho,wn that his de- 
signs were not partial but general, and that, in the widest 
lense of the term, he is no respecter of persons. 

Such beingthe case, we will not waste our own or our read- 
er's time by endeavouring to devise excuses for the crimes of 
Jacob and Rebekah. They both sinned grievously ; Jacob 
not only in his dealings with his brother, but in his transae* 
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tions with lidban ; aod Rebekah as well in the matter of the 
blessing as afterwards : bat God in this, as in many other in- 
stances, caused the sins of particular persons to advance the 
general good, exactly as he makes storms and earthquakes, 
though in themselves evils, operate to the benefit of men and 
beasts in the natural world. 

Having thus abstained from all attempts at vindicating the 
moral conduct of Jacob, it will scarcely be expected that we 
should enter into any defence of the errors and crimes of his 
children and contemporaries. So far from this, we regard the 
Mosaic history as advancing its highest claim to our belief, 
in consequence of the undisguisedness with which it records 
not only the acts of piety, but the transgressions of the founders 
of the Jewish nation. What impostor, for example, would 
have described the incest of Reuben? A matter which bat 
for Moses' account of it, never would have been heard of; or 
what inventor of a fable, the design of which is to hold up a 
hero to general admiration, would have staged, as Moses has 
done, the paltry and dishonest shifls by which Jacob increas- 
ed his flocks and herds. In like manner Jacob's covenant 
with Jehovah, " that if he would do so and so, then he (Jacob) 
would acknowledge him as God." This, as it implies that the 
patriarch's faith was as vet very insecurely grounded, never 
would have been related by one whose design was other than 
to speak the truth ; whilst his honest confession of Rachel's 
leaning to idolatry and image-worship, not only adds to his 
own credibility, but gives us a better notion of the religions 
state of the world, than we conld have otherwise obtained. 
But it may be said, how became Jacob so ignorant of the 
Divine nature as his recorded vow shows him to have been? 
We do not think there is any difficulty in accounting for that 
fact, which clearly arose out of contingencies, not more 
natural than common. 

From all that we read ofthe history of Isaac and his family, 
it is evident that the patriarch, though an exceedingly good, 
was a very indolent and timid person. He appears, more- 
over, like many other fathers, to have nourished an extreme 
partiality for one of bis sons, to the neglect of the other; 
while the other, in accordance with common usage, became 
proportionably a favourite with his mother. By this means 
Jacob's religious education was, we may well believe, sadly 
neglected ; at all events, the same care which Abraham be- 
■towed upon Isaac, to impress him with correct notions of th* 

02 
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Deity, was by no means exorcised in favour of Jacob. Tb« 
ooflsequence was, that tboagh Jacob had doabtless heard 
■omething of Jehovah, and of his predilection for the family 
of which he was a member, he had not, at the period of his 
emigration, been accustomed to think of him as the sapreme 
Governor of heaven and earth ; bat probably regarded him as 
a God, equal in power, though not superior, to the tutelary 
deities worshipped by the tribes among whom they dwelt. 
Hence his stipulation, that if Jehovah desired to be his God, 
he should guide him in safety ; for the vow clearly implies 
that in the event of Jacob not being protected, Jehovah should 
not be his God. Now we really see nothing in all this at 
variance with our notions of God's goodness, or his gracious 
purposes ; on the contrary, we perceive distinctly that the 
coming of the Messiah was deferred, because as yet, and for 
many ages after, mankind were not in a condition to benefit 
by the pure and spiritual religion, which it was one object of 
his coming to inculcate. 

Whatever objection might be offered to the wrestling-match 
between Jacob and the angel, and to the readiness with which 
Jacob*s wives advanced their handmaids to the dimity of his 
bed, have, we think, been met, in previous discussions. ^ The 
scene between the angel and Jacob, was a mere repetition of 
that mode of conveying information, which we have stated 
to nave been in common use in former times; a system in 
which action supplied the place of words, whilst the reasons 
which guided Jacob's wives, were very just and simple. 
Their handmaids being their slaves, and so, in the strictest 
sense of the term, their propertv, they naturally concluded, 
that whatever children they might have, would become their 
property also; whilst the reluctance which women expe- 
rience in the western regions, to share the beds of their hoEh 
bands with others, has not, and never appears to have had. 
any existence in the east. 

We have only to add. that the general truth of the Mosaio 
history receives ample confirmation from the accoust of those 
times, given by all heathen writers who have treated of them. 
Sanchoniathon, Berosus, Hecat8Bus, Eupolmus, and others, as 
they are quoted by Eusebius, in his Pneposatio Evangelica, 
ail bear us out in our assertion. The same thing may be said 
of many of the ancient books of the Hindoos, which have 
been examined by Sir William Jones, Aad other members of 
the Asiatic Society. ■ The fable of Jupiter's chain, which* 
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according to Homer, reached from heaven to earth, has oleaN 
ly been borrowed, as far as it has reference to divine Proyl- 
dence, from Jacob's vision of the ladder. Jacob's residence 
with his ancle Laban, in the capacity of a servant, is the 
groundwork of that beautifal tale, which introduces Apollo 
to oar notice as the shepherd of Admetas ; whilst the whole 
of the patriarch's adventures at.Shechem, the rape of Dinah, 
and its consequences, are related by Alexander Polyhistor, 
almost in the same order which has been preserved by Moses. 
In a word, there is nothing told in the preceding chapter, 
which falls not perfectly in with oar notions of the state of 
society in those early days, modified and overruled as that 
was, from time to time, in a family taken, for particular pnr- 
poses, nnder the guidance of an especial Providence. 



CHAPTER IX. 



BZrtory of Jacob continued. — Joseph sold into Egypt. — Ifis fortunti 
there.— 'Objections stated and answered, 

A. M. 3526 to 3548.--B. C. 1885 to 1863. 

From this time forward, the sacred historian limits his de- 
tails to the family of Jacob, the destined heir of the pro- 
mises. He tells us, indeed, where Esaa settled, as well as 
the fortunes which attended most of his descendants ; some 
of whom, the Idnmseans, were in after times called upon 
strictly to fulfil' the letter of Isaac's blessing: — ^bnt it is to 
Jacob, and his proceedings, that our attention is now mainly 
confined ; and tnese are in themselves abundantly interesting. 

It would appear that Esau, either partial to the territoiT 
which he had acquired with his own hand, or directed by his 
father's will so to do, no sooner saw Isaac's body committed 
to the ground, than he abandoned Canaan, and retired with- 
out strife or contention to his home in Mount Seir. By this 
means Jacob entered at once into possession of his father's 
settlement, where for some time he spent a quiet and ewj 
life ; though his want of judgment ezhioited in managing his 
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(kvaHj affairs, had already sown the seeds of disanton ami 
trouble. Nor did any great while elapse ere these eyila 
fhowed themselves; of which the following may be accoun- 
ted at least the proximate cause : 

Jacob had all along retained his partiality for Rachel, whom 
alone, of his four wives, he seems ever truly to have loved. 
It was not, perhaps, unnatural, that the partiality which be 
experienced for the mother^, should be extended to her off*- 
spring ; but it was, to say the least of it, exceedingly impolitic 
to exhibit that partiality so glaiingly. Once before, it is to 
be observed, he evinced his disposition to preserve Rachel 
and her children, should all the rest perish, by placing them 
in the rear of his entire band, when he supposed himself ui 
be threatened by Esau ; and he now took ever^ opportunity 
of showing, that the rest of his children were in his eyes an 
qothing, when compared with those which Rachel had 
brought him. Joseph, in particular, her firstborn, was his 
especial favourite ; a feeling for which the naturally amiable 
qualities of the youth, seem sufficiently to account ; and be 
took so little pains to disguise the preference, that the lad 
became, as in a state of society so ruae it might be expected 
that he would, an object of jealousy and abhorrence to bis 
brothers. Among other marks of favour, Jacob caused a 
coat of many colours to be made for Joseph ; a matter of 
itself of small moment, but which ac<}uired adventitious im- 
portance, on account of the feeling which produced it. This 
was scarcely done, when the youth, very unintentionally in- 
flamed the anger of his brothers, by repeating two remarka- 
ble dreams with which he bad been favoured. The sub- 
stance of these was, first, that he and his brothers were bind- 
ing sheaves together, in the field, and that his brother's sheaves 
made obeisance to his ; and next, that the sun, the moon, and 
eleven stars, did him homage. His brothers^ ready, as envi- 
ous men ever are, to catch at straws, considered these words 
as an intimation that he intended at some time to aim at usurp- 
ing the mastery over them ; and though his father openly dw- 
conntenanced Joseph in his endeavours to obtain an interpret 
tation of the dreams, they resolved to put it effectually out uC 
his power to bring about their accomplishment. 

It happened on a certain occasion, that Jacob sent Joseph 
to inquire into the welfare oC his brothers, who kept their 
flocks at a considerable distance from home, and in the vicinity 
pf Shechem. As he approached that place,, he met a man 
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irlio iiijformed him that his relatives had removed to a pastn^ 
zg'i aboat twenty miles north, called Dothan ; and thitlfer, in 
obedience to his father's instructions, he followed them. Bat 
his brothers no sooner beheld him afar off than thej began to 
laj plans for his murder ; one suggesting to the other, that 
the crime might easilvbe concealed, and the blame of his 
death laid upon a wild beast of the forest. In this instance, 
'Reuben, who had previously behaved so ill, acted with great 
kindness, if not with courage. He dissuaded them from 
imbruing their hands in innocent blood, advised that they 
should rather cast him into a pit to perish, and determined, 
as soon as his brothers should qnit the spot, privately to draw 
him out and restore him to his father. So much of jR«nbe>n*s 
plan was acted upon, that they cast the boy into a pit; but 
oefbre the opportunity for which he waited occurred, certain 
Ishmaelite merchants happened to pass, to whom Jndah sng- 
gested that it would be a prudent measure to sell their brother 
as a slave. The hint was immediately taken ; Joseph. was 
drawn up ont of the pit, and his coat bemg stripped off, torn, 
and smeared with blood, he was disposed of at a price to these 
travelling Arabs. By them he was forthwith transported into 
Egypt, for the purpose of being resold, and he was finally 
purctiased by a person of high rank — Potiphar, the captain of 
the guard to king Pharaoh. 

When his son's coat, in its torn and bloody state, was con- 
veyed to Jacob, he mourned over him as believing that he had 
fallen a victim to some savage animal, and for a considerable 
while would receive no comfort from his wives, or the re- 
mainder of his children. Nor, to say the truth, Was the con* 
duct|of his sons such, as to reconcile hunto the loss of Jo^ei^. 
Crimes were committed, in the family of Jodah in particular, 
which could not fail to grieve one, rendered, as Jacob now 
was, sincerely pious by calamity ; whilst the rest daily haras- 
sisd him by their petulance towards him, and their disunion 
among themselves. But the career of Joseph, though not 
vnattended with difficulties, was upon the whole an exceed* 
ingly prosperous one, and he who had been sold as a slave by 
his envious bretbern, proved in the end, the preserver and 
benefactor of all his race. 

We have said that immediately on his arrival in Egypt, 
Joseph was sold by the Ishmaelitish merchants to Potiphar, 
the captain of thd guard of king Pharaoh. In tlie family of 
this man he lived for some time, both happily and respecta 
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UjT, gaining, bj the probity of his conduct, the entire eoiif • 
dence of his master ; who at length advanced him to thd 
honourable and responsible station of steward of his household 
and regulator of his domestic affairs. Ho was thns circum* 
itanced when his master's wife conceived for him a violent 
and sinful passion. She made repeated advances to him, all 
of which he repelled ; and at last on occasion of some solemn 
festival, when her husband with the rest of the servants had 
jrone abroad, she proceeded so far, that Joseph could escape 
from her importunities only by flight, and by leaving his upper 
garment in her hand. It is said that love rejected becomes, 
especially in women, the bitterest and most rancorous hate, 
and whatever truth there may be in the observation generally, 
in this particular instance it was fully verified. The lady, 
mortified at his behaviour, and fearful of dlscoveir, determined 
to prevent him in a disclosure, and accordingly, at her hus- 
band's return, told such a tale as excited his utmost indignation 
against Joseph. The ungrateful slave, as he esteemed him, 
was not so much as allowed an opportunity of speaking in his 
own defence ; but, being loaded with chains, was conveyed 
without delay to a dungeon in the common prison. But the 
same Providence which had guided him into the family of 
Potiphar, befriended Joseph even in bonds. Whether a 
suspicion of the truth entered into the governor's mind, or 
whether he was actuated merely by compassion fi)r the stran- 

ger, we are not told, only we learn that Joseph found favour in 
is eyes, and the upright and intelligent manner in which he 
discharged the duties tnat were intrusted to him speedily con- 
firmed the Egyptian in the favourable opinion wnich he had 
formed,* ** and the keeper of the prison looked not to any thing 
that was under his hand ; because the Lord was with him« 
and that whiqh he did the Lord made it to prosper." 

Such was Joseph's condition when an event oefell, prodno- 
tive in the end of great and important consequences. Thero 
were two of Pharaoh's servants confined in this prison, the 
one his chief baker, the other his chief butler, for what crime, 
or on what charge arrested, we have no information. Each ot 
these, on a particular occasion, dreamed a ver^ remarkable 
dream ; so remarkable, indeed, as to leave a vivid and painfnl 
impression on their minds ; and Joseph, at their request, gave 
to their dreams an interpretation. The butler dreamed that 

• Joseph became a sort of infeiior AincUoaary 
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naviDg' squeezed the juice from a bunch of exquisite grapes 
that hung upon a vine with three branches, he gave the king's 
cup as formerly into his master's hand ; the baker, tha^ having 
on his head three white baskets fuILof different kinds of baked 
meats, the birds of the air came and eat them out of the 
baskets. Joseph told them, that their dreams were sent by 
God to prognosticate their fates, for that at the end of three 
da^s the chief butler would be restored to his office, whilst the 
chief baker would be hanged. Both events justified Joseph's 
predictions ; but the chief butler, whom Joseph bad besought 
to remember him when he returned into power, thought no 
more of the poor Hebrew or of his own assurance of patronage. 

Time passed, and a circumstance somewhat similar to that 
which had befallen to his servants, happened to Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, himself. He dreamed a dream so singular in 
Us nature, so marked and distinct in all its progress, as 
lo Convince htm that it must be of more than common import, 
and he accordingly called before him all the Magi, or ** wise 
men," as our version terms them, desiring that they wonJd 
interpret it. Their interpretations, however, were far from 
satisfying the king, who, on the contrary, became exceed- 
ingly uneasy ; till his chief butler recollecting how perfectly 
Joseph's predictions had been fulfilled in his own, and in his 
comrade's case, recommended that he should be consulted. 

The king gladly followed his aidvice ; and Joseph being 
removed from the prison, the king repeated to him his dream 
in the following terms : " I was walking on the banks of the 
Nile," said he, " and, behold, there came up out of the river 
seven well-favoured kine and fat-fleshed ; and they fed in a 
meadow : and, behold, seven other kine came up after them 
out of the river, ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up 
the well-favoured and fat kine. So I awoke. And I slept 
and dreamed a second time ; and, behold, seven ears of com 
came up upon one stalk, full and good ; and, behold, seven 
thin ears, and blasted with the east wind, sprung up aller 
them, and the seven thin ears devoured the seven rank and 
lull ears." Joseph listened attentively to the king's address, 
and havipg warned him, that from God alone came the power 
of interpreting, explained, that the dreams in question fore- 
/>ld the occurrence of seven years of great plenty to be sno 
' ceeded by seven years of extreme dearth ; and that the vision 
was repeated a second time for the purpose of assuring Ph&> 
raoh that the events fbrotold in it would certainly be fulfilled. 
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He aooordingly adviMd that proper dispoaitionf should h% 
made to ameliorate the calamity with which Egypt was 
threatened, by iheappoiDtment ofntand trusty persons, whose 
basiness it should be to collect the surplus corn daring the 
years of plenty, and lay it up in store against the years of 
(amine. 

Pharaoh was well pleased, both with the explanation of his 
dream and the sace counsel which accompanied it ; and 
justly concluding that no one could be better qualified to 
carry through so arduous a business, he at once, and without 
reserve, committed it to Joseph's hand. Thus was the poor 
Hebrew slave taken from his prison, and advanced to the 
highest honours of the state. A title was bestowed upon him 
tantamount to that of prime minister amongst us ; he was 
matched into a noble family, by receiving the hand of Asenath, 
the daughter of the High Priest or Prince of On, and it was 
proclaimed by order of Pharaoh, that to him honours should 
oe paid throughout the extent of the Egyptian empire, inferior 
only to those which were ofiered to the king. 

The prudence and uprightness which had distinguished 
Joseph in his adversity, suffered no diminution in his pros* 
perity. The seven plentiful years no sooner began, than he 
made a progress through the kingdom, built granaries at diffe- 
rent places, into which he caused large stores of com to be 
introduced, and appointed proper officers to see that no waste 
occurred : in a word, he managed matters so well, that when 
the period of famine arrived, as arrive it did in due time, 
Egypt was capable not only of supplying her own population, 
but of contributing to the necessities of neighbouring states. 

Joseph was thus circumstanced : respected by his prince, 
beloved by the people whom he governed, and nappy in the 
birth of two sons, whom he named Manasseh and Ephraim, 
when the providence of God brought about the accomplish- 
ment of that vision which, when communicated to his brethran 
many years before, had so violently offended them. There 
•nived, among other suppliants for a supply of com, ten of 
Joseph's brethren, the very ten who had conspired his death, 
•ad sold him as a slave to the Ishmaelites. So little does time 
apftear to have affected them, that they were immediately re- 
cognised by Joseph, though the case was widely different 
with respect to himself. Years and a change of garb com- 
bined to efface any trace of resemblance, between the prime 
loi&isler of Egypt and the boy arrayed in his ccist oi* many 
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•oloarii ; and the deception was the greater, thai Joeeph to 
serve his own ends, chose to converse with them only through 
the mediamof an interpreter. He accordingly received their 
advances with seeming backwardness ; required them to 
give a strict account of themselves, accused them of being 
spies, confined them for three days in prison, and finally re- 
fused to treat them at all as true men, unless their brother 
Benjamin should be brought to him. But pretending at last 
to take pity upon them, he contented himself with releasing 
all except Simeon, whom he professed to keep as a hostage, 
and then dismissed them with a positive prohibition not to 
think of returning unless they brought Benjamin along with 
them. The brothers departed, as we may easily believe, not 
overjoyed at what had happened : but if their alarm was 
already great, it became greater by a thousand degrees, when 
one of them opening his sack at an inn to give hia beast pro- 
vender, found that the price of the corn which he had procured 
was in the sack's month. At that moment they looked upon 
Uiemselves as objects of divine vengeance ; their cruelty to 
Joseph recurred to them, and they believed that God now 
required his blood at their hands ; and they returned to their 
father in a state of feeling such as no one need to envy. But 
their distress ended not there : Jacob wa» no sooner informed 
of Simeon's detention and of the conditionaon which alone 
the governor would sanction their return into Egypt, than he 
oitterly upbraided them with being the cause to mm of great 
and numerous misfortunes. " Me have ye bereaved of my 
children," said he, " Joseph is not,, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away also ; all these things are against 
me." It was in vain that Reuben entreated him to be calm, 
offering his own sons as hostages that Benjamin should bo 
safely returned. For a long while the heart-stneken patri- 
arch would listen to no arguments, but in the bitterness of soul 
exclaimed, *' My son shall not go down with you ; for his 
brother is dead, and he is leH; alone ; and if mischief should 
befall him by the way in which ye go, then shall ye bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

But there is no contending against an enemy so gaunt and 
rathless as famine. Their Tittle stock of provisions was soon 
exhausted ; nor was there any other depot from which to re 
f;piit it^ except Egypt ; and Jacob, rather than see his family 
perish of want ^ave at length a reluctant consent to the 
departure of Benjamin. WiUi him in their hands the brothen 
Vol. I.— P 
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proceeded on their way ; not, however, withoat manj mi» 
f fving* as to the reiialt ; for thoagfa loaded with presents, and 
well prepared with excuses on the sabjecl of the money that 
had been restored to them, we read that they were more than 
half prepared to find themselves seized by the governor and re- 
doced to a state of slavery. In this frame of mind they 
reached the city, where they immediately waited npon Joseph's 
steward, and produced both the price of the com which they 
came now to parchase, and of that which they had formerly 
procared; bat the steward at once relieved them from aU 
anxiety, by confesisng that he had restored to them their 
money, and by inviting them to come and dine with his mas- 
ter at noon. They accepted the invitation, and were all 
hospitably entertamed ; but it most have struck them with 
surprise to see that to Benjamin a far greater share of atten- 
tion was paid than to any other. Finally Simeon was r»- 
stored to them, changes of garments were presented to them 
and their sacks being filled with corn, they were dismissed. 
The time was new however come, when Joseph, having 
sofficiently hnmbled his hardhearted brothers, determined to 
seal theirpardon iy making himself known to them. That this 
might be done with more effect, he caused his steward to insert 
privately into Benjamin's sack a drinking-cap of great value, 
which, being missed soon after the Israelites departed, ex- 
cited great indignation among the Egyptians. The sons of 
Jacob were instantly pursued, and the stolen article being 
found in Benjamin's possession, they wereall hurried back as 
prisoners. They came into Joseph's presence grievously and 
greatly alarmed; because, though perfectly conscious of their 
own innocence,they felt how little that consciousness was likely 
to avail them, and casting themselves in an abject posture at 
his feet, they listened with shame and mortification to the 
reproaches which he heaped upon them. But when at last 
Joseph declared that he should not consider all as equally 
guilty, and that he alone with whom the cup was found 
should be reduced to slavery, Jodah arose, and in a strain of 
powerful and affecting eloquence, entreated, on his father's 
account, that he might undergo the fate destined for Benja- 
min. Joseph's fortitude, which had long wavered, gave way 
before his brother's appeal ; ordering all the attendants to cnut 
the room, he burst into a flood of tears, and in the most a&e- 
tionate and moving manner made himself known. 
What remains of the history of Joseph, as far as his dealings 
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with his kindred are coonocted with it, a few words will 
sufiico to relate. Having assured biis brothers that he freeljr 
forgave them, and that all things had taken place by the ex- 
press will of the Almighty, he despatched them loaded with 
gifts for Jacob and the rest of the family ; and made them the 
bearers of an argent invitation that the patriarch would remove 
into Egypt, where his son's power was supreme. The aged 
Israel could scarcely credit their report, that Joseph was yet 
alive ; nor was it till the wagons and carriages appeared 
which his son had sent ibr his conveyance, that he became 
convinced of the truth of the statement ; but then '^ his spirit 
came to him again," and, thanking God with all his heart, he 
commenced his journey. Nor was that journey an unproape>'- 
ous one, either in its progress or issue. He was welcomed 
by Joseph withtne ardour of affection which seems ever to 
have belonged to him, and received kindly by king Pharaoh 
for Joseph' s sake ; and finally the land of Goshen, a district 
admirably suited to their pastoral habits, was assigned to him 
and to his children, as a residence. Thither, afler solemnly 
blessing Pharaoh, he retired, with a family which reckoned 
in all exactly seventy souls. 

Whilst Jacob and eleven of his sons dwelt peaceably in 
Goshen, Joseph continued to exercise the same sound judg- 
ment in the management of the affairs of Egypt which he had 
displayed in his first appointment to his present office. Fnl ly 
aware that com, if gratuitous, or cheaply bestowed, would, by 
the people at large, be sadly wasted, he took care to exact for 
every bushel an adequate, if not an exorbitant, price ; and, as 
their fields were every where waste and steril, he gradually 
removed by this means, into the royal treasury, all the gold 
and si^er m the country^ Next he accepted the husband- 
men's cattle and implements in exchange tor food ; and lastly 
he purchased up the fee simple of all the land in the kingdom, 
with the exception of that portion which belonged to the priests, 
as well as the personal lioerty of the former owners, who be- 
came from henceforth vassals to the prince. Why this was 
done, we are at no loss in discovering ; whilst its effects were un- 
questionably the reverse of hurtful, either to the country or its 
inhabitants. We are informed by Diodorus Siculus, that 
previous to this period all the land of Egypt was divided 
among the king^ the priesthood, and the army. The people^, 
therefore (meaning hereby the cultivators and all who belong- 
ed not to one or o&er of these favoured classes,) roust hav«/ 
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been from the be<nnnin^1ike the Russian serfs, mere chatleli^ 
who were not likely to safTer injaryby being transferred from 
the vassalage in which they had hitherto been held by the 
soldiery to the common sovereign and father of the people. 
Bat sapposing Diodoms to be mistaken in this respect, as a 
reference to the state of things in other eastern coantries ren- 
ders extremely probable, Joseph's arrangements will still be 
(band to have conduced more to the altimate prosperity a( 
Egypt, than any others which could have been formed. 

" By the policy of Joseph/' says Lord Valentia, " the whole 
of the land of Egypt, not occupied by the priests, became the 

Eropcrty of the sovereign, and the people, with their children, 
is slaves ; an event which, however nnpropitious it may be 
in any other country, was necessary there, where every bar- 
Test depended on the Nile, and where an eoual dbtribntionof 
its waters conld alone prodnce a general cultivation. When 
the lands of Egypt were private property, would it be possible 
to induce iudviduals to sacrifice their own possessions, that 
they might be turned into canals for the public benefit ? or 
when the canals were constructed, would it be possible to pre- 
vent the inhabitants of the upper provinces from drawing off 
more water than was requsite for their own use, and thereby 
injuring the cultivators lower down T But when the whole 
belonged to one man, the necessary canals wotild be con 
structed ; the distribution of water would be guided by pru- 
dence ; each district would receive its nesessary proportion; 
and the collateral branches would then, as they are now, be 
opened only when the height of the river justified such an 
increase for the public benefit." All this is so self-evident, 
that it stands in need of no argument to support it But there 
is another point in Joseph's proceedings deserving of^otice. 
He did not retain the property in the soil which', for a l>artica- 
lar purpose, he had purchased, but restored it, after that purpose 
had been served, to its original owners. What that purpose 
was, Lord Velentia has, we think, clearly pointed out ; and 
though we are not bound to suppose that all the canals were 
dug, and Egypt rendered every where capable of irrigation 
duringthe short periodof the famine's continuance, it is but fair 
to presume, that Joseph, upon restoring thd'Iands, exacted from 
the people a pledge, that tne works which he had begun should 
be completed, and the regulations which he had framed, strictly 
enforced. As to the reserve of one-fiflh of the produce, every 
person acquainted with the customs of the east mmt know* 
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that from 10016 sach soarce the chief portion of the reveniM 
of every state has, from time immemorial, been derived. Thai 
the Hindoos appear under their own dynasties, to have con- 
tributed one-eighth of the produce to the exigencies of the 
state ; under Aurungzebe tne assessment was increased .to 
one-third ; whilst our own government exacts a proportion 
which never falls short of two-thirds, and in some instances 
amounts to nine-tenths. If it be asked why the priests were 
exempted from the operation of this general law, two answers 
may be given, either of which seems quite adequate to meet 
the difficulty. It may be, that the fundamental constitution 
of the country, which secured to the priests certain tracts of 
.and for the maintenance of the temples, and the supply of 
victims, placed them beyond the reach of minor enactments ; 
or, which is even more probable, the priests may have follow- 
ed the example of Joseph, and laid up, during the years of 
plenty, sufficient stores against the years of want. In either 
case there is no difficulty in accounting for the fact, that whilst 
the rest of the people were compelled to sell their possessions, 
those of the priesthood continued as before ; although neither 
Joseph nor king Pharaoh, showed any undue or blameable 
partiality to that class of persons. In like manner there is 
nothing to startle or alarm in Moses's declaration that Joseph 
eAer purchasing their lands, ** removed the people from one 
end of the borders of Egypt even unto the other end thereof." 
This was no act of cruelty, nor any exercise of arbitrary power ; 
it was the offspring of prudence and good sense, because the 
expression means no more than that Joseph caused the peo- 
ple to concentrate from a variety of distant places, round the 
granaries or storehouses which he had built, by which means 
Sieir wants were more easily supplied, and all risk of waste 
owing to the transportation of grain from spot to spot obviated. 
Joseph was thus occupied when intelligence reached him 
that his father Jacob lay at the point of death. Taking hu 
two SOBS with him he hurried down to Goshen, where he 
arrived just in time to receive the paternal blosnng, which 
Jacob with more than ordinary solemnity, and acting under 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, poured out upon the beads 
of all his children. At that solemn interview the fortunes of 
those tribes, of which the heads or representatives surrounded 
their father's couch, were distinctly foretold. Thus, Reuben, 
in punishment of his incest, was deprived for ever of his 
birthright, and denied the high honour of counting the Mea 

P 2 
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fiah in his fiitare line ; whilst to Simeon and Levi, who had 
taken the lead at the massacre of Shecbem^ all portions 
among their brothers in the land of Canaan were refused. 
Judah, on the contrary, was blessed with a fruitfal coantry/ 
and the possession of sovereign power, which it was foretold 
should never wholly Dass from his house till Shiloh came ; 
and Joseph was Joabfy rewarded by having each of his sons 
advanced to ihe honourable distinction of giving a name to a 
tribe. In a word, predictions were uttered, every one of 
which came in after times fully to pass, and which allotted to 
those who heard them the several parts which it behoved them 
to act, in the great drama now visibly in progress. 

Jacob had scarcely ceased to speak, wnen to use the ex- 
pressive words of Moses, ** he gathered up his feet into the 
bed, and gave up the ghost." He was buried by his own 
desire in the cave of Machpelah, beside his father, being ap- 
rived at the great, but manifestly shortening age of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven years. His funeral obsequies were 
attended with all the pomp and show which the court of Egypt 
eonld furnish ; insomuch that a particular spot in the land of 
Canaan, where the procession temporarily halted, was called 
by the people of the land AbelMizraimf or the Mourning of 
tie Egyptians. 

The sacred historian gives us no further acccount, either of 
Joseph or his brethern, except that the former made haste to 
dissipate the fears which the latter experienced now that their 
father was removed from them ; and nence we may reasona- 
bly conclude that they dwelt together on good terms, till, 
one afler another, they paid the debt of nature. As to Joseph 
himself, having lived to the age of a hundred and ten years, 
and seen the descendants of bis sons to the third generation, 
he summoned his -relatives about him, and with the same 
solemnity which had marked the last scene in his father's 
life, assured them, " that God would surely visit them, and 
bring them up into the land of which he sware to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob." He accordingly requested that when 
they did move, they would not leave his bones behind them, 
and having received a solemn promise to that effect, he too 
** gave up the ghost." His body was embalmed and put into 
a coffin, where, probably in some open vault or cave, or other 
place of safety, it was preserved till the Exodus, or deparlars 
out of Egypt took place. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ffittorf •f JM»h^» deseendsntt.—Oruelty of Pharaok.'—Birth ^ 
Moat; — Hio esrly career. — Commiaaioned by Ood to deliver tk$ 
people. — The plaguee of Egypt. — Objections etated and anevered. 

A. M. 3548 to 3763.— B. C. 1863 to 1648. 

From the era of Joseph's death, during a succession of sixty 
four years, sacred history is little better than a blank. It fell 
not in with the plan which Moses had chalked out for himself, 
to describe minutely the manner in which the descendants of 
Israel spent their time at Goshen ; but we may readily believe^ 
that as lofng as a sense of the benefits which their country 
bad received from Joseph continued fresh in the minds of the 
Egyptian monarchs, the relatives of that amiable patriarch 
would receive at least equitable treatment at their hands. 
No truth, however, stands better, attested than that he who 
confers benefits upon a people at large, need not look for any 
lasting return of gratitude ; and that which occurs every 
day among the polished nations of Europe was not veiy likely 
not to happen in a ruder and more remote age of the world. 
The increasing numbers of the Israelites began by degrees to 
excite the apprehensions and jealousy of those whose guests 
they were ; nor, if a few facts in Egyptian history be taken 
into consideration, is it very surprismg that the case should 
have been so. * 

It has been mentioned, tliat among other methods which 
Joseph adopted to try, and oerhaps to punish his brothers, he 
accttfied them, when they first presented themselves in his 
presence, of being spies. This was doubtless a very harsh 
epithet to bestow upon them ; and to such as have not looked 
into the earlier annals of Egypt, it may appear a veiy unmean- 
ing one ; but the truth is, that none could be more appropriate 
in the mouth of an Egyptian statesman who was, or pretended 
to be, ignorant of the real condition and lineage of the indi- 
viduals before him. We learn from Herodotus, and other 
ancient writers, that Egypt was, on a certain occasion, over^ 
run by a horde of pastoral people, the leaders of whom hav«^ 
far distinction's sake, been denominated Shepberd^kingt 
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Thisinyaflion, as Dr. Hales as clearly proved, occurred in the 
reign of Thamnon, about three haodred jears previous to 
Joseph's arrival ; and was conducted by a tribe of Cushite 
shepherds from Arabia, who cruelly oppressed the country, 
and laid the heaviest, and most galling burdens upon its inhabi- 
tants. The native princes, wearied out by their tyranny, at 
last rebelled, and, afler a struggle of thirty years' continu- 
ance, succeeded, about twenty-seven years prior to Joseph's 
administration, in expelling them from their territory and 
driving them into Palestine, where they became what are in 
Scripture called the Philistines. But the memory of their 
tyranny must have been still fresh in the minds of the Egyp* 
tians, as well asthe apprehension that they mightyet endeavour 
to regain a footing where they had once been master; and 
hence Joseph's charge against his brothers, was exactly such 
as an Egyptian statesman mighti>e expected to bring against 
piersons coming from Philistia, or the plains of Mamre. 

In like manner, though for a time the suspicions of the 
Egyptians were allayed, these, as the remembrance of 
Joseph and his good offices became faint, would naturally 
acquire fresh strength, whilst it was continually borne in 
mind, that this colony of strangers, whose extraordinary in- 
crease rendored them daily more and more formidable, had 
originally come among them from the country possessed by 
their ancient oppressors. Nor is this all : supposing the 
Egyptians to have been satisfied, that as the Israelites had 
originally no connexion with the 9bepherd-kingB, so were 
they bound to them by no tie of alliance or consanguinity, it 
must have, nevertheless, occurred to them, that between 
themselves obd the the strangers no natural bond of anion 
existed ; and hence that the strangers were just as likely, in 
the event of an invasion frx>m any foreign power, to take part 
with their enemies, as with themselves. That sach were, ia 
point of fact, the opinions of the Egyptians, we have the 
authority of Moses himself for pronouncing. After informing 
us that " the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty,*' 
and that " the land was filled with them," the inspired histo- 
rian goes on to say, that ** there rose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph. And he said unto his peo- 
ple. Behold, the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we. Come on, let us deal wisely with thena : 
lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that when there falletfa 
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Ant any war, they join also unto our enemies, and fight 
against us, and so get them apout of the land." Doubtless the 
more enlightened policy of modern times would have dictate! 
an attempt, under such circumstances, to bring the two na< 
lions into one, by extending to the strangers the fall benefit 
of citizen-ship, and instituting xlose and intimate alliances 
with them. But a line of conduct so equitable as this, was 
not to be expected in an age of more than semi-barbarism. 
The Egypjtians could devise no other means of securing them 
selves, except by exterminating the tribes of whom they were 
afraid ; and as that could scarcely be attempted openly, they 
fpiM upon the following device for gradually bringing it about: 
The Israelites, who bad hitherto enjoyed the fuUest extent of 
personal fceedom, were suddenly, and upon no pretext of 
wrong, reduced to « state of vassalage : they were declared 
to be the absolute property of the crown ; and the whole of the 
male population being told off into gangs, was employed 
night and day under appointed taskmasters, upon public 
works, and driven like cattle into the fields ; they were com- 

Celled to dig clay, to make bricks ; to bear burdens, and to 
oild cities ; whilst at the same time a heavy tribute was ex- 
acted from them, and the greatest cruelties were exercfsed 
towards them. This was done under the expectation that 
multitudes would perish from over exertion, whilst all would 
become so enfeebled, as that the progress of population would 
be checked, if not arrested ; but the very opposite effects were 
found to follow ; for the more liiey suffered from the tyranny 
of their masters, the more prolific the women proved to be. 
Pharaoh was disappointed at the issue of his devices, but by 
no means inclined to acquiesce in it. On the contrary, finding 
other measures fail, he directed the midwives to put to death 
every male child of the Hebrews, reserving the females only 
for the gratification of his own and his people's lusts ; and 
finding that they scrupled not to evade, on frivolous pretences, 
paying obedience to so sanguinary a decree, he extended it, 
without reservation, to everjr person among his subjects^. 
Nay, he went further, by erecting for the unhappy Israelites, 
fixed habitations, rn lieu of the tents and booths which they 
were formerly accustomed to inhabit ; for the express purpose 
of rendering them more exposed to the inapoction of hu 
Marchers ; and he issued peremptory orders, that all the boyi 
should, as soon as they were born, be cast, without fail, ii^ 
tbaNile. 
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Snoh waathe political condition of the Israelites when thi£ 
event befell, upon which, more than upon any other, their fate 
as a nation, may be said to have turned. There was a certain 
Man of the tribe of Levi, by name Amram, who had married 
one Jochebed, of the same tribe, several years previous to the 
promulgation of these sanguinary decrees, and who, at the 
period of their promulgation, was the father of two children, 
a daughter niamed Miriam, and a son called Aaron. About 
two years afler the bailding of the houses referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, Amram's wife, Jochebed, proved again 
to be with child, and in due time she was delivered of a male 
infant, of surpassing beauty and elegance of form. As was 
natural, the poor woman became exceedingly anxious to save 
her boy, and she contrived by some means or another, to con- 
ceal him for three entire months ; but at the end of that period, 
perceiving that his detection was inevitable, she determined 
to trust him to the mercy of the elements, rather than to per- 
mit him to fall into the hands of the Egyptians. With this 
view she constructed a little bark, or boat of rushes, which she 
plastered within and without with bitumen, till it became 
completely water-tight ; and, ^covering up the infant within it, 
8helef\ it among the flags by the river-side, having placed his 
sister in a convenient spot for watching the event. The babe 
had lain thus exposed but a short time, when Pharaoh's daught- 
er, attended by her maids of honour, came down to the river 
to bathe. The princess instantly espied the basket, caused it 
to be brought to her, and opened it ; upon which the child, 
looking in her face, began to cry, and the hearts of all who be- 
held him were touched. There could be no doubt as to the line- 
age of the infant, or the causes which led to his exposure ; yet 
natural feeling was too powerful for political prudence, and 
the daughter of Pharaoh instantly adopted him as her own. 
Nor was she Jong left at a loss how immediately to dispose o* 
him. His sister, Miriam, who had, as if by accident, joined 
the group, hearing the princess inquire of her attendants re- 
specting a nurse, offered her services to procure one» and these 
being accepted, she brought his mother, into whose hands the 
child was mtrusted. Finally the name of Moses was given 
to him in commemoration of his deliverance from drowning 
by her who henceforth took upon herself the charge of bis 
education ; and he was intrusted to his natural parents as tha 
ilSve of the King of Egypt's favourite daughter. 

Many traditions have been circulated by the Jews tonchlD^ 
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the early career of their illastrioas lawgiver. H^hat he ww 
edacated in all the learning of the Egyptians, MoRes himself 
affirms ; whilst his countrymen, more anxious to increase hie 
reputation, than carefnl to confine themselves to facts, have 
circulated numerous, and some of them not very probable 
stories of his great valour and sagacity^ Of these it is not 
necessary to oSer here even a meagre outline, more especially 
as the reader will find a tolerably circumstantial detail ef 
them in Josephus ; but of one fact no doubt can be entertain* 
ed, that had he chosen to act the traitor towards God and his 
countrymen, the highest honours which the king could bestow 
would have been his reward. Moses, however, had not speni 
his boyish years un profitably under the roof of his father. An 
impression was then made upon him such as all the splendour 
of a royal court failed to efface ; and he scarcely attained to the 
period of middle life, ere he began seriously to dev'je schemei 
for the deliverance of his oppressed kindred 

It happened on a certain occasion as he walked abroad, his 
mind filled with these patriotic ideaS) that be saw an Egyptian 
exercise upon an Israelite some acts of barbarous and wanton 
cruelty. Moses's indignation was roused ; and'having ascer- 
tained that the^ were no eyewitnesses near, he took the part 
of his countryman, slew the Egyptian, and buried his body 
in the sand. This was an act which could leave no doubt as 
to his dispositions in favour of the oppressed house of Jacob) 
and Moses probably flattered himself that it would induce his 
countrymen to place in him implicit reliance ; but he was 
mistaken. On the very day after, as he endeavoured to arbi* 
trate between two Israelites, one of whom sought to wrong or 
injure the other, he was rudely reminded that he bore no com* 
mission as a judge ; whilst an insinuation was thrown out 
that if he persisted in interfering, the death of the Egyptian 
would be made public. Moses felt that it was no longer safe 
for him to continue an inhabitant of Egypt; he fled in ul haste 
beyond the Red Sea into the country of Midian, and tbua 
narrowly escaped the fate which Pharaoh had determined to 
inflict upon him. 

Moses had just entered into the plains of Midian when he 
beheld seven young women, whilst in the act of watering 
their flocks, mdely assaulted, and driven from the wells by n 
bandof shepherds ; he immediately hastened to their assis- 
tance, put the ruffians to the flight, and helped the maidens to 
draw water anew. The dan^ls whom ne had raeeovfed 
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]^roTed to.be the daoghtera of Jethro, the prince (or as ov 
version has it^ the priest of Midian, who was no sooner made 
acquainted with the stranger's gallant interference than he 
invited him home ; and haying made trial of his fidelity aa a 
wrvant,. finally rewarded it by giving to him in marriage 
Zipporah, one of the maidens whom he had defended. By 
this anion he was in dae time made the father of two sons, one 
of whom he named Gershom, a word signifying a stranger, the 
other he called Eliezer, that is, God my help. 

Whilst Moses thus foand a home and a family among stran- 
gers, the King of Egypt,by whom his life had been threatened, 
died) and was succeeded by a prince in no respect inferior to 
himself, either in cruelty or in impiety. Under him the 
miseries of the Israelites increased every day, till their ver^ 
lives became a burden to them ; and they cried to heaven for that 
help which man seemed indisposed to grant. They did not 
ciy in vain. The time had arrived when it suited the councils 
oi the Most High toseparate the descendants of Abraham from 
the Egyptians ; and as Moses was the destined instrument by 
which that separation should be effected, no great while 
elapsed ere he received a summons not to be misunderstood. 
It was in a peculiar manner the province of Moses to attend 
b his father-in-law's flocks; and he appears, on a certain 
occasion, to have followed some wanderers as far into tlie 
desert as Mount Horeb, where he beheld a spectacle which 
eonld not fail powerfully to excite his curiosity. Ho saw a 
bush enveloped in a flame, yet, ** behold, the bush burned 
with fire, and the bush was not consumed." There was 
something so extraordinary in this phenomenon, that Moses 
experienced a strong desire to investigate it, and was advan- 
cing for that purpose, when a voice suddenly commanded him 
to halt, and to put his shoes from off his feet, because the spot 
on which he stood was holy ground. Then followed a solemn 
declaration that it was the God of his fathers who addressed 
him ; that the cry of the Israelites had pierced through the 
clouds, and that the Lord had come down for the express 
purpose of delivering them from their cruel bondage. Finally 
ffoses was informed that God had chosen him as a fit instm- 
ment for carrying the Divine wishes into effect, and that he 
dhould forthwith be despatched to the court of Pharaoh to 
demand, in the name of the Most High, the liberation of his 
peo^e. 
Whether a recollection of the deed which had driven 
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him as an exile intoMidian operated upon the mind of Moms^ 
or whether a distrust of himself, arising from constitutional 
modesty, caused him to shrink from the important office thos 
intrusted to him, we are not informed ; but it is stated that so far 
from accepting God's commission with the cheerfulness which 
might have been expected, he expressed himself extremely 
averse to undertake it. ** Who am I," said he, " that I should 
so unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children oi 
Israel out of Egypt ?" and though God assured him that he 
should be with him, even then his diffidence abated not. 
** Behold," said he, '' when 1 come unto the children of Israel 
and shall say unto them, the God of your fathers hath sent me 
onto you, and they ^ay unto me, what is his name, what shah 
I say unto them ?" This was undoubtedly avery remarkable 
question to be put by a descendant of the *' father of the faith- 
ful" to the Maker of heaven and earth ; but a few words will 
suffice to show that it was by no means an unnatural one. It 
is well known that at the period to which our present history 
refers, polytheism, and the notions of tutelary gods, prevailed' 
largely throughout the world, and that the Egyptians even, 
more grossly than any other people, encouraged them. From 
the pollution thence arising the Israelites had not kept them- 
selves free : nay, there is good cause to believe that much oi 
the opprossion to which they were then subject was permitted 
by God to come upon them, in punishment of their too ready 
acquiescence in the superstitions of their masters. But if the- 
mass of the Israelites, who dwelt apart from the Egyptians, 
were thus contaminated, it would have been strange had Mo- 
ses, brought up in the royal court, escaped ; indeed we need 
no further proof than this very singular conversation supplies, 
to assure us that he was not free from the error into which 
others had fallen. Hence his singular inquiry as to the name 
of the Deity who then condescended to converse with him, and 
his frank acknowledgment that unless that name were publicly 
made known, he would receive no attention from the persons- 
to whom he was about to be sent. 

To the doctrine of polytheism, or to the heathen notions of 
tntelary deities, the God of the universe could of course give 
no countenance, though it is evident that, throughout the whole 
Mosaic economy, he so far humoured the prejudices of the 
Israelites as to make them the objects of his peculiar care in 
this world ; but God has, in every dispensation of his towards 
men, acted with the strictest regard to the capabilities and 

Vol,!.- ^ 
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condition of his creatares. In this spirit be bore with j^ie 
weakness ofthe people by assnming to himself a name ; and 
k is worthy of remark, that the very name which be adopted 
conveyed a marked correction to the saperstitioas weakness 
which it seemed to hamour. God's answer was, I AM 
THAT I AM, and his farther injunction ran in the following 
strain : *' thus shalttboa say onto the children of Israel, I ABI 
hath sent me unto yon." It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
as tho religion of names arose out ofthe idolatrous polytheism, 
so the title assumed here, which implies eternity tind self^exist' 
ence, directly opposes that superstition. 

In spite, however, of so much condescension on God's part, 
and his repeated assurances of divine protection, Moses still 
shrunk back from his duty, and objected that the people would 
not pay heed to him, nor credit his assertion that the 
Lord bad sent him. To obviate this he was commanded 
to cast his rod upon the ground, which became instantly 
changed into a serpent, though, on his stretching forth his 
band to grasp it again, it returned to its original form ; whilst 
nis hand bemg thrust into his bosom once became leprous, 
and in repeating the operation was cured. These things God 
assured him he should be permitted to do for the purpose of 
convincing the people that be bore a commission from on high ; 
and the power to work even greater miracles, should such be 
needed, was graciously conceded to him. Yet Moses con- 
tinned, as before, to decline the trust. He reminded the 
Deit^ that he possessed no elooaence, nor any talent of per- 
suasion ; and ventured still to hold out, antil God had reminded 
him that the same power which formed the month could gift 
it with the faculty of speech. God's indignation was at length 
excited. He peremptorily desired that Moses should obey 
his will,'taking with him Aaron as his spokesman ; and Moaes 
finding that to hold out longer would tend only to his own 
destruction, prepared, though not without reluctance, to do as 
God commanded. 

Such was the termination ofthe first memorable tntervieir 
between Moses and the Angel of the Covenant, after which 
the former hastened home to Jethro, and demanded permission 
to visit his brethren in E|ypt. It was freely granted; and 
the ^reat lawgiver, with his wifb and two sons, set forward 
on his momentDus journey. But he had not proceeded far 
ere it was manifestly signified, that he who was about to act 
•0 contpienonfl a put in God's coanaels, must not himself be 
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Ibmid wanting ki deference to Grod*8 laws; for an ancel 
meeting him, threatened to put him to death, becaase uie 
^oongest of his sons continued nncircamcised. Zipporah 
immediately took a sharp flint, with which she performed 
the operation, repeating over the child that form of word^ 
which it was customary to use on such occasions ; whereapon 
the angel departed, aAer he had given signs that Grod's anger 
was appeased. In the mean while Aaron, under the guidance 
of a divine impulse, had come out to seek his brother; and 
met him at the ff>ot of Horeb, called in the Bible the Mount 
of God. Here Moses made known to him all that had pass- 
ed between Jehovah and himself, explaining to him the com- 
mission which he had received, and exhibiting his power to 
work miracles ; afler which the brothers continued their 
journey together, till they reached the land of Goshen. 
Arrived here, they lost no time in calling together the elders 
or heads of tribes, to whom Aaron made known the design 
which they were appointed to execute ; and as the people ex- 
pressed themselves willing to obey Moses as their leader, 
and grateful to God for his goodness, nothing remained but 
to lay a similar declaration before the Egyptian monarch. 

It had been distinctly stated by God, when ordering Mosea 
on his great undertakmg, that Pharaoh would not willingly 
allow the people to go ; and it very soon appeared that, in 
describing the obstinacy of that monarch's temper, God bad 
committed no error. So far from complying with the bro- 
thers' request, or permitting the Israelites to proceed three 
days' journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to their God, 
Pharaoh accused the petitioners of traitorous designs ; and, 
declaring that the people had become discontented because 
their burdens were too lights he resolved to increase them. 
Hitherto the straw had been supplied from public stores, 
which was required in making bricks, now all such aid was 
refused, yet the unhappy Israelites were punished becaiue 
they failed in fabricatmg the same quantity as before. Tiie 
Israelites finding themselves not only not delivered, but more 
oppressed than ever, in consequence of Moses's interference, 
began to murmur loudly against him, and he, with an inex- 
cusable want of true faith, remonstrated warmly with Jeho- 
vah. With his complaints, groundless as they were, the 
Lord was pleased not to be oflTended. On the contrary, he 
desired Moses to renew hit demand, warning him, at tb« 
•ame time, not to expect an immediate compliance with it; 
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and directed tbat Aaron should take the rod in his hand, and 
perform in Pharaoh's presence the miracle which Moses had 
originally performed at Horeb. The brothers hesitated not 
to obey God in either particular. Moses again made his de- 
mand, which Aaron strove to enforce by casting his rod upon 
the ground and changing it into a serpent ; bat as there hap- 
pened to be jngglers by, who succeeded in imitating the 
miracle, Pharaoh treated the whole scene with ridicule. 

From this time forth, during many continuous weeks, 
Egypt was a theatre for the display of God's chastising power, 
in a degree more wonderful and more varied than ever 
occurred before or since upon earth. In the first place the 
water of the Nile, with all the lakes and pools connected 
with it, were, at the command of Moses, changed into blood, 
and the people were driven to dig wells in the safid, in order 
to procure tne means of quenching their thirst. In the next 

Elace, swarms of frogs were brought up, which infested every 
ouse, from the palace of the king to the hut of the slave 
and when, at Pharaoh's urffent entreaty, Moses prayed that 
they might be removed, the land stank by reason of the heaps 
of dead. In both these instances, as well as in the case of 
the serpent, the magicians, we are told, ** did so likewbe ;" 
but it was not so with the third, or any of the succeeding 
judgments. Aaron stretched out his hand and smote the 
dust, which became lice throughout all the land of Egypt, an 
act of power which the magicians could not counterfeit, and 
in which they were in consequence compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the finger of God was discernible. Still Pharaoh 
continued obstinate, and his devoted country was successively 
visited with plagues of murrain, or mortality of the cattle ; 
of flies polluting every thing on which they settled ; of boils 
breaking out, among others, upon the magicians themselves, 
by the casting up of a handful of ashes from the furnace into 
the air ; of rain, hail, thunder and lightnin|[, laying waste the 
fields and breaking the trees ; of locusts which devoured every 
green thing which the hail had spared, and darkness so dense, 
that for three entire days no Egyptian ** arose from his place." 
All these evils falling upon the king and his people, whilst 
the Israelites were wonderfully protected from them, could 
not but amaze even the impious Pharaoh, and he more than 
once endeavoured to compound with Moses on the subject of 
the liberation of his countrymen. But finding the prophet 
inexorable, his anger gained the mastery even over fear, and 
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he droTO the brothen from him, with a fltern mjanctioii net 
again to see his face on pain of death. 

There remained but one jodgment more which God had 
determined to pour forth upon the beads of Pharaoh and his 
subjects, and that was a terrible one. In spite of the pro- 
hibition which he had recently received,. Moses went again to 
Pharaoh and assured him, that unless he instantly permitted 
the Israelites to depart, with their wives, children, cattle, and 
effects, he would that night cut pff the firstborn of every man 
and beast throughout his empire. How the Egyptian mon- 
arch could doubt the realization of this threat, after so many 
proofs had been given of Moses's veracity, we should indeed 
find it difficult to conceive, were we not assured that he acted 
under the influence of a judicial delusion ; but that such a 
delusion was now actually upon him, the language of Scrip 
ture asserts. In the spirit of an insane person, he not only 
refused to obey God, but drove his messengers from him ; 
who fled to avoid the consequences of a fury which was no 
longer controlled by reason. Four days previous to this 
interview, God had fully instructed Moses and Aaron as to 
the line of conduct which he desired the Israelites to pursue ; 
«nd they issued a proclamation for the establishment of the 
Passover, in the following terms: It waa directed that each 
family, or in the event of a single family proving inadequate 
in point of numbers, that two families joined together, should, 
on the tenth day of the month, take a lamb or a kid, shut it 
up till the fourteenth day, and kill it towards evening ; that 
the lamb or kid should be a male of the first year, without 
blemish ; that its blood should be caught in a dish, and sprin- 
kled, by means of a bunch of hyssop, on the lintel and siJe- 
posts of the door ; that no one belonging to the family should, 
after this was done, venture abroad during the remainder of 
that night ; but having roasted the lamb entire, without muti 
lation of members or breaki;^ a bone, that they should eat it 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs; that if ought re- 
mained after they had satisfied themselves, that they should 
not give it to a stranger, but burn it; and lastly, that they 
should eat it like men prepared for an immediate journey, 
with their loins girded, shoes on their feet, and staves in their 
hands. Such is a brief account of the solemn feast of the 
Passover, as it has ever since been practised among the tribes- 
of Israel, and of which God declared himself the founder, 
|br the fbllowing reason: " For I will pass through the land 

a2 
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of Egypt this night/' said he, *' and will smite all the fint- 
'born in the land of Egypt, both man and beast. And the 
blood shall be unto you for a token upon the houses where ye 
are : and when I see the blood, the plagde shall not come 
onto you to destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt." 
The eventful day no sooner arrived, than the Israelites made 
haste to follow the directions which Moses had given theoL 
They slew the passover, sprinkled the lintels and sideposts 
with blood, and feasted upon the sacrifice, and they were yet 
employed in the latter proceeding, when about midnight there 
arose all at once a soand of lamentation from one end of 
Egypt to the other. God's Destroying Angel had so faithfully 
performed his task, that in every dwelling one at least lay 
dead; and the night-air rang with the wailings of sorrow, not 
less than with the cry of terror. Among others, Pharaoh 
himself felt the blow ; and sending for Moses and Aaron in 
haste, he commanded them to depart without delay, with all 
chat desired to follow them, from his country. The prophets 
were not slow in obeying this welcome edict. They had 
already instructed the people to borrow from the Egyptians 
jewels, and gold and silver in abundance, and the Egyptians 
410W voluntarily pressed upon them more than they sought, 
if not more than they needed ; but there was no bribe which 
'the latter were not willing to offer, in order at once to free 
themselves from the presence of men, whom they justly re- 
<garded as the cause of their sorrow. Thus at the dead of 
•night, and in great haste, the journey of the Israelites began; 
*which was destined not to come to an end, till all who had 
<then arrived at man's estate were returned into dust. 

As we are well aware that several of the facts recorded in 
the preceding details have given rise to doubts and scruples, 
•even in ingenious minds, we cannot think of bringing the 

{>resent chapter to a close without endeavouring to place at 
east the principal of these in 4heir true light. The facts to 
-which we allude are, first, the assertion that God hardened 
Pharaoh's heart, and that he raised him up for the purpose of 
afflicting him ; second, the success with which the magicians 
•are represented as imitating the miracles performed by Moses; 
and lastly, the whole history of the terrible judgments inflic- 
ted upon the Egyptians, including the behaviour of the Israel- 
ites immediately previous to their departure. These things 
•are sometimes felt to affect the truth of Divine revelation, by 
^derogating or appearing to derogate, from the power and 
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eharacter of its author. The difficulties of which commen- 
tators complain, respecting the hardening of Pharaoh's hearty 
arise entirely from the mistakes of our translators. In the 
original, and in all the ancient versions without a single ex-> 
ccption, as well as in the most judicious modem translations, 
such as those of Coverdale, Le Clerc, the Geneva Bible, &>c., 
Pharaoh is expressly said to have hardened his own heart at 
different times. He did so after the miracles which Moses 
wrought before him at the second interview, as well as after 
his release from the first iSve plagues ; nor is it till after the 
sixth plague that God is for the first time represented as 
hardening Pharaoh's heart. Now there are two points of 
view in which this interference on God's part may be re- 
garded ; by either of which all doubts or scruples will he 
removed. ' Moses may mean to teach, that God in punish- 
ment of Pharaoh's repeated impieties, placed him at last as 
the devils are placed, beyond the hope of redemption ; and 
if so, surely he did no more than under the circumstances of 
the case he was justified in doing ; or the phraso may amount 
to a mere declaration, that this wicked man was left " to eat 
the bitter fruit of his own way, and to be filled with his own 
devices." In either case God's justice is vindicated ; for 
there cannot be a doubt that the Divine declaration, " 1 will 
harden Pharaoh's heart," though uttered at Mount Horeh, 
»related entirely to what was done at last, " that he might 
multiply his signs and wonders in the land of ^Egypt." Jn 
like manner the expression, ** for this purpose have I raised 
thee up," is obscure only because it does not convey the true 
meaning of the original. There God's assertion is, " for this 
cause have / kept thee alive (when the pestilence might have 
cut thee off, as the murrain did thy cattle,) for to show thee 
my power ; and that my name may be declared in all the earth." 
With respect to the second difficulty, namely, that which 
rests upon the facility with which the Egyptian magicians 
are represented as imitating the miracles wrought by Moses, 
it may, we think, without much trouble, be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Without going so far as positively to contradict 
Uie host of commentators, who maintain tnat evil spirits 
were permitted for wise purposes to aid the magicians in 
their efforts, we have no hesitation in asserting, that for such 
demoniacal interference, there is, in the instance before us, 
no necessity whatever. It has been well observed by a learn- 
ed author,* that the daily exploits of our dealers in phantaa' 

* See Bishoip Glei 's edition of Stackhcose's History of the Bible. 
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magoria afTord abundant proof that false imases may bt 
produced, and made to move, walk, and apparency to speak, 
without the aid of supernatural agency, whilst an expert 
juggler appears not only to transport bodies from one plaee 
to another, but even to substitute one thing for another, in 
the very hand of him who is determined, if possible, to detect 
his impostures. Now it is a fact which cannot be questioned, 
that in E^ypt and other regions of Africa, they have the art 
of charming,* or rendering innoxious the most deadly ser 
pents, so as to handle them with impunity ; and if the same 
art was possessed by the magicians in the days of Moses, 
what was to hinder them, prepared as the^ were for the ex- 
periment, to substitute with the dexterity of a modem 
juggler, their tamed serpents fi>r their rods. 

In like manner, they might easily appear to change water 
into blood and to produce nogs ; for if Moses gave in these 
instances, as he certainly did in others, previous intimation 
of the nature of the miracles which were to be wrought, the 
magicians might easily provide themselves with a quantity ot 
blood, and a number of frogs sufficient to answer their pur- 
pose of deceiving the people. Beyond this, however, tneir 
power could not go. It stopped where that of all dealers in 
legerdemain must stop, at the failure of proper materials 
with which to work. Egypt abounds with serpents ; blood 
could be easily procured m a quantity equal to the water 
which could then be found, on which the experiment was to 
be made ; and without difficulty they might have froffs in 
abundance from the river or the canals. But when Mosei 
produced lice from the dust of the ground, the magicians, 
who had it not in their power to colkct a sufficient number 
of these insects, were compelled to own this to be the finger 
of God. In our translation it is indeed said, that wfiien 
Aaron cast down his rod, and it became a serpent, the 
magicians also did in like manner with their enchuitments ; 
but the words translated did in like manner, and did mi, 
nay indicate nothing more than the attempt, for the very 
tame words are employed to denote what they did in the 
case of the lice, in which they confessed that they had foiled, 
it is to be observed, too, that the original term rendered tkdr 
enchantments, being derived from a root which signifies to 

* In India the natives possess the ssme art, though we believe that 
with them as well as in Africa, the fangs, or poiaon-bearlng teeth of 
iho reptiles, are drawn. 
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hidej or carer, fitly expresses the secret deceptions of leger 
demain or slight of hand, to impose on the spectators. There 
b, therefore, no necessity for calling in the aid of superna- 
tural agency to the magicians on this occasion ; nor is it 
probable that they themselves really laid claim to such. 

But though the magicians themselves neither possessed, 
nor to the initiated pretended to possess, ^ny real power 
over the elements ; it is in the highest degree probable, that 
even by Pharaoh their juggling tricks were believed to be 
the result of an intimate communion with the tutelary gods 
of his country. The superstition of those times appears to 
have been more gross and more extravagant than in almost . 
any other age of the world; and the whole of Pharaoh's 
proceedings clearly imply, that he was by no means free 
from its influence. Thus, when threatened by Moses that 
certain extraordinary things would be done, as well in pu- 
nishment of his obstinacy as in testimony of the divine autho- 
rity of the speaker, he summoned to his presence the chief 
of those persons who were in the habit of deceiving the 
people, in the full persuasion that their intimate acquaintance 
with the mysteries of nature, or their spells and incantations, 
would be found equal if not superior to his. Nor is it to be 
imagined that the whole series of operations occurred with- 
out the especial permission of the Most High. To establish 
the authority of Moses among his countrymen, and to ensure 
their reception of the laws which God, through his means, 
intended to impose upon them, it was necessary that the 
clearest proofs should be afforded of his divine mission ; and 
for this no more appropriate means could be devised than 
those which his triumph over the Egyptian magicians or 
ju^lers supplied. 

The third and last point of which we have spoken, as 
operating uneasily on the minds of many welWisposed per- 
sons, bears reference to the iudgments inflicted by God upon 
the Egyptians; and the behaviour of the Israelites in bor- 
rowing jewels, which it was not their intention to return. 
Before endeavouring to show that the plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians were at once rightly merited, and most appro- 
priate in kind, it may be well to explain away the difficulty 
which is supposed to lie in the concluding clause of this 
sentence. 

In the first place, it may admit of a question whether the 
expression borrowed^ be in this instance rightly employed. 
Many competent judges contend, that the original implies 
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rather a free gift on the part of the Egyptians, who had br 
this time become so solicitous for the departure of the Israel- 
ites, that they bribed them with gold and jewels to be gone; 
and, if this interpretation be correcti then is the entire trans- 
action very satisfactorily accounted for. But supposing the 
case to be otherwise, no one can doubt that the Israelites pos- 
scssed a strongtclaim upon the revenues of Egypt ; in con- 
sequence of the services which they had performed during 
many years of personal bondage. This, however, was little 
likely to be recognised by a tyrant, who had acted towards 
them as Pharaoh did, and hence they cannot be accused of 
. behaving dishonourably because they extracted from the 
coffers of the people at large, what they possessed no means 
of wringing from the public treasury. To understand aright 
the peculiar fitness of^ the destructive miracles wrought by 
Mofics in Egypt, it will be necessary to bear in mind the 
moral and religious condition of that country at the period of 
their performance. Though not the birthplace of idolatry, 
which, as has been shown elsewhere, besran in Chaldea, 
Egypt seems to have become, at a very early period, deeply 
tinctured with that vice ; whilst, in the extent to which they 
carried it, all ancient writers allow that no people can be 
brought into a comparison with the Egyptians. That brute- 
worship originated in Egypt can, we think, be as little doubt- 
ed, as that it gradually arose out of the use of hieroglyphical 
writing, and at all events we know that it was practised there 
to a degree in itself irreconcilable with the exercise of 
common reason. Herodotus informs us, that besides the 
great gods, Isis, Osiris, and the Nile, the Egyptians wor- 
shipped the sacred bull, the crocodile, the ram, the ibis, with 
other beasts and reptiles, too numerous to mention ; whilst 
they conducted their worship with the most scrupulous re- 
gard to external cleanliness and decorum. Let us see now of 
what nature the plagues sent upon this people were ; and 
what object, besides Uiat of punishment, they had a tendency 
to serve. 

The first plague, to which Grod condemned "Eg^t to sub- 
mit, was that of the conversion of the waters into blood, 
when Moses smote the river with the rod, which had a few 
days previously been changed into a serpent. Among any 
people this would have afforded proof enough of Divine 
agency ; but it was in a peculiar manner calcinated to bring 
tins conviction home to the superstitious Egyptians, who 
considered the Nile as one of their greatest gcds, and all thie 
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fish that ft contained as subordinate deities. Ho^ great 
must have been their horror when they beheld one of their 
most revered gods, to whom they believed themselves indebt- 
ed for the fertility of their country, converted at the com- 
mand of a servant of Jehovah into a substance which none of 
their priests could touch, or even approach, without pollution. 

The second plague was that of the frogs, another source 
of pollution which this very river sent forth so abundantly, 
as to prevent the possibflity of avoiding it. 

The third plague was tnat of the hce, which came upon 
every man and beast throughout the land. Now if it be re- 
membered that no man comd approach the altars of E^ypt^ 
on whom so impure an insect harboured, and that the priests, 
to guard against the slightest risk of contamination, wore 
only linen garments, and shaved their heads and bodies every 
day, the severity of this miracle as a iudgment upon Egyp- 
tian idolatry may be imagined. Whilst it lasted, no act of 
worship could be performed ; and so keenly was this felt, that 
the very magicians exclaimed, " this is the finger of Goid.'' 

Of the fourth, plague one of the inferior deities himself was 
made the instrument Swarms of flies crowded every spot 
and contaminated the air, till Pharaoh, in a paroxysm of 
affright, consented that the people should be permitted to go 
and serve the Lord. 

The fifth plague, the murrain amonff the cattle, struck at 
once at the root of the entire system of brute-worship. Nei- 
ther Osiris, nor Isis, nor Ammon, nor Pan, possessed power 
to save his representative; and the sacred bull, and ram, and 
heifer, and he-goat, were swept away by the same malady 
which destroyed others. 

Of the peculiar fitness of the sixth pla^e, the reader will 
receive a better impression when he is reminded that in Egypt 
there were several altars, on which human sacrifices were 
occasionally offered, when it was desired to propitiate Ty- 
phon, or the' evil principle. From the description given of 
the persons selected as proper victims, that they must be of a 
fiur complexion, with tight hair, we have good ground for 
believing that the IsraeUtes were doomed, during their state 
of bondage, to supply the demands of that horrid supersti- 
tion ; for though the IsraeUtes were not what we should 
term fair, their nair and complexion were many shades lighter 
than those of the Egyptians. These victims being burned 
alive, their ashes were gathered together by the officiating 
priest, and thrown up into the air m order that a blessing 
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might be entailed xv^n every place to which an atom of the 
consecrated dust might be wafted. By the direction of 
Jehovah, Moscd took a handful of ashes of the furnace, that 
is of the sacred furnace, and casting them into the air, there 
came, instead of a blessing, boib and blains, of a peculiarly 
obnoxious description, upon all the people of the land. Nei« 
ther priests nor magicians escaped, and thus was the absolute 
inability of Typhon to protect his worshippers effectually 
shown. 

In the seventh plasue, that of the lightmng and hail, Isis 
and Otdris, the one the god of water, the other the god of 
fire, were made the active instruments. That this must have 
(ifTected the Egyptians with more than ordinary horror, every 
one may perceive who remembers, that Egypt is blessed with 
a sky uncommonly serene ; that in the greatest part of it, no 
rain falls from one end of the year to the other ; and that 
even in such districts as are watered from on high, a sliglU 
and transient shower is all that the inhabitants ever witness. 

The eighth plague was that of the locusts, a judgment, 
which, whilst it afflicted the country with a serious evil, ex- 
hibited the weakness of the gods Isis and Serapis, whose pro- 
vince it was to keep these terrible insects from the land. 

The ninth plague was directed against that species of 
superstition, which, as it first broke in upon true religion, so 
it seems to have held throughout the highest place in the 
estimation of the heathen. Light, that great god of Chaldea, 
was shown to be a mere creature in the hamls of the Most 
High, and both the sun and the moon were veiled during 
three days and nights, from the eyes of their astonished wor- 
shippers. 

The tenth and most tremendous judgment of all was, as 
indeed it is represented to be, a perfect application of the law 
of reprisal to the stubborn and rebellious Egjrptians. " Thiu 
saith the Lord, Israel is my pon, even my firstborn. Let my 
eon go, that he may serve me, and if thou refuse to let him 00^ 
behold I will slay thy son, even thy firstborn." Before tnie 
threat was carried into execution, every effort had been made 
to subdue the obstinacy of Pharaoh. Judgment after judg- 
ment had been sent upon him and his subjects, by none « 
which were the children of Israel affected. His eods were 
shown to be no gods — ^his sacred river was made the source 
of defilement to him. The sun refused him its light, the 
locusts devoured his crops, yet none of all these things 8ai> 
oeeded in convincing Pharaoh that Jehovah was supreme 
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ifirdtigtibiiC tiie aniTtfrse, and that it was Bia wisdom- to. obejr«' 
Then, end not till then, God raued his arm to strike, aad the 
strength and the ptide . of Egypt perished in one 'ni^ht. 
" Other miracles might have heen wrought,'! says the divine, 
fronr whon» we lately quoted, * " eaual^ w^ calculated to 
prove the existence and power of that God* in whose name 
Mbses wrought them, but I do not think that it co<i]d ever 
have entered into Che "heart o^ man to conceive a series of 
-miracles so well adapted to prove the unity of the Godhead, 
and the impibus folly of p^ytheism, as were the ten plagues 
tent upon the idolatrouis flgyptians ; and he, who does not 
^w them in this light, caAnet ieel half the fitfce of the evi- 
dence which they af^rd 6f the diyiile origin of the Mosaic . 
dispensation." 

There is but one otiher matter recorded in Holy Writ^ of 
which we consider it necessary, previous to the continuation 
of our narrative, to take notice. It is asserted by Mose% 
that *Hhe sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in 
Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years," and that " at 
the end o^ the four hundred and thirty years, evcit the self- 
iamefilay, it came to pass, that all the nosts of the Lord went 
out from the land of Cgvpt.-". How are these statements to 
be reodndled, fint wnh the promise of God to AbrahaB^ 
that his .descendants ishoiild be afflicted for four hundred 
years ; and secondly, with the well-established fact that the 
sojourn of the children of Israel in the district of Goshen' 
included only two hundred and fifteen ^j^ears. 

With respect to God's prediction, it may suffice to observ.e^ 
that thitoe neither was, nor ^ could be any intention onihe 
Divine part to specify to a day, or an hour, the exact portion . 
of time referred to. It '» customary still, as it prol^bly haa 
been ever fince language was first granted to nrah, to speak 
of periods of .tbne loosely and generally, more especially 
when thesq -include, not one or two, x^t twelve or tvrenty 
jeani) but oentones. Hence. God's^ assuranpe la Abraham^ 
that " his seed should be a Strang in a land, not theirs^ and 
■houid serve the inhabitants tfaer^f; and that they should 
afflict them -four inyndred years," but that in the fourth gene- 
ration tbeynhoaldreti:^ again to Canaan. 

In reference to th^ second difficulty, ^ is wprthy of notics^ 
that though the sacred history certainly does state that *Hhe 
wjouming of the children of Israel in the laiid of Egypt 
was four hundred and thirty years," we are by no means 
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bour,dl te leceive this as a declaration, thi^ they di^ Sn 
E^rrpt durine the whole of that time. ^ 

Tjie laradites.caiue into C^gypt, with Jacoh, £heir &ther, 
A, Mi 3548^ and quitted it^ a.m. 3763, consequently they 
dwelt . there exactly two hundred and > fiileen y^ars $ we 
are therefore compelled to believe tha^ the expression of 
Moses refers to the entire period of their existence, as stian* 
gers and wan<krer8| as well in Canaan as in E^ypt. Kor 
are authorities wanting to support us in t^ opinion. In' Hoe. 
Samaritan text, for example, it .is said, |*now'the inhahitinf 
of the ehildren of Israel, whereby they, inhabited in the kna 
of Canaan and iA the land of £|gypt, wer^ four hundred and 
thirty years," upon which .'Dr. Prideaui^ has observed, that 
** the additions herein, do manifestly mend the text; they 
make it IncMre clear %nd intelligible, smd a()d nothing to the 
Hebrew copy, but vrhai must be understood 1^ the r^der to 
* make out its sense." Is it not in, the high^t degree probable, 
> that the words which w^.find in the Samaritan copy, once, 
held their places in the Hebrew also, and that they W4?re 
dropped only by the hurry or carelessness of transcribers. 
P* , The following abstract of iwriods will show at a glanoo 

how God's predictions to Abranam werie verified : 

•', .. '^' • ■ Years. 

From the time of the promise, when Abraham was' 

in his seventy-iiflh year, to the birth of Isaac • • ,25 .. . 
, From the birth of Isaao to the birth of Jacob ^ - >• 60 
From the birth of Jacob to his descent into Fgypt 
with his fiunily. -•--.- - - -,\- -. - - ^30 



The Israelites sojourned io Egypt .during Jbfteph^s 
"life ---------------- 

From thedeaih of Joseph to the birth of Moseii - 
From the birth of Moses to the Exode. •;-.-<• 
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Making in sQl, from the giantuiff of the promise to * 
the day of its fulfilment, exacUy ; - - - - • • 430 
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CHAPTER A 

MJttittry qf tht Law. — Apoataeies of ^ ^ 
be2wits of ^orah and Miriam, — WarS ^^^ Sea,^ 
on the borders qf Canaan. — Balagm^s jrt^***-— -^e- 
tunia stated and ansicered: ^ ^^ions 

A, M: 3763 to 3803.— B. C. 1648 to ir^4/eo- 

TqE first n&rch of the iBreelites, which was'* 
both.fi^n abrupt and a disQrderly one, carried them v 
than to Sucooth, a town distant about twelve nJw 

' Rameaee, and on the outskirts of Goshen. Here tv 
their sacred ordinances, the feast of unleavened bread, 
the dedication of the firstborn oi man and beast to the Lc 
were instituted. At' the same time, the people were mu^ 

. tered, when the total number of men, mdependently of 
women, children,' and followers^ was found to amount ^to 
600,000; after which they a^ain set forward, the angel ef 
God going before them in a pillar of cloud by dajr, and in t 
pillar of fire b^ night. Instead, ho>vever, of taking the di- 
rect route, whiph' would have led them through the country 
of the warlike Philistines, they bent their steps towards the 
extreme part pf the Arabian £ul^ where, at a place called 
Etham, on the borders of the wilderness of Shiir, th^y again 
halted. ,■ ^ 

Thus;were thej circumstanced, when Pharaoh, recovering 
(Km the p^nic with which hite occurrences had affected hisq,' 
and repenting of the facility with which he had .yielded to 
the entreaties of his subjects, determined to follow the fugi« 
lives, and bring^ them bcuck, at all hazards, to their old setUe- 
ments^. With this view, he ordered a numerous atad select body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry and war-chariots, under arms, ailid' 
putting himself at their head, began a fierce and rapid pur^ 
-suit after the Israelites;. Nor was he unsuccessml in hit 
efforts to overtake them. Having moved from fitham, 
tiiey had, by Qod's espedal direction, travelled down the 
channel of the bay as fiir as Pi-hahiroth, where, in a valley, 
hemmed m on two sides by mountains, and blocked' up 'on 
the third by the itea, they once more pitched. th^ir- tents. 
Here Pharaioh came up with them, and seizing the only out* 
let, that by which ther had penetrated, he oilculatods not 
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^tho^^ 8*^ Y^\g tn^throughout the Hebrew camp^.tvhen 
abfio\u^^^^ ^ ^^'inds ma^ theit appearance. U naccuv- 
Gtcat V* ^^roken in Bpirit by long yean of davciy 
pYiftTao^**'*5fie lanietites dreamed not d th0 passibilily 
lomfid to ^^heir own defence, but upbraided' Mofies^ as 
and PVV^ht them out ftom the land of Egypt, only that 
^i stal^nsh by the sword in the wilderness. Moses, 
Vf hejb far from resenting their injustice,. only entreated 
' tW stand stiJl, and see the salvation of the Lord, whldi 
ild show them that day ;'.' and Ke had scairceb' said sp, 
the pillar removed from the head of the Isra^t^ 
to the rear, thus interposing an impassable barrier be- 
1 them and tl^eir enemies. At the same time^ iba 
prophet stretched out his rod towards the43ea, which was im- 
* mediately divided into two parts, wliilst a strong eas£ wind 
blowing, dned up the channel, after which the people were 
egain put in motion, ^nd advanced towards the^ edgje. of the, 
gulf. It was night, i^d among the Egyptian cohunns, a* 
night of profound darkness ; but the Israemes, guided by the 
renilgence from the pillar in their rear, saw plainly the way 
which had been miraculously opened for them. The^ enteml 
upon it without apprehension, the waters standing like a wall 
on their right hand, and on their left ; and they continued their 
journey along the bottom of the deep, free from every accideni 
or hinderance. It was not so with the pursuers. They like- 
wise plunged into the tract, not doubting that )¥here footmen 
could travel with security, hoijfses and chariots might be trust- 
ed^ but no great while elapised ere they learned to repent 
their rashness. ** It came to pa8%" says the inspired histo- 
rian, "that in the morning watch, the Lord lodked into the 
host of the Egyptians, through' the pillar of fire, and of the 
cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians." The chariots 
di^ve heavily, bi^oke dowii, or upset, the horses floundered in 
pools, or sank in quicksands, tul the whole were thrown into 
' irremediable confusion, and a^horrible dread fell upon theso. 

^ . 'Thej^ would have fled from the f)re8ence of the men, whose 

' destruction they- had vowed, but it was now too late. Ko 

sooner were the TsraeUtes safely landed on the opposite shoitu 
than Moses again stretched forth his rod over the sea, ana 
' the waters . returned, and covered the chariots, and the horse- 

\ men, and all the host of Pharaoh, so that there remained not 

so much as otic of them/* 
'' The joy of the liraeliteB at this uidoc^Led-ibr deliYemiDt 
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.fnuf great in proportipn to the fean wluch had previously op* 
pteem them. They professed no longer to doubt that Mo- 
■ea acted by the direction of the Most High ; promised to pay 
to all his' orders implicit obedience, and joined heartily in 
ainging the sublime hynm which he composed in celebration 
of the destruction of their enemies. But they had not pro- 
ceeded &r into the wilderness, ere exeeasive thirst beffan to as- 
aail them, and all their protestations of trust in God, and in 
their leader, ^ere forgotten. They had arrived, towards the 

.doae of the third 4ay, at a fount'un ; but its waters were so 
bitter, that the people; found it impossible to make use of them, 

' and they loqdly murmured against Moses, saying, ** where shall ' 
we drink," diod, however, directed Moses now \o remove thia^ 
evil also. • By casting a piece of common wood into the foun- 
tain, its waters were rendered sweet ; and the people, after 
being severely rebuked for their want of &ith, were permitted 
to slake their thirst. 

" The next halting-place of the. Israelites was at Elim, a 
spot shaded .with palm-trees, and abounding in water ; but 
on proceeding iitto' the wilderness of Sin, their provisions 
began to fiiil, aiid they asain complained loudly of Moses and 
pf &od. Once more God forgave their rebellion, and silpplied 
their wants. jEIe caused flocks of quails to come up every 
evening, and showers of manna to fiill every night ; of which. 
the people, weve directed to gather no more each morninjg 
than 'should suffice for the consumption of the day, with this 
memorable exception, that on the day preceding the Sabbath, 
an adequate supply should be Isdd in for the consumption oif 
two days. Some of the people, however, chose to disregard 
the adviee of Moses, by negleetiiijg to provide, as they had 
been directed, Ibod for the sabbath. These went out, ex* 
pectlng to find the manna as usual on the ground, but they 
were mistaken, and none ever fell on the nignt preceding the 
Sabbath. 

From the wilderness of Sin, the Ishielites were led by the 
pjoudy pillar, which still directed their movements, to a place 
called Rephidim, where a severe scarcity of water was again ex- 
nerienced{ producing its customary effect, a violent and shame- 
ful mutiny. Here Moaes^ by God's (firection, smote a rock 
in the canCip with his -roil, which immediately poured forth a 
clear and limpid stream. But one difficulty was scarcely, 
aurmounted, ^re another, and to a peoole timid and irresolute 
like the Hebrews, a scarcely less formiuable danger Inet them. 
Tlte^kingof the Amatokitea, at the l^eadof a powerful aild 
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weH ftppointad army, advanced agpdiuit theoL aniaaBitfe 
battle, the first which the Umelitea had. fouffKt, took plaqe. 
In this,- however, God gave them the victory ; Af otes oonttno- 
ing in prayer on the top of an eminence, whilst the stragrie 
went on ; and an altar was raised in commmnoiation of Uie 
event, called Jehovah-nissi, or " the Lord, my banner."*' 

The defeat of the Amalekites opened a way to the wander- 
ing tribes, as far as Mount Sinai, or Hoveb, the spot upon 
which God had originallv commissioned Mooes witn an as- 
surance that the people soould worship him these. ^ Hete thf 
tents were again pitched, and a variety of interes^ng events 
occurred. In the first place, Moses received a visit from hW 
father-in-law, Jethro, at whose sugffestion he appointisd a num- 
ber of inferior magistrates, for the purpose m hearing and 
determining all minor causes, between man i^id man, subject 
only to an appeal to himself. In uie next place^ it pletued 
God to enter here^ into a solemn covenant with' his people, and 
to bestow upon them those I^wa^ by which,^durine*the whole 
of their future career, they continued to be guided. . This 
was done under circumstances of no common solemnity. ' tin 
e certain day the Israelites, who had been forewarned of whaft 
was a^ut to happen, beheld the mountain enveloped in doudf 
of smoke, from which Vivid flashes of ligjitnins, from time to 
time, burst forth, whilst awful thundejrings Soiook the .rocks 
to their foundations, and filled the hearts of ail, who heard 
them, with dismay. In the midst of thi^ Uunnlt, the whole 
congregation was removed to a certain li^ drawn rccularly 
round the base of the hill, where men, women, and <»iklreii 
prostrated themselves ujpon the earth, in fearful expectation 
of what was to follow.^ In a few moments a trumpet began 
to sound, increasing in its blasts, till it rang tarou^oul 
the. desert; the thunders grew more and more terrihfe, tiU 
' suddenly all was hushed, and the voice (if Gjod waa heard, 
dear and distinct, issuing firom the midst of the smoke. 

It delivered slowly and iiudibly iho^ ten eommandimentsi 
which may be said to comprise a summary- of th? Jewish mo- 
ral, code ; as they undeniably embrace the substance of all thai 
natural relimon teaches, of'^ man's duty towards his Maker 
and his neignbour. 

The effect of this scene upon the people at large was to 
impress them, at least for the mo^nent with thp most pro&vnd 
reverence for God, and respect for Moseft : indeed, such wa« 
their terror, that they shrank gnuluallv hack from the bttrnins 
mpuntain^ and entreated theif leader ^ncefpsjjh^ to <ymTM^ft> 
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tt^ betw^ei) them and Jehovah. With this anangement th^ 
Lard waa well pleased; he accordingly called Moaea up into 
the mountain, Joshua and others waiting at its. base, where 
the prophet remained invinble to human eyes during a space 
of forty days and forty nights. In that tune God save him 
various additional ordinam»i^ some of them remanuible for 
their humanity, others conspicuous for their justice, and all 
admirably adapted to the state of society ibr which ^ey w'ere 
intended ; whilst the form and construction of the tabemacls^ 
of the sdhctuary, of the table of tfiow-bnad, the altars, basinsL 
centers, lavers, candlesticks, and other implements to be used 
in divine worship, w;ere minutely and accurately described. 
In like manner the family of Aaron was formallv set apart for 
the priesthood;^ and the priests' vestments, including the 

" mysterious Uxini and Thummim, explained. Finally, a va« 
riety of sacrifices were appcanted, with offerings and ob- 
lations irom' the people, as atonements for sin, and means 
of reconciliation with the Creator; .and the observance 
of the Sabbath being again strictly enjoined, God, when he 
had given to Moses two tables of stone, on which the deca- 
logue^ was written, ceased, for a brief season^ to commmie with 
hui. 

In the mean while, matters had assumed an aspect within 
the camp of Isra^ which showii how degraded, in point 
both of morals and civilization, must have been the conottioa 

. of tnat people. Alarmed at the continued abaence of Mosei^r 
and apprehensive that he Would no more return to theii^— 
fearful, too, that the divine symbol, Which at this particular 
juncture was withdrawn, might not be restored, they came in 
a body to Aaron, with a demand, that " ke would make thcni 
gods, which i^ould go before them." It is not very easy tQ. 
conceive how persons, who had listened but a few days pre- 
viously to a solemn denunciation, which forbade them to assimi- 



late Jehovah to any creature, could fiatll into a crime so slarin^ 

ima^ of the Lord^ 
heaven and earth, aeems to be generally amnitted ; and still 



as this ; for that they desired to have an image of the Loi 



harder is it to devise a motive, why Aaron should have yield- 
ed to their wishes. Such, however, are the &ct^ as they 
«tand upon the authority of Moses. Whether Aaron re- 
tnonstratea with them, or not, we are hot ih£>rmed ; probably 
^ he did; but If so, hii remonstrances appear to have been nei- 
ther very peremptory, nor very. influential, -since they ended' 
in his desiring the women to contribute .a portion of their 
.gQ^enornam6nt% out of which an i(^ might be made. Thf 
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demand was complied with, the gold wofl fbmished) and At* 

fon .having ^loulded it into shape, produced a repiesentatttw . 
of the Egyptian godt Apis, in the form of a golden calf. Be- 
fore that lump of inanimate metal the Israelites forthwith 
assembled in large numbers ; they offered sacrifices tS% called 
upon it to direct them, danced round it, as they had seen their 
fei^nef masters do at the feast of .Apis, and caused the en- 
campment to rihgi from one end to the other, with the voice 
of joy and revelry. " , ^ 

Such was the statb'of alfaiiis ^i the camp, when Ood, in- 
■ forming Moses of what had happened, expressed his deter- 
mination <^ exterminating ,at once a j^ple, who could so 
speedily forget their obligations to him, as well as theif own 
folemn engagements. 1 hough the threat was accompanied 
by a gracious promise, that of Moses himself a nation should 
be made, greater aixl, more powerful than these ungrateful re- 
bels, the pious lawgiver hesitated not to iiltercede with the 
Almighty in favour of his coniitrymeil. His suit was not re 
jectea ; upon which Moses^ taking the two tables in his han^ 
and followed by Joshua and his companions, ran with all hast^' 
towards the assembly. Here his indignati<m overcame him 
80 much, that, dashins the tables, upon the ground, he broke 
Ihem to pieces, whilst he seized the golden cal( reduced it to 
powder, and, casting it into a quantity of water, compelled the 
idolaters to drink up the god whom they haid worshipped 
I^or did the pimishment or the rebels enq here. A body of 
finned Levites passed, ^y Moses's order, through the defence- 
less and degraded crowd, patting to death, without distinc- 
tion, all whom they met ; so that Uiree thousand persons paid 
the immediate penalty of their lives for this act of^glaring and 
most atrocious apostacy. For their zeal on that occasion, the 
fjevit^s were rewarded byan admisfidon to the honours and 
'emoluments of the priesthood, thougK in subordination to the 
priesthood of Aaron and his lineal descendants in all aces ; 
whilst the people at. large were visited by a disease, of wmch 
many, in the course of theilr future veanderings, dicNl 
. Having thus chastised the people, Moses, after threatening 
them with further evils, in the' «vent of 9 repetition of their 
crime, caused a tent to be pitched apart, in testimony that God 
would not, as heretofore, dwell sensibly among idolaters. Tins 
was scarcely done, when the cloudy pillar overshadowed it, 
and Moses entering in, was blessed with a vision of God's 
': elory, more direct t£ai any which had yet been vodchsafed to 
Sim. It was pronounoea tA him, fikewiiw, that God would 
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fiftg^ve tile l9raeUte& and take <ben» again into i . 

.Venant with hjmflelf; and Moses was, in consequence, com 
manded to come up a second time into the mount, in drder 
ia receive again the tenns of the Divine dispensation. The 
inspired historian obeyed the injunction. Again was he fort/ 
days and fortj^ nights on Sinai, holding close and mysterious 
intercourse with Jehovah ; and again were the Ten Com- 
mandments written- with the finger of God, on two taUes of 
•tone, committed to his charge. With these, as well as with 
fresh histruetions^ tdudiing th^ observance of the Sabbathi 
and ai^ abstinence firom idolathr, Grod sent him down to the 
congregation ; and sueh was the halo shed around him^ that 
for some time iafier his return, no man could look upon hii 
countenance unveiled. 

The £brst proceeding of Mbset^ after he resumed his statioa 
in the camp, was to order the oonstruction of the Tabemade^ 
with all its costly furniture and gorgeous ornaments. These 
were completed m the space of six months ; and the tabema- 
ele itself being erected on the first day of the first month, in 
the second y^ar of the Exode, it was immediately overshadov^- 
ed by the cloudy piUar by day, and by the pillar of fire 1^ 
'night Tins done, and ^ all thmgs duly arran^fed, Moses en- 
.tered in to receive explicit instructions respectmg a variety of 
points which had not yet been brought forward. It was tnea 
that God imposed upon the Israelites that minute and compli- 
cated system, under which, for the wisest purposes, he con|' 
manded them to Uve.^ '^^ey were told how he desued to he 
"Worshipped — by sacrifice, by oblation, by ofifeiing ; — the par- 
ticular animals to be us^ , on every occasion w«re specineds 
the mode of slauffhtering^ or otherwise disposing of them,,w«8 
pointed out ; and the pmrposes which each was designed to 
serve, were explained. Some things were prohibited, othen 
enjoined — ^in tnemselves unimportant, but productive of ilm 
most important results. Iiaws of cleanness and v^eannesi, 
laws regulating marriages, nay, laws restricting Israelites in 
certain articles of food, were enacted. In a word, " the load 
cf ordixiances,'^ as St. Paul terms it, was then placed upon the 
necks of Israd, from which they were doomed never to he 
morally fiee, till Shiloh should come. 

These things being arranged, and Aaron and his sons «>• 
lemnly consecrated to the prfesthood, the first sin-ofiering kt 
the btgh-priest aad the people vmg pdaced in order uppn the 
altar, of which God was pleased to»mark his gracious accep- 
tance by ^sending dowii fire. from, h^ven to consuine it. ' T^ 
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iire ^tnoM' tmnculoushr kindtod, waa by divine dommand ded^ 
tated to holy uses. An order was iasued thaMt should never ' 
1be permitted to go out, and that all oblations should be oHered 
through it alone ; and that God's orders, even in ceremonial 
inatters, were not to be violated with impunity, a remariuible 
proof was soon given. Nadab and Abilm two of Aaron's 
sons, oresumed, notwithstanding these instructicms, to place 
comnron fire in the censers of incense within the tabemade, 
upon which '* there went out a fire from the Lord anB ^e%'our- 
'ed them, and they died before the Lord.V In like manner two 
memorable instances 'occurred of the terribly punishments 
which awaited blasphemy and a breach of. the Sabbath, 
under the new (^nstitutioH granted to the Israelites. A cer 
tain roan, descended from an Egyptian &ther aud a Hebrew 
ihother, being convicted of the former crime, was, by the ex- 
press command of God, stoned to death; whilst another per- 
son, who chose, in defiance of the law, to ^ther sticks on the 
8abbath-dayi underwent a similar fete. ' * 

' ' As soon as these more important matters were adjusted, 
Moses proceeded, by God's direction, to number the people^ 
and to regulate the- disposition oi their encampments and the 
.order of their iharclies. The result of. the muster showed 
that Israel eould bring into the field no fewer than 603,550> 
fighting men, exclusively 6f the tribe of Levi, whose business 
it was to attend upon the tabernacle; and the feUowingis 
the mode in which these yrere required to place themselves, as 
well during a halt as on a journey : The whole army being 
told off in four grand divisions, was requited to place. itseE 
when at rest,' in a sort of square, enclosing on every side, ana 
l9b protecting from hazard pf insult and capture, the taberna- 
cle and ark of God. ' On the eastern i^de was erected the 
standard of the camp dT Judah, in which were marshalled the 
tribes of Judah,- Issachar, and Zebulon ; on the south, fhe 
standard of Rieuben, which iocluded the tribes of Reuben, 
Simeon, and Gad; on the west stood the tents of £phraini| 
Manasseh, and Benjamin ; opL the nortii, those of Da% Kaph- 
tali, and* Asher. Within . this larger square, again, tl^re was 
'a lesser composed entirely of the tribe of Levi, Moses^ and 
Aaron, with Aaron's sons, covering the east fiank of the ta^ 
hemacle, the Kohathites the south, the Gershonites thewes^ 
and the Merarites the north. Such ^as the arrangement ot 
the Israelites during a halt, and their order of march was in 
strict unison with it. Ai^ soon as the pillar of .cloud withdrew 
^from thie tabemack^ the tntmpet soun^fdt ^P^ which ihi 
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ikandaiii of^ Judaji was idise^and the thivte trib^ that' piaTcb> 
fd "under it set forward. ^Thesc were' no ekxmer in motioi^ 
than the tabernacle was struck, and j^laoed, with itis boerda 
and staves, in wagons adapted to receive 'it, which followed 
the rear of theje^^ing colunm, under an escort composed Ot 
Gershonites and Meraiptes. A second alarum was lioW 
sounded, upon which the standard of Reuben, with its three 
tribes, set forward, followed, as those of Judah had been, by 
the sanctuary ; only ,this latter, as being at once more sacred 
find iess cumbersome, than the tabernacle, was not conveyed 
in .c^rS| :*but bornei upon the shoulders of. the Kohathites: 
(/lose upon the rear of the sanctuary marched the division of 
Ephraim, whilst the three tribes, under the standard of Dan, 
moved lasS of all, and formed a sort of rearguard. 

To regulate'^the^ various matters aright, and to initiate the 
nipple ijnto the routine oif the system, under which they were 
nencefprth to live, occupied no inconsiderable portion of tim% 
ddring v^ich Idiey inhabited a sort of standing camp, not far 
from Mount Horeb ; but at last the pillow of cloud was with- 
drawn from above the sanctoarr, ana the appointed signals be' 
\ng made, the march began. It would require a^ much more 
extended space than our limits will permit us to occupy, were 
we to follow their journeys, and narrate^ the adventures which 
befel them from that day forth, in the order in which they are 
recorded in the Bible. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with stating generally, that at a place called Tabe^ah the pe6- 
pie again rebelled, under the pretext that they were physicedly 
unable to advance farther, and. that they were punish^ for 
their crime by the .destruction of the stragglers by fire> whiqh 
fen upon them* from heaven ; that Moses, distrustful of his 
Own ability to guide so perverse a people^ chose here seventy 
principal inelias his assistants in the government, on whom 
Uod bestowed a portion of that spirit which he had already 
given to Moses ; and that for a tmie these new regulationSi 
with a remembrance of judgments past, served to keep the 
congregation in something uke subjection : but the latter no 
sooner 'began te ,wax 'faint, than the old spirit of mutiny once, 
iiioT»%h6wed itselfj* and weafy of their manna, they murmur- 
ed l&dly because they had been removed from the 'fieshpots of 
EffyiA. In consequence of this, God renewed his miraculous 
0^ <^f quails, which seems, for a season, to have been with- 
'drawn, though he thought fit to strike dead the most impious 
tyf the murmurers, when in the very act of gratifying their 
iBunahageal>le appetites. - 
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All theise things were abundantly vexatifnis to Mooes i but 
in event look place al Hazeroth more galling to his feelina 
•8 an individual, ^bs^n any which had preyiously occumS. 
The event to which we aOude- was the rebellion against his 
authority, of persons no less conspicudus than his sister Mi- 
riam arid lus brother Aaron^ who; because their courage was 
not equal to an open attack upon himself, complioned loudly 
q{ his insulting tne people by ret^imn^ his Etniopian wife. 
It is worthy of notice, that Moses, finding Zipporah's bro- 
ther e:2treinely useful, in consequence of his perfect acquaint- 
mice with the localities of the ocsert, liad prevailed upon l^im 
to remain about his person ; and it has. been surmised^ not with- 
<Rit probability, that it was of the influence of th^t individual, 
iather than of ZippOrah, thai Aaron and Miriam were Jea- 
lous. Be this,' however, as it may, the rebels were soon pu- 
nished for their .ojffence^ God smiting Miriam, who seems t0 
have been the ringleader, with a leprosy, of which she was 
not cured until she had uhdersone the ordinary lustration ol 
Si seven day^* exclusion from the camjh 

By this time the Israelites were arrived at Kadesh, in the 
wilderness of Paran, and on the frontiers of Canaan, from 
whence it was determined to send out spies for the purp9Deof 
leconnoiterin^ the face of thecountiy, and gathering intorma- 
tion touching its defences. For this purpose twelve men were 
chosen, one m>m each tribe, among whom, Joshua, the son of 
Kun, and Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, were numbered, who 
after an absence of forty days, returned with a particular ao* 
count, both of the appearance of the country and of its inhabit- 
ants. With respect to the former, they asserted that it was in- 
deed a rich and beautiful region, in proof of which they convey* 
€d into the camp bunches of mpes of extraordinary size and 
hixuriance ; but the latter, ^ uey represented to be at onoe 
too powerfhl and too w611 prepared to authonze any attempt 
on tne part of the Hebrews to subdue. them. It was in vua 
that Joshua and Caleb delivered' an opinion diametricaUy Hbe 
reverse, assuring Moses and Aaron, and the people, that 
there was nothing in Canaan capable of opposing their force. 
The other ten being cowards, infected the comrregatio]^ wiUi 
their own unworthy spirit, and the ahny of Sod leftuwd.to 
advance. * », ^ 

^ A severe but ju^ punishment awaited them for this gla- 
ring instance of distrust in the power which had idrea^ 
dehvcred them from so many <&nger8 and hard^|,ii. — : 
They bad gone sc £nr as tc propose the elrction of tk ne^ 
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leader, who should carry them back again into Egypt, and 
had threatened to stone Joshua and Caleb for presuming to 
oppose their deagns, when the glory of God suddenly ap* 
peared with more than common lustre above the tabeniacle, 
and a voice issued from it, big with portents of wrath and 
fiexy indignation. It was announced to Moses that God 
would destroy the entire congregation in a moment, nor 
when the latter made humble, but earnest int^cession for 
their pardon, was his suit without difficulty granted. Ne- 
vertheless, God solemnly declared, that in punishment of 
their repeated apostacies, and above all of this last and 
worst display of perverseness, not an individual, of all who 
had attainedf to the age of twenty years, should see the pro- 
mised land, with the solitary exceptions of Joshua and Caleb, 
both of whom had proved fiiithful to their duty. This was a 
fearful prediction, and it produced the efiect which might have 
been expected from it, among a people so volatile and unsteady. 
Their distrust vanishing, they became urgent to be led on, 
notwithstanding Moses's repeated assurances that God would 
no longer go with them ; and a party venturing in this spirit 
to attack the Amalekites and Canaanites in the mountains^ 
were defeated and driven back with considerable slaughter. 

Nothing remained for the IsraeUtes, after this repulse, ex- 
oept to foUow the guidance of Moses, whithersoever he might 
lead, and they were accordingly conducted back into the wil- 
derness, where during many years they became wanderers. 
In the course of these peregrinations, a variety of remarkable 
occurrences befel, with seditions and rebellions innumerable, 
of the chief of which alone it will be necessary to lay before 
the reader any connected or circumstantial account. 

The influence which Moses and Aaron enjoyed, the one as 
civil ruler, the other as high-priest of the congregation, seems 
to have given great umbrage, from time to time, to certain am- 
bitious and aspiring individuals of the nation. So many 
(Woofs had, however, been exhibited, that Moses Wed en- 
tirely under the direction of a higher power, that the disposi- 
tion to question his authority seems, by this time, to have 
ceased ; but of the pre-eminence of Aaron ^reat jealousy 
was entertained, particularly by persons belongmg to his own 
tribe ; this, which had k>ng,smouldered, burst forth at last in 
the following manner, and the sedition, after raging violently 
<br a time, led to the following memorable results : 

There was a certain man, named Korah, the great^grand* 
•on of Levi, by Izhar, and consequently one of Uie hewls ot 
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that tribe to which Moses and Aaron belonged. This man, 
who considered that liis right to the high-priesthoo<l, was at 
least equal to that of Aaron, had long caballed against the 
brothers, till having drawn into his interests several leading 
persons, especially Dathan, Abirain, and On, chiefs of the 
tribe of Reuben, he resolved to bring matters to an issue at 
once. With this view, he accused Moses and Aaron of as- 
suming a superiority over their brethren, to which they were 
not entitled, and openly asserted his own claim to that of- 
fice which Aaron had unjustly usurped. 

Moses was deeply grieved at such conduct, but willing to 
set the question at rest for ever, he proposed that Aaron and 
Korah, attended by their adherents, snould each approach 
the tabernacle with censers, and that the individual whose 
offering God openW accepted, should be con£rmed in the 
high-priesthood. To this Korah readily assented, and on 
the following morning, the candidates, according to agree- 
ment, appeared each with his censer, at the door of the ta- 
bernacle. But Korah was not content to come with his 
attendant priests only, he arrived at the head of a numerous 
and determined band, as if it had been his design, in case 
other means failed, of bearing down all opposition by vio 
lence. At this moment the gu>ry of God feu upon the taber- 
nacle with extraordinary mstre, and there came a voices 
which called upon Moses and Aaron to separate themselves 
from a polluted and devoted nation. But the brothers, re- 
gardless of the wrongs which they had themselves suffered, 
earnestly besought God once more to spare their countrvmen, 
into the midst of whom they ran, imploring them to withdraw 
from the society of the rebels, because God would this day 
mark his sense of the crime which had just been committed^ 
by the infliction of a punishment unparalleled in history. 
»;arcely had these words been uttered, when there came out 
a volume of fire from the tabernacle which consumed Korah 
and hiy immediate attendants on the spot, whilst the earth 
suddenly opening beneath the tents of their kindred and 
foUowers, the^r all perished from the face of the earth. 

Great as this display of power was, and abundantly ocm- 
dusive as to the rights of the several claimants, suf;h was 
the perverseness of the Israelite that they no sooner leoo- 
vered from the effect of immediate terror, than they again 
murmured against Moses and Aaron. The very jui^rmenta 
of which they had been eye witnesses, furnished them on tins 
occasion with givvnd o£ complaint, and they scropled not to 
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accuse their ruler and high-priest of murdering the people ci 
the Lord. Their crime was met by an immediate and terri- 
ble punishment : a plague broke out among them, which, be- 
fore it was stayed by the intercession of Moses and Aaron, 
swept off upwards of fourteen thousand persons. And now 
a new scheme was devised by Moses, for the purpose of 
settling for ever that question which had already produced so 
many disasters. He gave directions that Aaron, on the one 
hanci, and the heads of every tribe on the other, should bring 
each his rod, inscribed with their respective names, to the 
tabernacle, where they should be openly deposited till the 
following morning, in order that God might mark by them 
on whom his choice had fallen. It was understood that the 
individual whose rod should be found to have blossomed dur- 
ing the night, was to be esteemed as the person whom God 
had elected to be his high-priest. All things were done as 
Moses commanded. The rods were inscribed, brought to the 
tabernacle, and deposited there ; and on the following morn- 
ing, Aaron's was found covered with blossoms, leaves, and 
ripe fruit. There was no possibility of refusing obedience to 
a sign so palpable ; and God commanded, that in witness of 
his decision, as well as for the purpose of affording a lasting 
testimony to the right of Aaron's family to the priesthood, 
Aaron's rod should be preserved ever after in the ark of the 
covenant. 

The high-priesthood being thus established in the &mily of 
Aaron, with a threat that any other individuals approaching 
the sanctuary, or touching the vessels belonging to it, should 
die, God proceeded to institute other rites and ceremonies of 
peculiar import and fitness. This done, the congregation 
once more struck their tents, and moving through the wilder- 
ness of Zin, arrived at a place called Ks^esh, where Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, died ; and a fresh sedition arose, because 
of a scarcity of water. To supply the want of which the 
people complained, Moses was directed to speak to a rock, and 
araured that at his wordy it would pour forth a stream ; but the 
patience and perhaps the faith even of Moses failed ; for he 
Bmofe the rock with his rod, as is recorded, with scorn and in 
undisguised anger. Hence a tradition among the rabbins, 
that Moses's heart sank within him, when he remembered his 
former miracle, and the length of time which had elapsed 
since it was performed, and that he gave up all hope of ever 
conducting the people into the promised land, upon an ap- 
prehension that a similar delay would follow bis present deed 
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of power. Thouffh not always disposed to rest implicit con- 
fidence in Jewish legends, we are compelled to allow that tbs 
present has about it a great appearance of truth, inasmuch 
as the sacred historian represents the Almighty as chai^ng 
both Aaron and himself with want of faith on the present 
occasion. Be this, however, as it may, Moses was informed 
that neither he nor Aaron should be permitted to plant foot 
opon the soil of Canaan ; whilst the fountain was named 
Meribah, *^ because the children of Israel strove with the 
Lord, and he was sanctified in them." From this point 
Moses despatched messengers to the king of Edom, request- 
ing a free passage through his cx>untry, and promising that 
no violence would be offered, either to nim or to his subjects ; 
but the Edomite peremptorily refused to sanction the measure^ 
and appeared at the head of a formidable army to oppose it 
As it fell not in with God's designs, that at this time the 
passage should be forced, the Israeutes, on receiving intelli- 
gence of Edom's movements, decamped, and proceeded as 
lai as Mount Hor, on the borders of his territory. Here 
Aaron died, after resigning his vestments, with the priestiy 
office, to Eleazar, and was buried at the great age of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three years. 

The next journey was to Zaimonah ; where, in conse- 
quence of some fresh repininga, they were visited with a 
plague of venomous serpents ; but, on their repentance and 
humiliation, Moses was directed to rear the image of a ser- 
pent in brass, by looking to which, such as had been bitten 
were cured. From thence they marched to Jahuz, with the 
design of passing through the country of Moab, Moses acting 
here as he had aone with' the Edomites. But Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, instead of complying with their request, 
marched out to oppose them ; ana attacking them furiously 
in their camp, a great battle ensued. It ended in the total 
defeat of the Amorites, whose territories were seized by the 
victorious Hebrews ; as were those likewise of Og, kir^ of 
Bashan, one of Sihon's allies, who endeavoured to arrest 
their further progress. 

Encouraged by these successes, the Israelites marched ta 
the plains of Moab, and encamped on the banks of the Jor- 
dan, opposite to Jericho. Their arrival here threw Balak, 
kin<7 of Moab, into the utmost consternation ; and antid- 
patmg no other fate, besides that which had already befallen 
the Amorites, in the event of his openly taking the field 
against them, he determined, according to the superstitiovui 
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temper of the times, to overwhelm them with the power of 
magic. With this view, he despatched messengers to Balaam, 
a celehrated magician of Pellior, in Metbipotamia, entreating 
him to come up, and curse the Israelites ; and promised, in 
case his smnmons were promptly attended to, to load the 
necromancer with riches and nonours. Balaam was not a 
man to refiise an invitation thus conveyed. After some delays, 
arising from certain visions with which God visited the 
slumt^rs of the wizard, Balaam sent back the ambassadors 
with an assurance that he would lose no time in repairing to 
Balak's presence, and that he would do his best to gratify the 
king's desires, as far as it should be permitted him by a 
higher power. In accordance with this promise, Balaam set 
out on the following day, and had proceeded a short space on 
his journey, when his ass, on which he rode, suddenly be- 
came restive, and refused to so forward. He beat the animal 
repeatedly to no purpose, till at last, Grod miraculously en 
dowing it with the niculty of speech, it remonstrated against 
his cruelty. At the same moment Balaam's eyes were 
opened, and he beheld an angel standing before him with a 
drawn sword in his hand, ana in an attitude of hostility, upon 
which he fell to the ground on his fece, in extreme terror, 
and entreated pardon for the crime of which ho had medita- 
ted the commission. The angel, however, would not permit 
him to turn back, though he assured him that his Journey 
was altogether displeasing to God ; so he proceeded rorward, 
and was met at tae boundary of Moab by Balak and his 
nobles. 

A few preliminaries having been gone through, Balaam 
was conducted by the king to the summit of certain hish 
places, sacred to the impure god Baal, from whence the whole 
extent of the Hebrew encampment was visible. Here the 
necromancer commanded his followers to erect seven altars, 
and to offer upon each a bullock and a ram, and desired 
Balak to remain beside the victims, whibt he withdrew to a 
place apart to consult the divinity ; but the power of Jeho- 
vah was upon him. He returned, and in a strain sufficiently 
indicative that he spoke and acted under an impulse irresis- 
tible, poured forth a torrent of benedictions upon the nation 
whom he had been bribed to curse. The same event occur- 
red three different times in spite of the most strenuous efferts 
on the part of the magician to prevent it ; till Balak at last 
became furious with disappointment, and threatened to 
dismiss Balaam with ignominy to hid home. It wa» now 
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that Balaam, still acting under a divine afflatus, gave uttf«P> 
ance to one of the most sublime prophecies recorded in 
Holy Writ ; in which it was foretold that " a Star shoul4 
come forth fh>m Jacob, and a rod from Israel ; that it should 
gmite the chiefs of Moab, and destroy the children of Sheth i 
that Edom should faU under its power ; the Amalekites and 
Kenites be. extirpated ; and finally, that the western nations^ 
the Greeks and Romans, should overthrow the Assyrians 
and Hebrews, only that they themselves might be overthrown 
in their turn." 

That these blessings and prophetic annunciations came 
involuntarily from the lips of balaam, is proved by the fact 
that he had no sooner spoken them, than he advised the 
adoption of such measures as promised most eflectually to 
hinder their fulfilment. At his suggestion the Moabites 
hastened to open a friendlj communication with the. Israel- 
ites ; and theur women being beautiful, as well as singularly 
depraved, they very soon succeeded in corrupting a people, ii 
all tiroes the slaves of impure and violent desires. The wor- 
ship of Baal-peor by ceremonies too brutal to be named, 
sufficed to draw the Israelites away from their alleffiance to 
God ; and their apostacy was promptly rewarded by the break- 
ing out of a terrible and deadly plague among them. Nor 
was this all ; by Gk>d*s express command, eveiy head of a 
house convicted before tribunals appointed to try tne question, 
of having given his sanction to these shameful proceedings, 
was publicly hanged,, till the number executed fell not shoit 
of a thousand. It was on this occasion that Phinehas, the 
■on of Eleazar, exhibited so much zeal in God's cause, as to 
receive the peculiar .approbation of Jehovah by the establish- 
ment in him and his posterity for ever of the Aaronitish 
priesthood. 

A terrible vengeance hung over the Moabites and Midian* 
ites for the insidious manner in which they had sought the 
ruin of Israel. Moses no sooner reduced his people to order, 
than he sent against them a chosen army, wnich overthrew 
them in a pitched battle, slew five of their kings, induding 
Baalam, the soicerer, took their women and chilcuen captives^ 
and burnt their towns with fire. Large quantities of pfundei 
thus fell into the hands of the trodps, who offered a conside> 
ible portion of it, as an ex^'iatory oblation to Qod, and the 
Almighty was pleased to accept it, in token that he was re- 
3onciled to his wayward people. 

By this time the Israelites were in possession of all thu 
country, nouth of the river Jordan, mcludiiu; ^he territories of 
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the two nations which they had jugt snhdued, and the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Manasaeh, ezpiefl*- 
inj; a wish to obtain permanent settlements there, Moses, on 
condition that they would cross with their brethren, and assist 
in the subjugation of Canaan, readily assented. At the same 
time, he pointed out the limits which were to bound the con- 
quests of the tribes, assigning to each its portion of territor]r by 
lot, and as the Levites were denied any separate or distinct 
district, he awarded them eight-and-forty cities in different 
parts of the country. Besides this, he made other arrange* 
ments, such as the setting apart of six cities of refuge, where 
the casual homicide might find shelter ; and whilst he ordered 
that every wilful murderer should saSet death, he enacted that 
no man should undergo that last penalty on the testimony of 
fewer than two witnesses. Finally, lie laid his hand upon the 
head of Joshua, thus consecrating him to be the future leader 
of the congregation, and having recapitulated all the leadin^r 
points in their history, assured them of God's blessing ana 
protection in case of obedience, of his wrath and severe judg'' 
ments in case of disobedience, deposited the book of the 
law in the ark of the' covenant, and given particular directions 
as to its preservation, Moses made read v for tiiat great change, 
of which the moment was now at hand. By direction of the 
Almighty he ascended to the summit of Mount Pisgah, 
from whence he obtained a bird's eye view over the future 
home of his people, and then, at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years, with eyes undimmed, and vigour of body un« 
itapajjtedf he gave up the ghost Of his place of sepulture^ 
no trace can be discovered. His body never having been 
found, it is stated by the writer who lecJOrds the manner of 
his death, that God buried it " in a vallej, in the land of Moab^ 
over against Beth-peor," and we are justified in concluding 
that the measure was one of wise precaution, to prevent the 
Israelites, ever prone to idolatry, from ofiering, at the grave of 
their great prophet, unholy worship. 

Such is a general outline of those extraordinary occurren* 
CCS, which attended the departure of the Israeutes out of 
Egypt, and marked the whole period of their forty years' so> 
joum in the wilderness, and it now only remains to notice the 
ehief of the objections which have, from time to time, been 
brought against the veracity of their inspired narrator.^ Thes^ 
as we need scarcely remind the reader, affect the entire seriee 
of events from first to last. They refer, not only to the many 
miraclesi both of preservation ana punifthm*»nt, of which t2» 
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Itraefites axe represented as having been the subjecta. but to 
the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, as these are depicted, 
as well in his general as in his particular dealings with his peo- 
{>le. It is not our intention to waste much time in vinaica« 
ting the truth of details, upon which, in point of fact, the cre> 
dibility of the Bible itself depends. Thrmiracles recorded in the 
Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are 
doubtless very wonderful, but they are told in a volume mil of 
wonders, and. they must either be admitted on the authwity 
of the volume, or the volume itself, with all its important 
truthsi rejected as spurious. That the latter cannot be done 
wiUiout the violation of every principle of sound reason, we 
have ahrcady taken an opportunity to prove, and the only al- 
ternative which remains, is to adopt the former course with- 
out hesitation ; we had almost said, without inquiry. A fisw 
words, however, on one or two of the most remarkable of these 
displays of the Divine power, may not perhaps be fimiss^ were 
it only to allay such scruples as are apt to attach to the minds 
even of the most pious. 

It has been suggested by infidel writers^ that the pillar of 
cloud which Moses describe as ^dng before the camp by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night, is referrible to a custom very 
early in use, and to a certain exteM still practised by travellers 
through the desert. Before the compass was invented, cara- 
vans were in the habit of having their route mariced by guides 
who preceded them, and carried, as a sort of moveable beacon, 
a quantity of fire elevated upon lofly poles. Such a beacon, 
teen from the rear of an immense column, marching through 
a sandy plain, would, by day, present the appearance of a 
cloudy pillar, as by night, it would assume the aspect of a 
pillar of^ flame. 

In reply to this, we have only to remark, that the cloudy 
pillar vras either what Moses represents it to have boen, or 
there was no cloudy pillar at all. Could any art or argument 
persuade 600,000 persons that one man, or a hundred men, 
inarching before tnem and bearing fire, elevated upon poles, 
perform^ all that Moses tells his contemporaries was perform- 
ed by the pillar of doud in their presence, and under their 
immediate observation 7 The cloudy pillar appeared some* 
times within the camp, sometimes in rear, .sometimes in front ; 
were these 600,000 persons to be persuaded that a single man, 
carrying an ordinary fire, or a few men carrying a few fires^ 
and resting occasionally in the midst of them, constituted a 

eing so awful as that pillar is stated to have been 1 The I»» 
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laefites, as thdr history voaches, were pecufiariy prone to idolar* 
tiy, and they are said to have been under the guidance of the 
pillar during forty years. Is it conceivable, that sadti a peo- 
ple could, for so long a space of time, be cajoled into the be- 
oef that a cloudy pilkr was moving, sometimes before, sixne* 
tim^s behind them, that it sometimes rested in their camp^ 
sometimes at a short distance from it ; that they heard Moses 
receive, from time to time, instructions from uie Being who 
inhabited it, and that they saw lightnings flash from it, to de- 
stroy daring sinners ; is it conceivable tl^t the Israelites could 
be persuad^ of all this^ when, in reaUty, there was nothing ot 
the kind to be seen or heard 1 The man who asserts thia^ 
need not accuse the most enthusiastic sectary of credulity. 

Again, it has been suggested, that the tremendous scene at 
the delivery of the law, may very satisfactorily be accounted 
lor, by supposing that Sinai was a volcanic mountain, and that 
Monies made happy use of an eruption for the purpose of im- 
pressing his people with a belief that he really hdd close in- 
tercourse witn Jehovah. 

Not to dwell upon the accompaniments of the scene in 
question, for which no volcanic eruption can account, such as 
Uie voice and the clang of trumpets neard on all sides by many 
hundreds of thousands of people, we have merely to observe, 
that wherever a volcano has once been, traces are invariably 
left behind, such as no lapse of time ever has eradicated, or proba- 
bly ever will eradicate. Of these, neither Mount Sinai not 
Mount Horeb presents a vestige. They are both perfectly 
smooth on their summits, without crater or orifice of any kincl^ 
such as old volcanoes uniformly exhibit, and hence we are 
compelled to believe, that neither in the days of Moses, nor at 
any other period, were they subject to volcanic eruptions. 
The scene at the deUvery of the law must, therefore, have 
been as the Bible represents it, or it never occurred at aD. 

The very same reasons wUl apply to every one of those 
wonderful events which took place during the progress of the 
Israelites through the wilderness. Ku& as we admit that 
people to have been, it is very difficult to believe that they 
could be persuaded by their ruler to look upon a fountain, 
discoverea by him among bushes, as miraculously opened in 
the face of a hard rock, by a blow from his rod, in tneir pre- 
sence ; whilst the showers of manna and flights of quail% 
whether of natural recurrence in the desert or not, were in 
the case of the Hebrews clearly miraculous. No natural 
cause can account for the absence of the manna on the Sab* 
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ttatb-^lay, and on the Sabbath-day only, or for its becoming 
putrid when kept beyond a certain number of hours on other 
caySf jtX remaininff perfectly sound throughout the seventh ; 
nor is it probable uat the quails would arrive just at a mo- 
ment when they were most needed, unless directed thither 
by the hand wnich regulates nature. Again, the tremen- 
dous punishments which ^from time to time overtook the re- 
bels ; the death of Korah and his company by fire issuing 
from the pillar ^ of Dathan and his adherents by an earth- 
quake : these things either were or they were not. If tiiey 
were not, then must we believe that it is practicable to per- 
suade multitudes of men and women that they actually wit- 
nessed events which they had no means of witnessing ; and 
we safely leave it to the reader to decide, whether the alter- 
native be admissible. 

But the passage of the Red Sea : has not that event been 
satisfiictorily explained, by supposing that the event took 
place at Suez, without the intervention of any miracle, mere- 
ly by the recess of the waters at a spring-tide, aided by the 
blowing of the Etesian winds? So &r is this from being 
true, that the proof leans directly to a contrary side. The pas- 
sage was not effected at Suez, but at a point which, accord- 
ing to oriental idiom, lies ten hour's journey further down the 
gmf. This is ascertained from the tradition of the natives^ 
compared with the import of the name of the place^ where^ 
TOevious to the division of the sea, the Israelites encamped. 
The word " Pi-ha-hiroth" signifies the " mouth of the ridge," 
or chain of mountains, which line the western coast of the 
Red Sea, among which we know that the people were en- 
tangled; and as there is but one mouth to that chun 
through which a retreating multitude could pass, there can 
be no doubt whatever respecting the situation of Pi-ha-hi- 
roth. Before that opening, the Israelites, we are told, en> 
camped, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal- 
zephon ; but Migdol beins probably a tower, which indeed 
is the meaniag of the word, and Baal-zephon,.-or the north- 
em Baal, a temple on the opposite promontory, both these 
landmarks, like other works of man, have long ago disap- 
peared. The opening, however, in the ridge of mountains 
anciently called Pi-ha-hiroth, still remains ; and the names 
of conspicuous places in its neighbourhood distinctly proves 
that the persons by whom such names were given, believecl 
this to be the point at which tbe Israelites pa^cd the gulf in 
safety, and where Pharaoh and his host were drowned, in at- 
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tempting to follow. Thna we bave, close by Pi-ha-hiroth, an 
the western side of the bay, Mount AttaJutj or Attake, which 
fdgnifies deliverance ; on the eastern side, and nearly oppo- 
site, a headland called Ras Musa, or the Cajte of Moses^ and 
a little farther down the gul^ Hamam Taraun, that is, Pha- 
raoh's baths or springs. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
the general name of the golf itself is, at these places, Bahr- 
el-Kolsum, the hay of svSmernort^ in which there is a whirl- 
pool, bearing the striking appellation of Birket-Taraun, or 
the well or pool of Pharaoh.* The depth of water here ne- 
ver falls short of fourteen &thoms, and the bay is something 
leas than four leagues in width. 

But might not Moses lead the people back from this point, 
where unquestionably no natural means could produce a 
ford, and having paraed them over at Suez, or elsewhera 
persuaded them that the whole transaction was miraculous ? 
The man who can credit this must be equally prepared to be> 
lieve, that he could lead six hundred thousand English pea- 
ssnts hank the little watering place of Southend, round by 
Ijondon-bridge into Kent, yet be able to persuade them, that 
he had divided the Thames by stretching out his rod over it^ 
and opened a passage for them directly through, from the 
lower pasts ot Essex to Sheemess. Elesides, we are expl^ 
citly informed, that whilst the Israelites were on their march, 
the waters of the Red Sea stood like walls on either hand of 
them, and that Moses no sooner stretched forth his rod again, 
than they returned to their height, and overwhelmed the 
Egyptians. Is it conceivable that any set of men, however 
ilhterate, could be prevailed upoii to bdievc^ that of such 
phenomena they had . been themselves eje witnesses, if the 
case were not so 1 Our conclusion therefore is here, as it 
has been with respect to the other miracles noticed, either 
that the events occurred actually as they are described br 
Moses, or that they did not occur at all. Either the Israel- 
ites passed through the seafimm Pi-ha-hiroth to Baal-zephon, 
the waters standing on their right and on their lefl, or no such 
escape out of Egypt as is described in Exodus, was ever ef> 
£Bcted. 

We come now to those objections to the truth of the Mo* 
■aic history^ which rest upon a totally different foilndatbn. 
and which it may be thought require greater sjpace, as well 
as more accurate reasoning, to overthrow. Is it not deroga- 

*See th» works of Niebohr, Bmee, Lord Valentia, and other 
ttavdkrs in theM reguma. 
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tary to our notions of God's goodness and power, to beliew 
that He, who designed to lead the Israelites into Canaan, 
•hoakl, irom apprehension of the armies of the Philistinea^ 
abandon the direct route, and plunge his people into a de- 
sert, where a constant succession of miracles was required 
for their preservation? And are there not in the law which 
professes to come from him, a variety of matters, contradic- 
tory, some of justice, others of mercy, and oJthers of common 
sense 1 Why inflict so heavy a penalty as that of death, 
upon the breach of the Sabbath? why visit, or threaten t» 
visit, the sins of the fathers upon the children? and why im- 
pose restrictions upon the Israelites, in arrangements so mi- 
nute as those afi^ing their daily food, their ordinary dress, 
and the cultivation of their fields X What pollution could 
arise from dressing a calf or kid in its mother's milk ; £nom 
wearing a robe of mixed linen or woollen, or from sowing a 
field with different kinds of grain, or ploughing with an ox 
and an ass yoked together ? These, with other and similaT 
questions, have often been put, and to answer them arigh^ 
It will be necessary to remind the reader as well of the na- 
ture and constitution of the Hebrew government, as of the 
purpose which the nation, thus governed, was intended to 
tferve. 

The great design of God, in his dealings with cthe chil- 
dren of Israel, not in the wilderness only, but from the com- 
mencement to the close of their career, was the same, which 
originally prompted him to call Abraham from among his 
kindred, namely, to keep alive in a corrupted world, some 
knowledge of himself, and to prepare mankind by slow, but 
sure degrees, for the coming of that seed, by whom the ser- 
pent's head was to be bruised. 

With what rapidity man fell into vice and profiineness af- 
ter the expulsion of the first pair from Patradise, has been 
shown in the preceding pages, together with die fiearftil 
judgment whicn their repeated and glaring apostacies 
brought unon them ; wlulst it has further been observed, 
that even the memory of the Deluge itself oi>erated in check- 
ing the progress of crime only so long as the individuals, who 
personally witnessed it, survived. After the decease of Noah 
and his sons, who^ undoubtedly taught to their immediate 
descendants, the prknitive reli^on in its original simplidty 
and purity, a thousand corruptions were one after another 
Introduced ; till at the period of Abraham's election, the 
whole of the inhabited globe appeaii) with a few exoep* 
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tbns, to have been hastening on towards a state of univenai 
oomiption. It was this circumBtance^ indeed, as we have al- 
veady said, which urffed the Ahaighty to select the patriaich, 
as a fit repository of the truth, and to that single end, aU 
God's dealings with the descendants of the patriarch were 
uniformly directed. 

Of the history of these descendants the preceding pages 
have given a succinct and connected outline. We have 
traced them through Isaac and Jacob, and his twelve sons 
downwards, till tney had increased into a nation, and be- 
came to a certain degree intermixed with a race, conspicuous 
even among idolaters, for excess of idolatry ; and we have 
seen that, as time passed, and the traditions of their ances- 
tors waxed faint, they became themselves deeply tinctured 
with that hideous vice. But it was not in their morals only 
that the Israelites suffered, during a portion, at least, of 
their sojourn in Goshen. Reduced to bondage by the Egyp- 
tian kinjgs, and employed nisht and day in servile offices, 
every thing like refinement of thought, or elevation of prin- 
ciple, disappeared from among them ; and it may truly be 
asserted, that there could scarcely be found on the &ce of the 
earth, a more rude and degenerate race than the Israelites 
bad become at the epoch of their extraordinary deliverance. 

Had God conducted a people thus sunk in idolatry and 
vice, by the direct route from Effypt mto Canaan, what proba- 
bility, nay, what possibilitv is there, that one of the great ob- 
jects for which they were chosen, ever would have been accom- 
plished. That the Philistines could have successfully opposed 
them, for whom the God of battles fought, is not for a moment 
to be imagined, and hence when Moses assigns the apprehen- 
non of resistance as his reason for not leading the Israelites by 
the short way, through the desert, we are to look upon that de- 
claration as made simply in order to meet the querulous com- 
plaints of the disafTccted. God's design in obliging Moses U> 
avoid that track, undoubtedly was to hinder the Hebrews from 
forming any close intimacy with the pagan tribes, among whom 
they were destined to dwell, till after tney should have been so 
long under Divine tuition, as to lay the foundation, at least, of 
tfiic religion; and that design he took the only conceivable 
mefhsftl of efiecting, which does not contradict his known at- 
tnliules of justice and consbt^ncy. He kept the Israelites in 
the desert 'Juring forty years, till the most corrupt of the adults 
paid the debt of nature, and he bestowed upon them, all that 
while, the very coarse of culture whiii'h was calculated to ro- 
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move their propensity to idolatry, without interfenng ivith 
Che perfect treedom of their will. 

It has been stated, that at the epoch of their Ezode, the 
Israelites were not only morally depraved, but barbarouslr 
ignorant and rude. To convey to men, thus circumstanced^ 
a pure and spiritual religion, such as that which Christ has con- 
ferred upon us, was a task clearly not to be attempted, because^ 
unless tne Almighty had violently interfered to create, as it 
were, new capabiuties in the minds of the Israelites^ it is per- 
fectly evident that they could not have understood it. How 
then did God act 7 With wisdom worthy of himself, he aa- 
sumed not merely a religious, but a political, superiority, over 
the descendants of Abraham ; he constituted himself in the 
strictest sense of the phrase. King of Israel, and the govern- 
ment of Israel became, in consequence, strictly and hterally a 
theocracy. Hence it is that not one of the many commands 
or prohibitions, recorded in the Levitical law, is accompanied 
by a promise of eternal rewards, or a threat of eternal punish- 
ments, but all are sanctioned, as acts of parliament are sanc- 
tioned in England, by a reference to immediate consequences. 
The great design of that law, however, was to preserve entire 
a belief in the unity and omnipresence of the Deity, as well 
as to sow the seed, at least, of a code of correct and rigid dio> 
rals. Let us see how this was to be accomplished. 

God having constituted himself King of Israel, passed • 
law, by which apostacy from the true worship was treated as 
high -treason, and the person convicted of it was rendered 
liiid)le to the very same penalties, which attach in modern En* 
rope to that offence. The traitor to his king, be it remarked, 
not only suffers death, but his sin is visited upon his descend- 
ants by a forfeiture of their titles and estates. Pr«:isely to 
this, and to no more than this, does the penalty threatened in 
the second commandment in the decalogue extend, and if thers 
be any injustice in it Twhich there is not), that injustice is 
shared with the codes or all the most enlightened nations thai 
have ever flourished on the face of the earth. 

Again, it was a matter of the first importance, that the Sab- 
bath^ay should be kept holy, among a people strongly incline 
ed not only to neglect their religious uuties, but to corrupt 
them. Hence the severity of the penalty attached to the 
breach of a law, which is essential in exact proportion to the 
comparative rudeness of those to whom it is aelivered, be- 
cause had its observance not been rigdily enforced, a genenl 
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fergetfulness of tke fundamental truths of all religion, mmi 
have followed. 

Keeping these plain niatters of &ct in view, no man, we 
think, can seriously object to the decalogue, that it containt 
one expression unjust towards man, or unworthy of the wia- 
dom of the Power from which it emanated. The morals of 
that code are surely as pure and as perfect aa can be express- 
ed in human language, whilst its tone is throughout cnarac« 
teristic of that wisdom, Which resides only on high. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that it is not of the law of the two tables 
that a handle against Divine truth is frequently made, but of 
the formal or ceremonial code, equally appealing to God, as its 
founder. 

In considering this point, we beg the reader to bear in view, 
that the decalogue was delivered some time previous to the 
ceremonial law, and that upon their obedience to it, together 
with an observance of certain festivals, the rite of circumci- 
sion, and a sanctification of the Sabbath-day, God expressly 
declares that he originally intended to make his covenant 
with the Israelites depend. It was not, indeed, till after re- 

Sated apostacies on their part, and the palpable display of a. 
position to mix with the nations around them, that it was 
found necessary to subject them to a multifarious ritual, of 
which the ceremonial parts, solemn and splendid, were well 
fitted to engage and fix the attention of a gross hearted peo- 
ple. Then, likewise, was delivered that law of victims, of 
meats, dress, and ordinary habits, which has so fre(^uently 
been decried as ridiccdous and unworthy of God, but oi whica 
a few examples will serve to show, that no method could have 
been devised, so well adapted to preserve the Israelites^ what 
they were intended to be, a distinct and isolated people. 

Whoever takes the trouble to cast his eye over the list of 
animals devoted by the Levitical law to slaughter, will find 
that they were precisely such as the Egyptians, to whose su- 
perstition the Israelites long looked back with fondness and par- 
ticularly revered. Thus, a neifer without blemish, of whatever 
colour, was in Egypt held sacred to Isis, and worshipped as 
the visible representative of that goddess ; whilst the colour 
red, or bright yellow, both in man and beast, was consecrated 
to Typhon, the principle of evil. In contempt of Isis, a heifer 
without blemish was, by the ritual law of the Hebrews, com- 
manded, as the vilest of all animals, to be burnt without the 
camp ; whoever touched her was pronounced to be uncleaq ( 
jex of the ashes of this unclean animal, was to be prepared 
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the water of reparation and purification for srn, though the 
animal herself was required to be of the accursed colour. In 
like manner the goat was, among the Egyptians, sacred to 
Pan, and worshipped by the most atrocious rites, as his em- 
blem. Jehovah, on the other hand, required his people to o^ 
up this Egyptian deity as a sacrifice to himself and on one 
occasion to send him away into the wilderness loaded with 
maledictions. Thus it was throughout the whole law of sa- 
crifice. EveiT victim ofiered, was ofiered in direct opposition 
to the superstitious notions of the heathen, between whom 
and the Israelites a wall of partition was thus raised, not to 
be broken down except by the apostacy of the latter pteople. 

The very same principle which actuated the Almighty (if 
we may venture thus to express ourselves) m the selection of 
victims to be ofifered in sacnfice upon his altars, directed him 
in the regulation of those more minute occurrences, of which 
impious and ignorant men have chosen to speak in terms of 
rimcule. The injunction not to seeth a kid in its mother's 
milk, for example, will indeed appear a strange one, if it bo 
received without any reference to the religious prsictices ot 
the idolaters of those times ; but when the reader is informed 
that to feast upon a kid so dressed formed an essential part of 
the impious and obscene ceremonies which were celebrated in 
honour of a god, believed to have been suckled b^ a goat, he 
will cease to consider the prohibition as useless in itself, or at 
all unworthy of him who pronounced it. In like manner, the 
Israelites were chaiged not to wear a garment of linen and 
wollen mixed, because such a garment was always worn by 
the heathens during their nocturnal acts of worship, and be- 
cause tbey believed that the act of wearing it protected its own- 
er and his property from malign influence, and promoted ex- 
ceedingly the increase of his wool and fiax. Again ; fields 
were not to be sown with different kinds of seed at once, be- 
cause the heathen were in the habit of thus acting, under the 
persuasion that each grain could boast of its protecting dei- 
ty, and that the more mixed their seed, the greater number of 
mvine guardians they should secure for their crops through- 
out the season. So was it as to coupling the ox and the ass 
together in the same harness. That was not only done su- 
perstitioualy by the Canaanites, but it wa8> in itself a cruel 
arrangement, masmuch as two animals of very unequal 
strength became thereby subjected to the same degree oi 
labour ; and it was prombited among the Israelites, as well 
because cruelty formed no ingredient in their law, aa to place 
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them, even in the most minute paniculan^ in oppootion to 
their neighbours. 

But are there not a variety of enactments, the tendenx^ 
of which 18 to encourage and foster the worst passions of oar 
nature! The law of aivoroe is certianly, to say the least of 
It, exceedingly lax, whilst that which commands an eye to be 
exacted for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, cannot be defend- 
ed by any one who considers the forgiveness of injuries to be 
amoral duty. 

There is no question that several of the laws delivered to 
the Israelites in the wilderness would, if enacted now, be 
pronounced impolitic, if not unjust ; but it by no means fol- 
lows that they displayed either a want of policy or justice 
then. Let it be remembered, that as the inoividual man has 
his stages of childhood, youth, and maturity, during each of 
which a different system of discipline is required, so has the 
whole human race, as well as every one of the nations be- 
longing to it, the same course to run, and, to a certain degree, 
the same variety of training to undergo. The Israelites, at 
the period of the delivery of their law, were, as their arnials 
prove, in the very first stage of their national existence ; they 
were exceedingly rude, exceedingly barbarous, exceedingly 
wayward, anuexceedingly capricious. To subject such a 
people to the more perfect moral restnunts, which prevail 
amon^ the polished nations of modem Europe, woula have 
been impracticable : and as God always adapts his dispensa- 
tions to the capabilites of those who receive them, he aid not 
attempt it. But let the Jewish laws be compared with the 
laws of other nations of antiquity, with those of the twelve 
tables at Rome, with those of Sparta, Athens, or an^r other 
state, of whose wisdom we are accustomed to think with ex- 
cusable partiality, and what will be the result ? — ^that the 
Levitical code, in point of strict justice, of mercy, of humani- 
ty, and a concurrence with right reason, stands pre-eminent- 
ly conspicuous, presenting every where glaring and palpable 
proofs that it could not posfflbly be the invention of man in & 
Ktagc of society so barbarous. It is worthy of notice, more- 
over, that in point of antiquity, the Levitical code far surpassea. 
any wiih which we are acquainted : yet Solon, and Ly- 
curtrus, and Draco, and other legislators, with all the advan- 
tages of experience to assist them, failed in producing any 
thing to be compared with i^ for wisdom, purity, or fitness. 

But how are we to reconcile the repeated apostacies of the 
Israelites with the fact that Grod's power, both to defend and 
TJ 
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to punish, was so frequently and conspicuously displayed be- 
fore them. It seems hardly possible to belieye that any tribe^ 
however rude, would commit so flagrant an act of folly, as 
that recorded against them in the matter of the golden cal^ 
or plunge again and again into idolatry and vice, in spite of the 
numerous punishments to which, in consequence, they became 
subject. 

There is, no doubt, a good deal here to excite our surprise ; 
but before we pronounce the&cts either impossible, or hard 
to be received, let us look to occurrences, precisely similar in 
their nature, which are daily and hourly taking place amonjg 
ourselves. The drunkard is repeatedly wamea, not by his 
medical attendant only, but by personal experience, that if he 
persist in the pernicious habit to which he isaddicted, his health 
and eventually his life must &11 a sacrifice. He sees his affidrs 
thrown into confusion, his family in poverty and distress, and 
he is himself from time to time, the victim of violent remorse ; 
yet this man, in the enlightened nineteenth century, possessed 
of an excellent understanding and a liberal education, runs 
headlong, against every imamnable inducement of oonscienoe 
and feeling, into ruin. Wiu such a fact staring us in the 
&ce^ why should we hesitate to believe that a nation of illite- 
rate barbarians, just emerged from the most degrading slavery, 
and vitiated in their mora! not less than in their intellectual 
being, should, in despite of all the displays of God*s power, to 
which they were witnesses, &11 away, as often as a strong 
temptation occurred, from their allegiance to Jehovah. If it be 
urged, that such spcMCtacles as those described by Moses^ must 
have acted more powerfully than an^ restraints of conscience 
and reason, we answer, that taking into consideration the re- 
lative conditions of society, we entertain a directly opposite 
opinion. We are strongly disposed to believe, that the enlight- 
ened and weU-educated man who cannot be restrained m>m 
the commission of crime b^ the reproaches of his own hearty 
and the spectacle of his children's ruin, would not, even now. 
'be cured of his folly, by a repetition of such a scene as occurred 
on Mount Sinai ; ana wo entertain no doubt at all, that the 
•scene in question produced upon the grovelling barbartane 
who witnessed it, a fiir less enuuring, if not a less vivid effect, 
than one nightof bitter self-upbraiding produces now upon the 
drunkard, to whom we have compared them. 

One point only remains to be noticed, ere we bring this 
< cbaptez to a ckise ; we allude to the stozy of Baalam and his 
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■peaking aas, with the coiuequences attendant on his Tint to 
Balak's encampment 

Of the miiacle of the speaking ass, we have no more to say 
than that it rests its title to crexlibility on precisely the same 
authority with the plagues of Egypt and the passage of the 
Red Sea. In our extreme self-complacence we are indeed dis 
posed to think that the poor ass was but an unworthy instru 
ment, in the hands of the Most High ; whilst the faculty of 
speech seems so perfectly incompatible with the organic ar- 
rangement of the creature^s mrts, that our scepticism is al- 
most involuntarily excited. But the latter disposition wiU 
cease to operate at once, if it be remembered that the ass here, 
like the pillar of cloud in the camp, was the mere shell, if we 
may so speak ; and that the words, though issuing from the 
creature's mouth, were the ofTspAng of Almiehty volitions. 
The power which is able to create, may surely be admitted to 
be competent to the accomplishment of any minor operation ; 
nor is it one whit more surprising that the ass should have 
conversed with Balaam, than that the serpent conversed 
with Eve in ParadiBe. Besides, it is not difficult to dis^ 
cover a motive for the display of this exercise of power un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the case before us. Ba- 
laam was on his way for the avowed purpose of cursing those 
whom Grod had blessed, and God, by opening the mouth of an 
animal naturally dumb, and cauiung it to rebuke its master, 
taught the sorcerer that whatever his will might be, his power 
extended no further than Jehovah should sanction. 

Of Balaam himself different opinions are held by difierent 
oommentators ; some suppoMng nim to have belonged to ihe 
number of true prophets, such as Mekshizedek, Job, &c., 
whom we find apart mmi the twelve tribes ; others contending 
tliat he was a mere pretender to supernatural gifts, like the 
magicians or sorcerers in Egypt. We confess ourselves in- 
( Imed decidedly to fai^ur the latter opinion. His entire be- 
haviour, indeed, as well in his own house as in the high place 
beside Balak, indicates, that though he was not ignorant of 
the existence of the God of Israel, nor indisposed to acknow- 
ledge his power, he was by no means an exclusive worshipper 
of him, as the Creator and Governor of the universe. Jms 
sacrifices were all offered upon altars sacred to Baal ; they 
were arranged in the order to which Baal's devotees attended ; 
and without a doubt he went apart with the expectation of re- 
ceiving no divine communication, but merely m continuation 
of that system of deceit which he was accustomed to pnctiae. 
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His blessings and prop1i«>cies were accordindy poured finrtli 
under the very same influence which granted speech to the 
ass; in other words, though sublime and of fixed accompliidi- 
ment, they were purely involuntary. They relate, as the 
most competent judges have deariy shown, to the events to 
which we have referred them ; and they have all, as fiir as 
time has permitted, been strictly fulfilled. 

Note. — It will be seen that no notice has been taken, in the 
preceding pages, either of the personal history, or oi the 
Dook received into our Canon, as proceeding from the pen of 
the patriarch Job. Two motives have mrected us m the 
adoption of this course, either of which will, we presume, 
operate as a justification in the eyes of our readers. In the 
first place, the events recorded in that sublime poem, -being in 
no degree connected with the history of the Bible, it would 
have been totally inconsistent with the plan which we had 
chalked out for ourselves, to have given of them, even a brief 
account. In the next place, the opinions which have been 
"held respecting the nature of the book itself as well as the era 
of the patriardi's trial, are so varied and so contradictory, that 
we feet by no means disposed to attempt the arduous task of 
determining among them. It is enough for us to know tlut 
Job was a real and not a fictitious person ; that he was severely 
tried and found worthy ; and that the book, which bears hia 
name, as it is full of beauty and lessons of piety, has been ad- 
mitted as canonical in all ages of the church ; but whether it 
be an exact history, penn^ by himself ox a dramatic poem 
composed by somebody else, the learned are by no means 
agreed. Nor is the question one of any importance whatever. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Joshua ofsumes the guidance qf the congregation, — JnvadM 
Canaan, — His wars and general government, — Objections 
stated^ and answered, 

A. M 3803 to 3829.— B. C. 1606 to 1582. 

On the death of Moses, Joshua, by divine command, as 
sumed the chief direction of the afiairs of Israel ; and cheer- 
ed by a promise of the same miraculous assi stance which 
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hid been afforded to his predecessor, made immediate dispo- 
sitions to carry his arms into Canaan. 

As a preparatory step towards the accomplishment of that 
great object, spies were sent out from the camp at Shittim, 
whoj crossing the Jordan, bent their steps towards Jericho, a 
fortified town situated about ten miles from the western bank 
of the river. They reached the place in safety, and taking 
up their abode with a female publican, called Rahab, obtain- 
ed Irom her much information relative to the temper and 
E reparations of her countrymen. But whilst thus employed, 
itelligence was conveyed to them that their steps had been 
traced by the rulers of the city, and that armed men were 
approaching the house, for the purpose of apprehending 
them. 

Had their hostess proved treacherous under such circum- 
stances, their dertruction would have been inevitable, because 
every avenue of esca]^ was blocked up, and resistance 
wholly out of the question ; but Rahab, either instigated by 
a divine unpulse, or obeying the dictates of a disposition 
naturally humane, placed her own life in jeopardy, m order 
to preserve theirs. She concealed them under some flax, 
which was laid out to dry on the roof of her house, deceived 
their pursuers by a story of their pretended departure, and 
letting them down by a rope from her window aner night&ll, 
placed them in safety bejond the city-wall. In return for so 
much kindness, the spies readily gave their pledge, that in 
the event of Jericho falling into the hands of the Israelites, 
Rahab, with her kindred, should be respected ; and it was 
agreed between them that the same cord which had furnished 
them with the means of escape, should be hung out as a mark 
by which to distinguish Rahab's dwelling from others. 

In the meanwhile Joshua had not b^n backward in re- 
moving every obstacle which seemed capable of standing in 
die way of a speedy commencement of nostilities. Calling 
together the heads of those tribes which had received their 
portioii on the east of Jordan, he reminded them of their 
promise to assist their brethren in the subjugation of Canaan, 
and he was gratified by receiving a prompt assurance that 
they would by no means violate the engagement. This was 
scarcely done, when the spies, after lurking for three days 
among the mountains, came in with the joyful news that 
ihim enemies were already more than half defeated by their 
own terror : orders were accordingly issued that the army 
should be in readiness to move at a moment's warning, and 
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by davm, on the following morning, the tents were strad^ 
and the whole congregation was in march. 

It was now the season of barley-harvest, which in Pales- 
tine and the countries adjacent, occurs early in spring, when 
the rivers, swollen by the melting of the snow in Obanus, 
and the falling of frequent showers, usually overflow their 
banks. The Jordan, not less than other streams, is subject 
to periodical floods, and the Israelites, on approaching it, 
found that it had not only spread its tide over a large por> 
tion of the lowlands, but that its current, at all times rapid, 
was increased into a torrent. As there was no ford here, 
nor any means at hand for the construction of temporary 
bridges, the obstacle thus presented to a further progress 
appeared to the people at large to be insurmountable, and 
they were the more confirmed in that idea in consequence of 
the directions which Joshua gave that the camp should be 
again pitched. But Joshua acted on this, as on other occa- 
sions, under the immediate guidance of Jehovah. It pleased 
God once more to exert his power visibly in favour of his 
people, and to lay before them one other remarkable proof 
that their successes arose not from their own valour or con* 
duct, but entirely from his care and protection. 

The halt which took place in the vicinity of the Jordan, 
lasted during three days ; at the end of which time, the 
Israelites having solemnly sanctified themselves, were again 
put into motion. At the head of the column moved the 
priests, bearing the ark, whose feet no sooner touched the 
river, than its stream became divided, and they advanced in 
security to the very centre of the channel, where they halted. 
As long as the ark stood here, the waters from above rushed 
backwards, and rose up into heaps, as far as the town of 
Adam, whilst below, a space of sixteen or eighteen miles in 
extend was left clear between this extraordinary wall, and 
the Dead Sea. Over that space the army of Israel marched s 
men, women, and children, sheep^ cattle, and baggage, all 
passed in safety ; but the passage was no sooner made good 
and the last of the stragglers closed up, than the ark removed 
from the channel, and the river returned to its strength. The 
latter events, however, did not take place till^ after certain 
monuments had been erected, both in the river itself and on 
the spot where the ark landed. Twelve stones were, bY 
Joshua's directions, taken from the centre of the channel, 
and planted upon the Canaauitish side in the plain of Gilgal, 
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whilBl. a like namber were piled in the channel itseli^ so as 
to be visible, at ordinary floods, from either bank. 

The effect of this wonderful occurrence upon the (leople 
of the country, was not difierent from what might have been 
ex})ected. Their terror, originally . great, rose to a height 
which deprived them of all power of exertion ; insomuch, 
that instead of advancing to meet Joshua, and endeavouriM 
to overwhelm him hy numbers, they shut themselves in theff 
fortified towns, to abide the issue. Of the leisure thus afford- 
ed, the Hebrew leader failed not to take advantage. During 
the progress of the Israelites through the wilderness, two of 
the most distinguishing ceremonies of their law, the festival 
of the passover, and the rite of circumcision, had been very 
imperfectly attended -to. The first, indeed, it became im 
possible to celebrate, from the moment that the people began 
to depend upon manna for subsistence ; and the last appears 
to have been graciously dispensed with by God, in ccmsidera 
tion of the danger likely to arise out of it, during a life of 
constant travel. Now, however, that their wanderings were 
drawing to a close, and com a^ain within their reach, it 
became incumbent upon the Israelites to pay to these, no less 
than to other matters, divinely ordered, a ri^d obedience ; 
and Joshua seized the first opportunity which offered, to 
enforce this solemn truth on their minds. He caused the 
passover to be kept with great solemnity, on the plains of 
Grilgal, previous to which, every male in the camp was cir- 
cnmcised ; and he permitted the people to enjoy a season of 
rest, till the effects of the latter operation ceased to be felt. 

Whilst his followers were in this plight, Joshua went 
forth, on a certain occasion, unattended, to reconnoitre the de- 
fences of Jericho, and to arrange his plans for the conduct of 
the seige. He was thus employed, when there suddenly 
stood before him a warrior, clothed in complete armour, who 
brandished a drawn sword in his hand, and seemed prepared 
for battle. Nothing daunted by the apparition, Joshua in* 
stantly demanded whether he desired to be regarded as a 
friend, or a foe ; but the stranger no sooner spoke, than 'Jo* 
shua fell on his face before him, and worshipped him, as the 
angel of the covenant, who had hitherto guided the journeys 
of God's people. ^ By that mysterious being, he was instructed 
how it behoved him to attack Jericho ; he was told that here, 
as in the passage of the Jordan, Jehovah would himself fight 
for Israel ; and he returned to the camp vdth a perfect assiir* 
ance that a great and Uoodless victory awaited him. 
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In obedience to theinstrnctions of the angielic warrior, JoBhat 
no sooner perceived that the Israelites were in a condition to 
move, than he broke up his encampment, and advanced 
against Jericho. For six days the troops marched round ^ 
town, a company of priests going before, with the sound of 
trumpets ; but on the seventh day, Jericho was encompassed 

Cen times ; and at the close of the last progress, the loUow- 
^ event occurred: At a mven signal, the priests blew their 
horns, and the people raised a shout. Upon this, the walls 
of the place fell flat upon the ground, as if shaken down by an 
earthquake ; and the Israelites, rushing over the ruins, made 
themselves masters of Jericho. No quarter was ^ven to any 
of the inhabitants, except such as sought shelter in the house 
of Rahab. Every living creature, both of man and beast, pe- 
rished, and the houses being consumed by fire, Joshua loaoed 
the very ruins with an execration, implying that he who 
should presume to rebuild them, would do so to his sorrow. 

The next place, against which Joshua turned his arms, 
tvas Ai, an inconsiderable though a fortified town, about 
twelve miles distant from Jericho. Thither he despatched a 
corps of three thousand men, which he considered perfectly 
competent fo its reduction ; but to his extreme -mortification, 
the detatchment was repulsed, and some loea, both in killed 
and wounded, experienced. Unimportant as such a defeat 
might be deemed, it nevertheless amected the Israelites with 

great sorrow. It was evident that the reverse had befallen 
lem, not in the ordinary course of war, but in punishment 
of some act of disobedience ; and no great while elapsed, ero 
Joshua was made aware of the nature of the ofifence com- 
mitted. God had strictly enioined, that no person should 
defile himself by retaining tor his own use, «ny article of 
plunder taken from Jericho ; and now, on being consulted 
by Joshua, he informed that chief, Uiat one of the soldien 
employed against Ai, had violated the command. The lot 
was promptly cast, in order to discover the criminal. It &U 
first upon the tribe of Judah, then upon the family of the 
Zarhites, next upon the house of Zabdi, and finally upon a 
man named Achan : who, seeing himself thus detected, at 
once acknowledged that he had been tempted to secrete cer- 
tain articles of value underground, in his tent; these wen 
produced before .the congrecation, in confirmation of the 
truth of his confession ; and he was put to death by stoning^ 
in the valley of Achor. 
As soon as he had thus made esqpiation for the guili of t)M 
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people, Joehoa put himself at the liead of tbe whole army 
•nd marched against Ai The inhabitants, encouraged 1^ 
iheir late Tictory, again sallied out in force, and the Israelites, 
by Joshua's orders, once more retreated, in seeming oonfii 
non. But Joshua had not been inattentive to his duty as a 
general. A strong division, moving at night, had lain down, 
previous to the arrival of the main body, m ambuscade, neaf 
the gate $ and now rushing upon the place, emptied of its gar 
rison, made themselves masters of it, without striking a blow 
The success was signified to Joshua, by volumes of smoke^ 
which rose from the burning town, when the latter, &cing 
about, charged his pursuers, and overthrow them with great 
slaughter. Thus were the people of Ai totally defeated, 
their army cut to pieces, their capital destroyed, and every 
soul belonging to it put to the sword ; whilst the king was 
han^ upon a gibbet until sunset, when he v^as taken down, 
oast mto the gateway of the city, and a heap of stones raised 
over him. 

The aignal success which had hitherto attended the arms 
of Jsrael, increased the alarm of the nations which dwelt on 
the west of Jordan, ins<Hnuch that they entered into a strict 
alliance with one another, for the purpose of opposing the 
fiirther progress of the strangers. One tribe alone, the Gibe- 
onites, whose prudence was more conspicuous than their cou- 
rage, refused to join the confederates ; but resolving, at all ha- 
saras, to seek the4>rotectionof a people, whom they entertained 
no hope of being able to resist, they fell upon an exceedingly 
ingenious device for the attainment of their object. They 
despatched to Joshua's camp a certain number of crafty per- 
sox^ arrayed in worn-out shoes, and soiled garments, and 
carrying mouldy bread in their wallets, and wine-skins torn and 
tarnished, who represented themselves as ambassadors from 
a remote country, the inhabitants of which, having heard of 
God's gracious dealrnffs with the Israelites, were anxious to 
contract with them aieague of amity and commerce. The 
Israelites, deceived by the appearance, not less than by the lan- 
guage of these men, jeadilyconsenteid to treat vriUi them; 
and assured them, by the *K>leinn pledge of an oaUi, of their 
&vour and protection. This was scarcely done, when the 
trae state of the case became known ; and though the oath 
had been extorted from them by a grq^ deceit, the Israelites 
did not consider themselves at liberty to retract it ; tm the 
contrary, the lives of the Gibeonites were spared, but Joshuk 
imposed upon them terau scarcely more fiivoomble than ex 

Vol. I.-^U 
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tennmatlon itself; he reduced them to a state of ahsolnlt 
bondajge, took from them all their property, and doomed them 
to be for ever " hewers of wood, and curawers of water/' to the 
house of Abraham. 

In the mean while, the other nations, five in number, put 
themselves under the^ command of Adoni-zedek, King of Je 
rusalem, and marched against Gibeon, with the design of 
wreaking vengeance upon it, in punishment of the desertion 
of its in&bitants from the common cause. The Gibeonite^ 
sorely pressed, and in great alarm, sent messengers to Joshua, 
who instantly took the field, in order to support them. Ma- 
king a night-march from his encampment, he attacked the 
army of the confederates at an early hour on the following 
day, and, taking them by surprise, gained a complete and 
easy victory. Sut Grod fought for Israel upon this occasion^ 
not less palpably than upon others. As the routed Amorites 
fled from their pursuers, a shower of meteoric stones fell 
among them, which slew a greater number than had fidlen 
by the sword of the Hebrews ; whilst Joshua, findin^r that 
.the darkness would rob him of ha^f the firuitsofhis victory, 
commanded the sun to delay his setting, and -the moon> to 
remain stationary in heaven. Both the sun and the moon 
obeyed him; by which means he was enabled to continue the 
pursuit, till he had taken the confederate princes in the cave of 
Makkedah, and put their armies absolutely to the sword. 
The fiite of these Kings was sunilar to tluit which had been 
awarded to the chiera of Jericho and AL Joshua caused 
them to be han^ upon five trees till the evening, when 
they were cast mto the cave where they had striven to find 
shelter ; after which, the IsraeUtes took possession of all the 
southern districts of Canaan, and returned to the standing 
camp at Gilgal. 

It is not necessary to continue at length the history of 
Joshua's wars ; let it suffice to state, that for several years he 
was constantly engaged in the conduct of hostilities, dniinff 
which he overthrew successivelj one-and-thirty princes, ana 
wrested firom them their dominions. Thus were the Ca* 
naanites gradually driven out from before Israel, whilst such 
of them as escaped the exterminating sword of the invadera^ 
fled in search of new settlements to distant countries. Bui 
Joshua was more than a successful warrior ; his conquests 
were as yet but impertectly secured, when he sent out com- 
missioners to survey the country, and report upon its quafi 
ties; and he caused the whole to be divided m equal poftiont 
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MBong the several tribes. To the tribes which were most 
numerous, the largest tracts of land were of course allotted; 
but the proportions were regulated according to the strictest 
laws of equity, and in perfect obedience to the will of God. 
Cities of refuge were at the same time established, the Le- 
vites' portion was carefully reserved, and aU other matters 
duly attended to, which had been prescribed in the law of 
Moses. Finally, after calling together the leaders of the 
Reubenites, the Gadites, and th» half tribe of Manasseh, 
and dismissing them with due acknowledgments, to their 
homes beyond Jordan, Joshua himself fixed his own habita- 
tion in the vicinity of Shiloh, where havine the tabernacle 
at hand, and the means of consulting God always within 
his reach, he continued te the day of his death, to adminis- 
ter the ^neral affairs of the nation. 

From this period, until within a short time of Joshiia's 
decease, few events of moment occurred in IsraeL On one 
occasion only, soon after the departure of the firiendly tribes 
to their Jiomes, a misunderstandiog accidentally arose, 
which, but fbr,the {>rudence of certain judicious persons, 
might have led to serious consequences. The Reubenites, 
Gculites, and Manassites, having erected a pillar, on altar, 
on the east bank of the Jordan, to commemorate their r&- 
turn to their own settlements, and to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of their union with their brethren on the west, the latter 
became impressed with a suspicion, that idolatrous usages 
were about to be introduced amon^ them. In their eager- 
ness to check the progress of so heinous a crime, they pro- 
posed to march at once', with arms in their hands, agamst 
the apostates ; but, being persuaded, first of all, to in(^uire 
into tne designs of their brethren, it was happily ascertamed 
that no ground for their fears existed. Thus, by judicious 
forbearance on the one part, and a prompt an^l frank state- 
ment of facts on the other, was a quarrel, not more unnatu- 
ral in kind, than perilous in its consequences, avoided, and 
the Israelites dwelt, on both sides d the river, in peace and 
amity, and in obedience to the law of God. 

Such was the state of things when Joshua, knowing that 
Ibis eiid approached, summoned a general assembly of Uie 
princes and magistrates, with as many of the common peo- 
ple as could conveniently be brought together, at Shechem. 
To these, in an address lull of tenderness and affection, he 
recapitulated the many blessings whidi God had bestowed 
upon the lation, by raising them up from a state of ilaifery 
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and subjection, renderini^ them Tictorious over all thcor 
mies, and settling them m a land which abounded with eort 
and wine, and pasturage for their flocks and cattle. He 
exhorted them to show their gratitude to their Almiffhtj 
&nefiictor, by paying an undeviatmg obedience to all hn 
laws, and having prevailed upon them solemnly to renew 
the covenant, he recorded that act in the sacred vohune, and 
let up a stone, under an oak, as a perpetual testimonj 
against them, in case they should violate ttie pledge. This 
was the last public act of J oshua's life. He diea soon aft^, ia 
the 1 10th year of his age, and Was buried at Tinmath«serah, 
in Mount Ephraim, an estate which the Israelites, in ao 
knowledgment of his signal services, had granted him. 

£leazar, the priest, who had been his companion in the 
government foj^ many years, did not long survive him. He 
was buried in tme of the hills of Ephraim, leaving his office to 
Phinehas, his son ; and the flmerals of these two great men 
reminding the people of what was still due to the bones of 
Joseph, the latter were, with much pomp^ laid, by the tnbes 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, beside the ashes of his fhther, in 
a Pj^rcel of ground near Shechem. 

To the truth of the details given in the preceding pages, 
every one of our readers must 'be aware that a variety of 
dbjections have been started ; but, as by far the greater pro- 
portion bear upon their faces marks of the perversity of 
mtelleet v^iich dictated them, we consider it necessary to 
notice only a few of the most important. These, it la 
scarcely necessary to add, are limited to the miraculous 
passage of 4he Jordan ; to the fall of Jericho, not after the 
ordinary labours of a sie^ but by the divine influence ; to 
the shower of stones, "which destroyed multitudeaof the fly- 
ing Aroorites ; «nd to the standing still of the sim and moon 
at the eommand of Joshua. No thinking person will pre- 
tend to deny, that such occurrences, considered as isolated 
flusts, are exceedingly wonderful; the only question is, 
whether they be worthy of credence — ^in other words, whe- 
ther the evidence, on which their authenticity depezids, be 
■atisfafetory or otherwise. 

In opposition to the scriptural account of the passage of 
the Jordan, it has been ur^ed, that the river being of a tri- 
fling width, and fordable m many places, it is much more 
reasonable to conclude that the Israelites took advantage of 
these fords and crossed by ordinary means, than that a mir- 
acle BO gtriking w&i wrought in their fitvour for no vmgpBi^ 
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Me purpose. Our reply to this objection is necessarily akin 
to that which we used, when meeting a similar system of 
ar^^ument with: respect to the .pass€iffe of the Red Sea. 
Either the narrative given in the Book of J(X3hua is^ to its 
minutest letter, correct, or the whole history from begmning 
to end must be fabulous. Though there are undeniably sev- 
eral fords in the Jordan, by one of which, indeed, Joshua's 
spies penetrated into the territory of Jeridio, it is quite evi- 
afent that the Hebrews, so far from being conductea towards 
these, were carefully led to a point in the river's course, 
where no fprd is to be found, and where, to pass by any 
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where the Jordan, tho\igh of moderate breadth, is at all sea^ 
sons deep and rapid, and they arrived there at the period of 
a flood, when the waters were out, so as to inundate the low 
lands on either bank to a considerable extent. Ail these 
circumstances are recorded in the book of Joshua with 
marked minuteness, and hence it is impossible to believe 
that the writereould have fallen, unintentionally, into so gla- 
ring an error, as the objection attributes to him. As little 
is it conceivable that any man in his^senses would yenture 
to affirm^ in the presence of a whole nation, that in such a 
transaction they were actors, had the tale been .a fiction. 
Joshua, lil^ Moses, addrejssed his book to the men and wo* 
men before whose eyes all the wonders recorded in it were 
wrought ; it is altogether beyond the pale of credibility to 
suppose that he would have done so, had not the wonders 
taken place. Besides, Joshua took care to have other evi- 
dences, to the reality of the miraculous passage besides his 
own narrative. The.stonehenge upon the plain of Gil^al 
has borne silent testimony for ages to the veracity of nis 
account ; for, of the occasion on which it was set up^ there 
has never from the time, of its erection, been entertained a 
doubt. If it be further urged that the miracle m6^y, after all, 
be resolved into the operation of a violent wind, such as thai 
of which Horace speaks, as arresting the course of the 
Tiber; we answer that, admitting the truth of Horace's 
legend, which it may require some exertion to do, and sup* 
posing a similar accident to have befcdlen the Jordan, the 
difficulty attending tlie journey of the Israelites, so fat from, 
being diminished, is increased. Against a tempest suffi* 
cienUy powerful to check the course of a deep and rapid 
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ivnTf a whole nation of men, women and children, witk 
DumMTOUS herds of catUe, and flocks of sheep^ could not pos- 
sibly make head. They would be scattered m all directions 
like dust before the whirlwind, and utterly destroyed. On 
the whole, therefore, we are bound, either to receiye the 
history as Joshua gives it, or, to reject the authority of the 
Bible altogether, and of the diiliculties attending the latter 
course, enough has been said already. 

The same reasoning may be apphed with e<raal force to 
the detail of the mode by whidi the walls of Jericho were 
beaten doMm. Every attempt, indeed, to ex{)lain that phe- 
Bomenonjiipon what are termed natural principles, must end 
in an absurdity ; for the phenom^on is absolutely beyond 
the reach of what is termed nature, and the story is told in 
language too explicit to eidmit of more than one inte^reta- 
tion. The whole transaction must, therefore, be received as 
one more in addition to the many miracles, of the perform* 
ai|ce of which the Old Testament speaks, and it must be 
implicitly credited on the authority of that book, or the au- 
thenticity of the book itself must be denied. The case is 
somewhat different with respect to the shower of stones, 
which wrought ao much damage to the Amorites, as well as 
to the standing still of the sun and moon at Josnua's com- 
mand. Both t)f these events'fall, to a certain degree, within 
the limits of ordinary occurrences^ though their occurrence 
at the particular moment, when the necessities of the Israel- 
ites caued for them, is, doubtless, just as much a miracle as 
any other recorded in Scripture. 

With respect to tlie shower of stones, no fact can be more 
fully attested, than that such showers have fallen, to a 
|;reater or less extent, at various times, and in various parts 
of Uie world. Besides the accounts given by Livy and other 
ancient historians, we have had, in times comparatively 
modem, repeated instances of such occurrences. Thus, 
near Padua, in the year 1510, there fell a showel^ of about 
twelve hundred stones, one bf which weighed twenty, and 
another sixty pounds ; a shower of sand, which continued 
for about fifteen hours, fell, on the 6th of April, ^719, in the 
Adriatic ; a shower of stones fell at Plann, near Tabor, in 
Bohemia, July 3, 1753; the same thing tdbk place at Bait^ 
bontain, near Koguefort, July 1789 ; there was an extensive 
shower of stones in the environs of Agen, July 24, 1790 ; 
another of about twelve stones et Sienna, in Tuscany, July 
1794 i aiui one greater than aU| at Benares^ on tho 19th cc 
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December, 1798. How these stones are formed, or how, 
^hen formed, they are supported in the atmospnere, no one 
lias pretended to explain ; oyt the fact of their haying been 
«apported there, and afterwards fallins to the earth, it is no 
more possible to doubt, than it is possible to doubt our own 
existence. Why then should we hesitate to believe that 
the confederated Canaahites were overtaken, by a similar 
fthower and destroyed. 

^Again, though it be perfectly true that to speak of the 
mm standing still, or the moon ceasingxto go down, is, in 
•tnct propriety, to speak incorrectly, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that such language is employed every day, even 
among philosophers ; aa it probably has been employed in 
all countries and by al) men, since the commencement of 
time. ^ He, therefore, who would object to the miracle in 
question, on the ground of Joshua's making use of terms 
philosophically improper, must likewise be prepared to enter 
Lis protest against the vernacular language or all the eoun- 
Cries imder heaven. Whether Joshua himself understood 
the theoiv of the earth's movement upon its own axis, may 
▼cry well be questioned ; but eVen.if ne did, he would have 
appeared to tho6$ about him like one insane, had he oomp 
manded it to arrest its rotatory motion. But it is not here, 
we are well awar^ that the chief difficulty lies. Would 
' not ft sudden check given to the rotatory motion of the earth, 
be productive of the most tremendous consequences? 
Would not the whole globe be slmken into chaos, and the 
equilibrium of the universe itself destroyed ? It is idle to 
put these questions, because the power which was compe- 
tent to retard the globe in its diunud revolution, was equally 
•competent to guard against any evil consequences arising 
out of it; but after all, there is no necessity for 'supposing 
that the whole earth was deranged in its course, in order 
that Joshua might complete a victory which he had already 
won. The prolonging of daylight over (>ibeon, and the 
apparent lingering of ue moon in the valley of Ajalon, may 
be very satiSictorily accounted for without supposing any 
«uch extraordinanr event to have befallen, at the same time 
that the truth of oacred History is amply and clearly vindi- 
'aated. 

Every person acquainted with the first principles of natu- 
ral philosophy, is awaite that a ray of light passine: obliquely 
out of a rare medium into one more dense ; in other word& 
^atof A thiA into a thicker vapour, is b«nt at the point of 
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tncideiice towards the perpendicular, and that it is bent 
more or less acoording to the density of the medium into 
which it passes. Hence it is that the sun appears still Tisi- 
ble, when it can be mathematically demonstrated that he is 
seyeral degrees under the horizon, whilst twilight lingers 
with us for hours after darkness might be expect^ to set in. 
Now, if such be the case at all times, what difficulty is there 
in supposing that God listened, on the occasion under re- 
Tiew, to the spirit of Joshua's prayer, and produced the 
desired result by rendering the medium into which the sun's 
rays passed supemati^ally dense, and making his disk visi- 
ble at once over half or even the whole of the globe. There 
is surely nothing impossible in this, which is neither mors 
nor less than an extension of a well-known power of the 
atmosphere; and if it be receiyed as correct, then is the 
whole phenomenon expliunedMrithout the occurrence of any 
such difficulty as might be supposed otherwise to attend it. 
But in truth it is hardly worth while to seek, in cases like 
the present, for support to the assertions of Scripture in the 
discoveries of science. By whatever means tlie light of that 
remarkable day was prolonged, God was indisputably Hm 
direct agent in prolonging it ; nor was it more difficult for 
him to retard the motion of the earth on its axis, guarding 
all the while against any mischieyous consequence, than to 
bend a ray of fight to a degree such as never occurred be^ 
fore, and will probably never occur 8^in. 

There is yet one objection left to the truth of Joshua's 
history, which we have chosen to notice by itself not oi^ily 
because it is perhaps the most startling of all, but because 
the discussion of it will unavoidably leeui^us into a short re- 
view of the origin and moral state of the several nations 
with whom he waged war. The objection to which we 
fdlude turns upon the extreme seventy of Grod's instruct 
tions, touching the treatment to be shown to the people of 
Canaan. The Israelites were enjoitied, on no account 
whatever, to enter into treaties, or form alliances wi^ them. 
They were to show no mercy, nor to have the smallest com- 
passion ; but to put every living creature indiscriminately 
to the sword, till the whole were absolutely destroyed, or 
driven out from before them. These are mdeed tremen- 
dous orders, by whomsoever issued, and when regarded as 
emanating from the great Ruler of the universe, can hardly 
fail of exciting both horror and surprise. Yet a brief re* 
▼iew of the M/Ui}itktt of the nations against whom tluy 
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were fiTlminated, will suffice te sbov that the decrees were 
absolutely neeessary to the general benefit of mankind, and, 
as a necessary consequence, perfectly just. 

The grand theatre of Joshua's warlike operations, com- 
nrised that portion of Asiatic Turkey, -vrhich is now knowa 
by the general name of Palestine, and is bounded on the 
nortli by Mount Libanus, which separates it from Syria ; 
on the east by Mount Hermon, which divides it from Arap 
bia Deserta ; oy the mountains of Sin and the deserts of 
Aml)ia Petrsea on the south ; and by the Mediterranean 
on the west. It was inhaluted at the period of the Hebrew 
invasion by a great variety of trills or nations, which de« 
rived their origin from widely different stocks, and lived 
each indepenoently of its neighbours, under its own form 
of feudal government. Some of these, such as the Amo- 
rites, the Moabites, the Midianites, and the Edomites, who 
dwelt on the east and south of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, could lay claim to an antiquity not more remote, than 
that of the Israelites themselves ; others, which possessed 
the districts on the west of the river ; namely, iShe Canaan- 
ites^ the Philistines, and the Amalekites, had existed as 
nations long before the call of Abraham. AH were, how- 
ever, at one period or another opposed directly, or indi- 
rectly, to the Israelites, though the conduct of the Israelites 
towards them all, even in war, was by no means the same. 

The Amorites, the Moabites, the Midianites, and the 
Edomites, as they were not included under the curse imo 
posed upon the inhabitants of Canaan, so were they at no 
moment threatened by the children of Israel with a war of 
extermination. HoweVer corrupt they might be, and fear- 
fully corrupt some of them at least unquestionably were, 
the measure of their iniquities came not up to that of the 
Oanaanites, whilst their origin was so nearly akin to that 
of the Israelites themselves, as to afford an insuperable 
barrier to the excitation of vindictive feelings in the oreasts 
of the latter against them. Thus the Amorites and the 
Moabites, bein^ descended from Lot, could not be regarded 
as absolute ahens by the stock of Abraham; whi&t the 
Midianites themselves springing fit>m Abraham, as the 
£ldomites were the seed of Isaac, through Esau, were* clearly 
•aplings from the same root ^ It would have been a gross 
violation of the instincts of nature, as well as directly 
opposed to God*s dealings with their common ancestor, had 
we Israelites rushed upon these nations with the sword of 
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desolation, and we accordingly find that they yren com- 
manded on no account whatever to molest their kindred, 
but to solicit a safe conduct through their territories into the 
land of promise. Had the request of the Israelites been 
eomBlied with, we hare every reaison to believe that they 
would have marched in perfect order, and without commit- 
ting a single act of hostility, to the Jordan; but such 
was not the case. Alarmed at the appearance o( an armed 
host on thenr frontiers, the nations which skirted Canaan 
entered into allisinces against them, and by commencing a 
war as unprovoked as it was impolitic, drew down upon 
^emselves the vengeance of their conquerors. The Imdi- 
anites and the Moabites in particular, who, joininfi^ fraud 
to violence, aimed at the ruin of the Israelites,' by leading 
them into apostacy from Jehovah, suffered a tremendous 
but not unmerited chastisement : yet is it worthy of remark^ 
that firom none of these nations were any permanent con> 
ques^ wrested. On the contrary, the only portion of terri- 
tory of which the Israelites took possession, on the east or 
Arabian side of the Jordan, was a district oelonfi;ing to the 
Amorites, a Canaanitish race, which had themselves won it 
by the sword, and which were now displaced to make room 
for the Reubenites, Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh. 

But though such were the designs of the Israelites, and 
Buch their proceedings in relation to the tribes which dwelt 
without Ihe boundary of Canaan, it is be3rond dispute, that 
with the Canaanites themselves they came prepared to wage 
a war of absolute extermination, and that they were direct- 
ly enjoined to do so by God himself, is repeatedly asserted 
in the Bible. The question accordingly arises, how fiur 
such conduct can be reconciled to our notions of perfect 
eoodness and justice ; in other words, whether it be possi- 
ble to believe that Almighty God could give over one entire 
race of men- to the swords of another. 

The only difficulty in this case appears to us to apply to 
the kind or means employed by God, in the execution ot 
a great national ludfment. That the Canaanites were a 
race of incorrigible idolaters, whose morals, from the most 
remote periods, were polluted to a degree hard to be ima- 
gined, we have the highest of all authority for asserting. 
Descended from Canaan, the grandson of Noah, and taking 
early possession of the country which they now held, they 
appear' to have given themselves up entirely to the practico 
01 every vice which a depraved rancy could suggest; in 
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deed we find that some of their cities were oyendiehned in 
the days of Abraham, with fire firom heaven, as if nothing 
short of the utter extinction of all animal and ye? etable life, 
could purify the polluted district. From the date of that 
occurrence downwards, their ruilt, so far from diminishing^ 
seems daily to have increased. Their religion was of the 
grossest and most debasing kind, the objects of their wor- 
ship being some of the worst passions of human nature, at 
least the ceremonies, which that religion, enjoined as ac- 
ceptable to the ^;ods, cannot, without a violation of all de- 
cency, be described. Human sacrifices were of frequent 
recurrence amonsst them ; they gave their own children to 
be consumed in the furnace of M^och ; in a word, the whole 
tenour of their existence was a series of offences against the 
laws, both of God and nature* ^ 

Had Jehovah, after bearing ^th such a people during no 
fewer than four centuries, sent upon them, at last, a famine 
or a pestilence, and cut them off firom the face of the earth, 
no theist could for a moment deny that he acted with per- 
fect justice. Had he again caused fire to fall upon tnem 
from heaven, or overwhelmed them by the waters of a fiood, 
the same admission must have been made ; why then should 
it be urged, that he acted in ooposition to any one of his 
known attributes, because he let loose yet another of his 
judgments upon them, namely, war. "h or such, as far as 
they were anected, is really the case. The Israelites were 
towards them neither more nor less than instruments of 
punishment in the hands of the great Ruler of the universe, 
who chose to slay them by the edge of the sword, raUier 
than bj severe and lingerinp^ sickness. If it be urged that 
to subject women and unofiending children to the horrors of 
war,'i8 not in agreement with our notions of Divine justice, 
we reply that the very same observation might be made in 
the case of a plague or a deluge. Sickness and the waters 
spare neither age nor sex, yet sickness and the waters are 

SBrmitted by Divine justice, to prevail equsJly with war. 
at it is not to the case of the Canaanites alone that we are 
to loqk, when considering this matter. The whole scheme 
of God's providence must be examined, and then it will be 
■sen, that tremendous as the order of massacre may sound, 
it was given for the wisest and best of purposes. 

The object for which the Israelites were chosen and kept 
apart from other nations, has already been explained ; they 
were thus treated in order that some knowledge of true reh< 
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gion miglit bepreserred'in the worldy and mankiiid gradv* 
al^ prepajred tor the coming of the Messiah. Now to effiwt 
Uiis design, it was necessary toplaee before their ejes soma 
striking (uid sensible proofe of GtodPB abhorrence of idolady ; 
proofs which should affect them even more powerfiilly than 
the denunciations of Jehovah from Mount Sinai, or their 
own treatmentlii the wilderness. Such proofii were eiven 
in the command, which emanated from Qod himself that 
no quarter should be shown to the Canaanites. accompanied 
as that command was with the declaration, tnat they were 
devoted te destruction in punishment of their crimes. It 
cannot be urged that even this purpose might have been 
equally well served, had Ghxl annihilated the Canaanites by 
a pestilence, previous to the amval of the Israelites^ and 
thus made* room for them without causing their hands to b« 
imbrued in the blood of so many of their fellow-creatures. 
No scene can maJce stich an impression upon our minds as 
that in which we have ourselves been actors, and heoee, tha 
effect of such a catastrophe, however vivid at the moment^ 
would have been far more likely to pass away, than th« 
efl^ct produced by a series of successfm wars, the suocess a^ 
whidi was made to depend upon the piety and obedience of 
those who waged them. 

Again we learn from the inspired historian that the Ca» 
naamtes were neither utterly exterminated, nor absolutely 
driven from their settlements either by Joshua or his imme* 
diate successors ; on the contrary, out of the seven nations 
which possessed Palestine Proper, one only, the GJergash* 
ites, seems ever to have been entirely eradicated, and by Atr 
the larger proportion of it migrated into Africa, where they 
are supposed to have established^iburishinff colonies. Nam* 
bers of the others perished indeed, or fled from the sword of 
the Israelites, but still larger numbers remained, to dispot* 
for ages, the possession of the land, with the invaders. Nor 
are excellent reasons for this wanting. One of these Moees 
himself adduces, when he says^ that God would not drim 
out the nations from before his people ail at onoe, lest th« 
beasts of the forest should multiply upon them; whilst 
Joshua has assigned another, not less condusive, by affinft* 
ing that the Canaanites were permitted to remain, as tml* 
of the faith and obedience of his oountrjrmen. In every 
point of view, therefore, whe^r we look to the amdont of 
suffering endured by the vanouished, or to the bemfils ais* 
cruing to the conquerorSi and tnrough them to all mankim^ 
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tt was far more consonant to the wisdom and goodness of 
God, that the Oanaanites should suffer by the sword of Un 
Israelites, than that a pestilence or a famine should corns 
among them, and sweep them from the face of the e^rth. 

With respect again to the Amalekitcs and the Philistines^ 
as both of tnese nations stood on grounds somewhat differ- 
ent from that occupied by the Uanaanites, so the treat- 
ment which the Israelites exhibited towards them was dich 
tinct. The Amalekites, a corrupt race, which derived their 
origin from Amaiek, the son of Ham, if they ceune not under 
the original ban, which deroted the Oanaanites to destruo- 
tion, unquestionably excited the wrath of the Isiaelites, by 
their conduct towards them in Uie wilderness. It will be re- 
membered that soon after the escape out of Egyiit, the 
Amalekites attacked the people in the desert of Repnidim, 
and barbarously put to death all whom sickness or weariness 
compelled to straggle. Of this the Israelites, were not un- 
mindful, find hence Uie lasting antipathy which they nourish- 
ed towards these, the earliest and most ungenerous of their 
enemies. But in the case of the Philistines, matters bore a 
somewhat different eispect. With that people the Hebrews 
carried on frequent wars, in which both parties suffered se- 
verely, and Joshua assigned the territory without scruple to 
the tribes, because it tay within. the bounds of the promised 
land ; but the Philistine wars were not like the wars with 
the Canaanites, wars of extermination, they aimed at con- 

3uest, or the imposition of tribute, but at nothing more. No 
oubt they were always conducted with extreme cruelty, 
for from cruelty, th^ vice of those early times, the Israelites 
were not more free thanHheir neighbours ; but, as we shall 
have occasion to shonv in the coarse of the following history, 
they seldom ended in such msissacres as those perpetrated at 
Jencho and Ai. 

One word on the nature of the pivil government under 
which these nations lived may not be amiss, were it only to 
meet a difficulty which has sometimes been started, touching 
the multitude of kings slain and kingdoms subdued by 
Joshua. 

A very slight acquaintance with ancient history will be 
sufficient to teach us, that at the period of which the inspired 
writer of the Book of Joshua treats, the patriarchal form of 
rule prevailed to a large extent, not only amon? the lesser, 
but amon^ the greater nations. In Assyria, for example, 
and even in Egypt, though each had at its head one prmot 
VoL,L--X. 
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or king, who swayed the sceptre by hereditary right, and 
exercised authority over the whole empire, tnere existed 
multitudes of petty chiefs or princes, who, whilst they readi- 
ly paid allegiance to their common superior, exercised, with- 
in the limits of their respective principalities, absolute power. 
Such arrangements, indeed, seem unavoidable in a state of 
society which has not yet attained to just notions touching 
the original rights of man ; nor is the period very distant 
even in this country, since a perfect specunen of them couM 
be found amon^ the Highlanders ot Scotland. So in the 
Book of Genesis we read of the kings of Elam, Shinar, and 
Ellasar ; of Tidal, the kir\g of nations, and Bera and Bii^ 
sha, with their allies : all of whom seem to have been no 
more than heads of clans or septs, independent in relation to 
one another, but subject to the King of Assyria. 

In like manner the nations with which Joshua came into 
collision, appear all to have been parcelled out into clans or 
aepts, which looked up to their hereditary chiefs as magis- 
trates in time of peace, and as natural leaders in time of war. 
Thus the Edomites had their dukes, and the Moabites and 
Mid ianites their kings, whilst of the Canaanites no fewer 
tlmn one-and-thirty princes are enumerated as having fallen 
in the process of the first contests with the Hebrews. It is 
quite manifest that these could have been ndthing more than 
leaders of hordes, similar in most respects to our own high- 
land clans ; though it is extremely probable that there was 
.one in each nation superior to the rest, to whom they paid 
the same kind of obedience which our Highland chiera were 
ir the habit of paying to the Scottish monarch. He, there- 
fore, who hesitates to i^eceive the declarations of Holy 
lyrit, because these happen not to accord, in every respect, 
with his own preconceived opinions, will do well to make 
himself acquainted with &cts as they stand, and he will find 
that it is not Scripture, but his ovm mind which is in error 
"by attaching to terms a difiTerent sense from that which thaf 
were intended to conyey; 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

jDnoM qfJoskutU'-'Oovemmeni qfthejudget, — Apoatadu ttndutsm' 
idunenta of the laraelitiet. — Objections elated cmd cmawerea* 

A. M. 3829 to 4259.— B. C. 1582 to 1152. 

The death of Joshua appears to hare restored to tho 
thildren of Israel that ancient and universal system of rule, 
which gives to the head of each family the direction and 
control of all its members. Unlike his predecessor in power, 
the great Hebrew leader nominated no chief ma^trate to 
succeed him ; and the events first recorded after hjs decease, 
clearly establish the fact, thatt to every tribe was Ihencefortli 
committed the management of its own affairs, with full 
powers df waging war and making peace, independently 
of the advice or sanction of any general senate. ^As the 
state of society to which i^uch an arrangement gave birth 
was exceedingly curious, and as some knowledge of it is 
essential to a right understanding of the whole narrative of 
Sacred History, it may not be amiss if we endeavour, in 
this place, to give a short account of it. 

From the earliest times, the descendants of Jacob appear 
to have been subject to no other rule than that which nature, 
not less than the will of their great ancestor pointed out. 
Even £unidst the ^pressure of Egyptian bondage, we find 
traces of the patriarchal form of government, more especi- 
ally as the hour 4rew nigh which wad to witness their 
deliverance ; when Moses, after receiving his commission, 
was commanded by Jehovah to gather the ciders of Israel 
together, and to communicate with them. In like manner, 
when the law was delivered from Mount Sinai, a similar 
distinction was made between the heads of families and 
^eir clansmen, Aaron and the rulers of the congregation 
advanced yirst to converse with Moses^ "and afterwards all 
the children of Israel"* ^ 

This natural jiu'isdiction of fsunily chiefs seems for a time 
to have been necessarily superseded by the military power 
of the inspired lawgiver, who, during the sojourn m the 
wilderness, on the confines of the promised land, was obey- 

* Exodus iii. 16. 
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ed, not alone as a civil magistrate, but also as the comman 
der of the armies of Israel, and the lieutenant of the Lord 
of Hosts. The same system prevailed to a still greater 
decree under Joshua, who, till tne conquest of Canaan was 
eflScted, appears in the single liffht of a successful general, 
whilst in the congregation of the Hebrews is seen only a 
band of veteran soldiers, rendered hardy by long service in 
a parching climate, and formidable by the acquisition of dis- 
cipline, under a skilful leader. "From the Exode, in short, 
tiU towards the end of Joshua's administration, we lose si^ht 
of that sunple scheme of domestic superintendence which 
Jacob established among his sons. The princes of tribes, 
and the heads of families, were converted into captains of 
thousands, of hundreds and of fifties, regulating their move* 
ments by the sound of the trumpet, and passing their days 
of rest amidst the vigilance and fprmsuity of a regular 
encampment."* 

The necessity for this order of things no sooner ceased, 
by the acquisition of fixed settlements, and the partial over- 
throw of their enemies, than the Israelites again reverted to 
their more ancient form of society. The land being divided, 
as described, in the preceding chapter, Joshua, we read, 
"sent the people away ;" and from that moment the milita- 
ry gave place to the patriarchal model, upon which, indeed, 
it had been no more than a compulsory innovation. Still 
Joshua, during the remainder of his life, appears to have 
excercised an authority paramount to that of all other oi9i- 
cers in the congr.egation. He continued to be the head of 
a confederation of republics, as he had previously been the 
generalissimo of an allied army ; and though we do not read 
of references made to him, from any of the inferior tribu- 
nals, this furnishes no ^ound for supposing that he ever 
retired absolutely into private life. 

The Hebrews were unquestionably too impatient to enjoy 
the fruits of their successes, aind Joshua gave, perhaps, too 
ready a consent to their so doing. Insteadof continuing the 
war until the Canaanites had been completely expelled, 
they no sooner drove t)/em from the open coujitry, than they 
themselves began U, sow and plant, whilst treaties were 
improvidently entered into with the very nations wliich they 
had been commissioned to extirpate. . Whilst Joshua surviv* 
ed, and indeed for some time aiter, no evil consequences ap* 

* Russell's Connexion of Sacred and Profane Historr* 
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pear to haye arisen out of these arrangements. The memory 
of their recent defeats kept the Canoanites quiet, and the 
Israelites, satisfied with what they had already- done, seem- 
ed more anxious for repose, than for fresh conquests ; nor 
was it till they began to feel their settlements too narrow, 
that they entered upon a renewal of hostilities. The fol- 
lowing appears to be a correct outline of the political and 
social relations which then existed, and whicn under cer- 
tain modifications continued to exist, during five centurieS}. 
throughout Israel : 

With respect to the form of coxrernment, it came as near to 
the patriarchal, as yraa at all consistent with the adminis- 
tration of a code, upon which no innovation could be 
made. Every tribe had its prince, or head, the lineal 
representative of the patriarch from whom the whole 
were descended, to whom his brethren looked up as their 
chief magistrate in seasons of peace, and their natural leader 
or general in case of war. Subordinate to the prince were 
the heads of families ; the term being used not m its ordi- 
nary acceptation to signify a mere household, but rather in 
the heraldic sense> to denote a lineage or kindred, descended 
from a common ancestor, and constituting one of the main 
branches of the original stock. To what amount these line- 
ages prevailed we are informed in the 26th chapter of the 
Book of Numbers, where the heads are described as amount- 
ing^ to fifty-seven in all. Again, there was an authority 
stul inferior to that of the heads of fainilies, in the heads of 
households, the fathers, or representatives of the fathers of 
a common posterity, from amon^ whom, beyond a question, 
the petty judges of towns and cities were chosen. All these 
ofificers, it wQl be observed, exercised over the people an 
authority which claimed to rest upon the distinctions of 
nature, though they were equally incapable of acting in 
any instance, except agreeably to the law of Moses. 

In perfect accordance with this simple system of rule, was 
the distribution of property, and the establishment of loca^ 
tions amon^ the Israelites. To every tribe was assi^ed a 
definite portion of territory, complete within itself, while the 
tribe was settled according to its families ; and as Uiese 
were arranged with a stnct attention to the contiguity of 
kindred households, each individual may be said to have 
dwelt in the midst of his relations. Again, there was no 
man in Israel who could not boast of his own little farm or 
estate, which the fundamental laws of the land rendered 

X 2 
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inalienable. Whateyer his difficulties might be, the ut» 
mo6t that ne Was permitted to do was, to dispose of that 
patrimony for a period of fort^-nine years, and as the right 
was never taken away from mm of redeeming it at any mo 
ment, so the estate absolutely reverted to himself or to his 
heirs at the year of the jubilee. 

The effect of this agrarian law in a country where com* 
meroe and manufactures were long unknown, was to per- 
petuate among the people that equality of rank and political 
miportance vmich appears to have been one of the main 
objects of Moses when he firamed the Hebrew constitution. 
As land was not permitted to be sold, no individual could 
attain to any marked ascendancy over his brethren ; and 
as every householder inherited a portion of the soil, suf^ 
ficient to maintain in comfort a large family, no Israelite 
could be reduced to a state of absolute indigence. But these 
were not the only good effects arising out of it. All luid 
being held in Israel on military tenure, every male capable 
of bearing arms was liable to be called upon as often as the 
exi^ncies of the state required, and hence a numerous 
miUtia was supported, without the biurden of taxes, or the 
remotest danger to civU liberty. It is to be observed, moro 
over, liiat with the exception of titlies, which were dedicated 
to the support of the tabernacle, and the use of the Levites, 
no burdens of any kind were imposed upon the twelve 
tribes. Their chiefs and rulers, nay, their supreme judges^ 
as often as such were chosen, all maintained tnemselves out 
of the . produce of their own estates, which, in the case ot 
hereditary princes and heads of families, were large in pro- 
portion to the rank in society held by the proprietors. 

Su<^ in few words, is an outline of the social system, as 
it prevailed in every one of the twelve tribes, which seem, 
during the space of nearly five centuries, to have been held 
together, more after the fashion of, a confederation of inde- 
pendent states, than as forming a single empire. That 
die chie& occasionally met to consult upon great matters, 
fluch as appeared to effect the common weafof the whole 
lation, is undeniable, and that the profession of a common 
religion, at the head of which was, of course, a high-priest, 
«8 well as the necessity of meeting at stated pcricMS oeforo 
the tabernacle, and consulting the oracle of Urim and 
Thummim, tended to keep them in remembrance, even 
during the times of anarchy, that they belon^d to the same 
itock, is equally ti;ue ; but till the armtocratic gave place to 
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the monarchical form of.govemment, it can hardly he said, 
that from the period of Joshua's demise, there was any per* 
manent organ of supreme poWer in Israel. As to the coun 
cil of seventy, established by Moses in the wilderness, that 
fieems to have been a mere temporary expedient, which 
ceased to work after the entrance mto Canaan, and was not 
revived till the return of the Jews from the Assyrian capti- 
vity. Each prince of a tribe seems, indeed, to have nad 
his council, composed of the heads of families, without 
whose sanction no business of importance was undertaken; 
and an appeal appears likewise to have been practicable to 
the voice of the people at large, but the notions of the rabbini 
touching the antiquity and the influence of the sanhedrim 
are altogether erroneous. 

We have said nothing as yet of the particular persoiv 
Ages, from whom the seventh book in the Bible derives its 
title. These, as has been already hinted, appear to have 
been \ihknown for some time after Joshua's death, and when 
they were appointed, the origin of their powers, the nature 
of their qualifications, nay, their very duties seem to have 
varied, according to a chain of circumstances which it is by 
no means easy to follow. Some of them were unquestion^ 
ably cedled to their office by the united voice of the nation, 
oUiers seem to have been divinely inspired to attempt the 
deliverance of their countrymen m)m oppression ; a third 
description again are those who entered mto regular nego- 
tiations with certain of the tribes, over whom, without re- 
Ib^nce to their brethren^ they exercised authority, whilst 
such men as Samson, whose sole business was to harass 
rather than defeat the foreign enemy, belong to a class ab- 
solutely by themselves. But, though all this be perceptible 
enough, ic were vain to attempt anyparticular definition of 
the order or routine of the judge's ofisce. There is nothing 
in history, in any degree panulel to it. Neither the Gro» 
cian archon, nor the Roman consul, n6r the Carthaginian 
Suffites, to whom it has sometimes been likened, b^r thv 
smallest resemblance to it. The archon and consul were 
ordinary magistrates, the Sufiltes were periodically elected 
in their respective states, and even the Roman dictator di^ 
fered in this remarkable respect from the Hebrew judgesi 
that he' was never chosen except for a limited period. 

Now the Hebrew judges were not essential to the Hebrew 
constitution ; they came into power only on pressing emerw 
{jsneies; though, ^H^n once elected, they retained thfOb 
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influence during life, as well in peace as in war. We ooo- 
fes8 ourselyes, therefore, incompetent to give any more ciiw 
cumstantial account of Uiem, than that they appear to haTi 
been officers especially raised up, without regard to tribes* 
families, or households, as often as the wants of the congre- 
gation required. 

There remains one order of persons, of whom it is neoes- 
vary to say something, previous to entermg upon a narratiTe 
of the events which occurred after the demise of Joshua. 

The Levites, as we need scarcely observe, were divided 
into two orders, of which the priests, taken exclusively from 
the ikmily of Aaron, formed one, a.nd the rest of the fiimilies 
formed tne other. It was peculiarly the business of the 
priests to attend upon the^ sanctuary, to offer sacrifices, and 
to superintend the ^neral religious rites of the people ; to 
the rest of the Levites was intrusted a variety of duties, all 
of them more or less connected with sacred tnings. These 
were to the nation at large readers and interpreters of the 
law, scribes, f^ysicians, and teachers of science: and as 
such occupations were entirely at variance with agjricultural 
or pastoral pursuits, no separate portion of territory was 
assigned to those who practised tnem. On the contxary, 
theLevites were distributed throughout all the tribes, 
amonff each of whom they possessed settlements of their 
own, i)esides having a claim upon their brethren, to the 
amount of one-tenth part of the gross produce, both of the 
soil and of the flocks. . From the tithes thus raised, a tenth 
part was expended in the maintenance of the priesthood, 
and the supmy of the tabernacle with victims and suitable 
furniture, wnust the remaining nine parts went to the sup^ 
port of Uie Levites wheresoever they might be located ; and 
It is to be observed, that from among the cities of the Le* 
yites, six were invested with the special privilege of a^ord- 
ingreiiige and protection to a certain class of criminals. 

How far the high-priest, especially during Uie season of 
ftnsLTchy^ deserved to be esteemed the permanent head of the 
nation, it is not very easy to determine. At aU epochs, he 
held the highest religious rank, and as the constitution of 
the Hebrews was, in the main, a theocracy, it may be sup- 
posed that he could not but filL at the same time, the office 
of supreme civil magistrate , but the case appears not to 
have been sa Neither Gideon, nor Jephtnah, nor even 
Joshua himself^ was high-priest : yet Joshua, Gideon, and 
Jephthah were each in his turn at the head of the Hebre-w 
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Kpublic The truth, therefore, appears to be, that to the 
high-priest belonged, by virtue oi liis office, a superiority 
purely spiritual, such as the light of offerinj^ up the great 
sacrinces to God, and of consulting the will of the Most 
High, as often as it was solicited, by Urim and Thununiniy 
a species of oracle, concerning which so many bpposite 
opinions are held, that we are neither willing nor able to 
hazard an opinion respecting it. Whatever it mi^ht have 
been, however, whether there came an audible voice from 
God, or the characters on the priest's breastplate conveyed 
the response, the high-priest alone appears to have been 
regularly qualifidd to solicit it ; though, in extraordinary 
cases, Grod declared his will to such prophets as Samuel, ana 
even to Deborah, independently of that functionary. 

It has been stated, Hhat the first events on record, 
1596* ^^^ ^^^ demise of Joshua, furnish strong ground for 
* believing, that that remarkable man havmg nomina- 
ted no injdividual to succeed him, the tribes generally sub* 
mitted each to the authority of its own patriarchal chiefs, 
as well in war as in peace. We accordingly find, that after 
a certain time the tribes of Judah and Simeon formed an 
alliance, and carried their arms successfully a^nst the king 
of Bezek, whom they defeated and took prisoner. Their 
leader appears to have been Caleb, the companion oif Joshua, 
and the only survivor of the twelve spies who hadfirsi 
visited the* land of Canaan, by whose orders the captive 
sovereign was mutilated in the same manner in which ho 
had mutilated no fewer than seventy petty princes. Their 
next expedition was against Jerusalem, tne lower town of 
which tney took and burned, but the fortress on Mount Sion 
holding out a^nst them, they marched off and laid siege to 
Hebron. Here Othniel, Caleb's nephew, led a fortunate 
assault, by which the place was earned, and he received, as 
a rewGird, the hand of CaleVs dau^ter, Achsah, with a 
considerable estate in land as her portion. 

For what purpose these wars Were waged, whether ii| 
revenge for some inroads ejected by the Canaanites, or 
because the tribes found themselves straitened for room, we 
possess no means of determining; but the impetus once 
given, ceased not for some time to be felt. The confederates 
having subjugated all the hill-country around Jerusalem, 
with Uie southern districts towards Pera, and assigned them 
to the tribe of Judah, attacked the provinces of Gaza, Aske* 
ion, Zephath, and Ekron, all of which they overran, and 
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KTe up to the Sixneonites. In like manner the tribe of 
mjamin formed expeditions against the Jebusites^ as the 
house of Joseph did ogainst the Hittites, whose chief city, 
Beth-el, they succeeded, by the treachery of an inhabitant, 
in capturine. But the object of these excursions seems to 
hare been oy no means such as the injunctions of God, 
through Moses and through Joshua, requu*ed. The tribes 
having removed the cause of uneasiness which drove them 
into hostilities, not only abstained from pushing their suc- 
cesses further, but contracted bonds of amity and alliance 
with the heathens. The consequence was, that the manners 
and morals of the Israelites. soon became corrupt: thev 
gradually adopted the practices of their new allies, as well 
relieious as civil, and no great while elapsed ere they were 
made to feel, that in so doing they had acted in direct oppo- 
sition to their own best interests. 

It was at this period of Jewish history, when, to 
1582* ^^^ lanffua^ of Scripture, there "was no kine," 
or chief ruler m Israel, **-but every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes;'' that certain events 
befell, to which, as they are recorded towards the end of 
the Book of Judges, the ordinary reader is at a loss to assign 
any precise date. The events to which we aUude, are the 
glaring act of idolatry of which the Danites were guilty, 
when m search of a settlement towards the north ; and the 
abuse of the Levite's wife, which brought about the civil war, 
80 fatal to the tribe of Benjeimin. A few words will suffice 
to convey a sufficiently correct picture of both transactions. 
The tribe of Dan, overawed oy the diariots of the Amo- 
rites, were compelled to abandon the low countries, which 
had fallen to them, and dwelt for a time in the mountains, 
where they were sorely straitened foi' room. Having heard 
that the inhabitants of Laish, a Sidonian colony, liv^ in an 
un^arded and insecure condition, they jiespatched five oC 
their brethren to ascertain the truth of the rumour, with th« 
intention, in case it should prove well founded, of surprisin£^ 
and taking possession of the district. The spies happened 
to lodge, on their journey, with one Micah, whose mother 
had niade an ephod and a teraphim ,for her gods, and who 
had prevailed upon a wamdering Levite to accept the office 
of priest to these gods of silver. Him they consulted as to 
the issue which should attend their journey, and as he hap> 
pened to predict a successful termination, they with an 
Qnaccountable infatua«tion, became infected with Micah'e 
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idolatry. The coniseauencb wus, that finding all things fall 
out as the priest had foretold, they stated the case to their 
brethren, who immediately armed themseWes, to the num* 
ber of six hundred, and adyanced against LaLsh. The line 
of their march necessarily led them past the residence oi 
Micah. From thence, at the suggestion of the five spies, 
thev carried off the graven imGifi;es, persuading the Levite, 
at the same time, to accompany mem, and having succeedrd 
in the inquest of Laish, they set up the idols there, and 
paid to them diyine worship. 

Whilst the Danites were thus polluting themselves, an 
outrage was perpetrated at Gibeah, which led to one of the 
most destructive civil wars on record. It happened that a 
certain Leyite, whose wife had for some cause or another 
deserted him, came from Mount Ephraim to Beth-lehem- 
judah in search of her^ and fifidin^ her at her father's house, 
succeeded, through the intervention of her parents, in be- 
coming reconciled to her. This done, he set out on hie 
return home, with hiff wife, a single servant, and an ass ; 
but being benighted at Gibeah, a town which belong^ed to 
the tribe of Benjamin^ he determined to abide there till the 
morrow. For some time, however, no one invited him to 
his house ; but, at last, a man of his own tribe took him in, 
and treated him with the hospitaUty for which the ancients 
were remarkable. 

In the mean while, a troop of dissolute young men, by 
whom the extreme beauty of the Levite's wife had not passed 
unnoticed, surrounded the house, and in spite of the best ex- 
ertions of the owner to prevent the outrage, seized the wo- 
man, and shamefully abused her. She died under their cruel 
treatment, and her husband, inflamed to the highest pitch of 
fiiry, fell upon tlie following expedient for obtaining re^ 
venge : He conveyed the body of his murdered wife home, 
eut It into twelve pieces, and sending one to the chief resi* 
dence of each of tne tribes, he made them acquainted witli 
the barbarous manner in which he had been treated. There 
was but one feeling of horror and indignation throughout 
IsraeL The princes of the eleven tribes, assembling in 
solemn oouncu, determined that ample punishment should 
be inflicted on the guilty, and sent messages to the chiefs of 
Benjamin to surrender them ; but the Benjamites, irritated 
at the manner in which the request was made, refused to 
comply with it. A furious war ensued, in which the Benja* 
nitee twice defeateo their tountrymen with prodigious 
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daughter ; but in a third battle, the eleyen tribes gaiiied a 
great Tictory, and utterly destroyed the tribe of Benjamin, 
of which no more than six hundred men, and four hundred 
young women, were left ahve. 

They had scarcely gratified their fury, when it evapora- 
ted,- giving place to a feeling of extreine commiseration at the 
desokite state of their bretm'en. This was the more power- 
fid, because the other tnbes, in the height of their indigna- 
tion, had solemnly vowed not to contract any alliances with 
the guilty Benjamites ; and as there were not left women 
enough, belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, to furnish the 
men with wives, serious apprehensions began to be enter- 
tained as to the consequences. To avert these, the tribes 
adopted a device whicn will, doubtless, recall to the reader's 
recollection the means employed by Romulus for peopling 
his new city. They reminded the Benjamites, that at cer- 
tain seasona of the year festivals were held at Shiloh, du- 
ring which the joung women went out and danced by them- 
selves, and giving them assurance that no obstacle would be 
thrown in their way, they left them to make what use they 
chose of the hint. The Benjamitee were not backward in 
availing themselves of the opportunity. Lying wait among 
the woods and groves near, they seized the young women 
belonging to the other tribes, as. they came forth, and carry- 
ing them away to their own cities, provided themselves each 
me(n with a wife. 

The picture which these details convey of the state of re> 
ligion and morals in Israel is so revoking, that did we not 
find Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, still 
alive to consult the Almighty concerning the issue of the 
war with Benjamin, we Miould be disposed to withdraw tbe 
•oene of so much guilt and infatuation to seasons more ro> 
mote from the times of Moses and Joshua. That circum- 
stance, however, at once establishes the fact, that the occurs 
fences related above befell during the period of anarchy, and 
that the crimes on record were perpetrated by the very men 
who had witnesited the miraculous passa^ of the Jordan 
and capture of Jericho. But their iniquity was not pei^ 
mitted to pass unrebuked. The sacred narrativa informs 
UBy that an angel, or messenger of the Lord, came up lirom 
Gilgal, and upbraided the jSebrews with their inconstancy, 
mnd backsliding, reniiinding them of their obligations to make 
mo league with the people of the land, but to throw down 
* sir man, and deaUroy erary memonal of their sapwati- 
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tiona. He.repeated alw the demmciatiom which the)^ hmi 
formerly heard from the iftouth of Joehua, that the Ahnaghty 
would no longer so forth with their armies — ^that he woola 
not drive the heathen from before their feces, bat leave them 
in possession of the country, that they mifi4it act as thorns 
in their sides, and snares in their paths. For a brief season 
his remonstrances seem to have had weight with them, ibr 
they humbled themselves before Jehovah, ofoed sacrinces, 
and, in commemoratioQ of the event, named the spot where 
the visi<m appeared, Bochim. But the qpirit of piety soon 
gave place to a more determined apostacy than ever. ** The 
children of Israel finrsook the IxMd God of their fiithersy 
who had brought them out of the land of Egypt, and fol- 
lowed other gods, the cods of the people that were round 
about them, and bowecf themselves unto thenu and provoked 
the Lord to aneer ; and they forsook the Lord, and wor^ 
shipped Baal and Ashtaroth.'^ The consequence was, that 
God withdrew from them his supemat^iral protection. The 
Ganaanites, and other nations around, recoveringfrom their 
panic, made repeated incursions into their tenitonr,. layine 
waste their fields, and putting all beibre them to the sword^ 
whilst the Israelites, as often as they ventured to meet their 
enemies in batUe, were defeated. 
Such WBB the state of afiairs when Chushan-rishathaim 
King of Mesopotamia, advancing against Israel, oodk* 
1572 P^^^^ subdued it, and imposed a heavy tribute upon 

* the people. This lasted during eight years, at the 
end of which tune, the tribes having repented, God raised 
up the first of those officdkv oaUed Judges, who put the Me* 

s^iotamian troops to the rout. "Hia name was 0th- 
1564 ^^^ * hewas the same individual whose gallantry at 

* Helnt)n won for him a bride and a portion ; ana he 
judeed or governed Israel forty years, during whidi die 
land was at rest. But he had seajroely given up the ghost, 
when the people again apostatized, and were again punish- 
ed, by neing made subject to Eglon, King of Moab. 

15^ That monarch, assisted, by his allies, the Amorites 

and Amalekites, held Israel in subjection for eie4iteeii 

years^ when another deliverer arose in the person of IShud, 

who, after assassinating Eglon at a private conference, stir* 

red up his countr3rmen to rebellion, and cut to pieces the 

hosts which had so cruelly oppressed them. A third 

1506 j^^**" mentioned, by name Shamgar, the son <tf 

^°^^' Anath, who dew six hundred men of the Phfliitinflg 

Vol. I.— Y 
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with an ox-goad ; and who appears to haye belonged to that 
class of officers, of whom we naVe already named Samson 
as a specimen. 
^ The death of Ehud was followed, as usnal, by a 

1426 '^^^P^ ^^ the' part of the Israelites, into idolatry, in 
* punishment of which God gaye them oyer to Jabin, 
who styled himself King of Canaan, and kept his court at 
Hazor. That prince possessed a force of nine hundred 
chariots of iron, against which the Hebrews, who fought on 
foot, could offer no opposition ; and Sisera, his general-in- 
chief, being an actiye and able soldier, soon extended his 
conquests oyer the whole land« For twenty years they con- 
tinued subject to this galling yoke, in a state of abject yas- 
salage to the Canaamtes, who seem, howeyer, to haye left 
to them their own laws, with the power of electing their 
own chief-magistrates. The latt^ office was filled by a 
woman, named Deborah, a resident in .Mount Ephraim, be- 
tween Ramah and Beth-el, who became, at last, the instru- 
ment of their deliyerance. Seeing them thoroughly hum- 
bled, and incited yy the measure uy Diyine inspiration, she 
called upon Barak, the son of Abinoam, to raise the 
J I^g standard of reyolt ; and ten thousand men gathering 
round.it, she accompanied him in his march to Mount 
Tabor. Here a great battle was fough^ in which Sisera 
Buffered a complete defeat, his chariots heing taken, and his 
troops put to the sword, for the Lord foognt for Israel, as 
he had been accustomed to do in earlier and better times. 

The fiite of Sisera himself was exceedingly hard. Seeing 
his army destroyed, he fled on foot, and took refuge in the 
tent of Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, one of the race^ 
from among whom Moses selected his wife, and who had^ 
followed the fortunes of the Israelites into Canaan. With 
that person Sisera happened to be on friendly terms, and on 
Jael's entreating him to seek shelter under ner protection, 
he readily obeyeid the summons. But Jael, unlike Rahabi 
the pubhcan of Jericho, not only took no pains to conceal 
her 'guest, but with her^own hand put him to death. She 
came upon him when asleep an^ unsuspicious of treachery, 
and, driying a nail through his temples, panned him to the 
ground. For this she was applauded by Deborah in a son? 
of extreme beauty, composed and uttered in the moment <m 
triumph ; but there is not one word in the Bible to autho- 
rize the opinion, that her oonduct was approyed in the sight 
of the Most High. 
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For about forty years after this great -rictory, the Israel- 
lies ap|9ear to have enjoyed rest- frcon foreign inyasion, 
though it is extremely doubtful, whether their nK^ral and re- 
Ugious conduct continued all that while unimpeachable. On 
the contrary, as we find the land visited by a severe famine, 
it seems more than probable that idolatry was not wholly 
eradicated, though it might not appear in a form so outra- 
geous as it had recently assumed. . The effect of the scarcity, 
however, was such as to drive many individuals into exile, 
and, among others^ one Elimelech, a man of Beth-lehem, 
with his wife Naomi, and his two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. 
These retiring into Moab, dwelt there ; and the young men 
todc to thei^ciselves wives, of the daughters of the la^d ; soon 
after which, both they and their fa3ier died, leaving three 
widows. It was now that Naomi came to the determina- 
tion of revisiting her own country ; but as her daughters-in- 
law had no natural connexion there, ^e proposed to leave 
them behind. Orpah consented, though with tears, to the 
separation ; but Ruth would, by no means, abandon her 
raother-in-law; so the latter conducted her to Beth-lehem, 
where she was, in the end, married to Boaz.* 

At the end of these forty years Deborah and 
jogg* Barak died ; and the announcement of their death 
* was received by the infatuated Israelites, as a signal 
for a renewed apostacy. Once more, therefore, God pun- 
ished them, by oringing against them the Midianites'and 
the Amalekites, who entered their country in coimtless 
numbers, and totally subdued it In this plight, the people 
again cried unto the Lord, who, after reouMn^ them oy 
the mouth of a prophet, raised up for their dehverance a- 

* We have hurried through thui tale with much greater rapidi- 
ty than its exb-eme beauty and. pathos might appear to authorize^ 
simply because it relates to private matters, but little comiected 
with the general history. Its appearance in the sacred canon at 
all can, indeed, be accounted for only on one ground, and that is 
unquestionably a strong one. *'It had been foretold to the Jews, 
that the Messiah shoutd be of the tribe <^ Judah ; and it was a^ 
terwards revealed furdier, that he should be of the family of Dap> 
vid, and therefore it was necessary, to the full understanding of 
these prophecies, that the history of the family of David, in that 
tribe, should be written before these prophecies were revealed, so 
that there might not be die least suspicion of any fraud or design. 
And thus, this book, these prophecies, and the accomplishment of 
them, serve to illusti^ate and explain each other."—- jBec^forcf # 
Scripture Chnmologtf, lib. 5. c. H. 
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^ einmfrioii, in the penoo of Gideon^ & poor bub of 
1359 ^^ inconnderalsle tribe of Manaueh. This man, as 
Boon as Qod had Touchsafed to him irrefiragable 
proofs of Ids diTine oommismon, first called his kindnBd the 
Abi-ezrites to arms, and then eathered arcnmd him two- 
and-thirty thousand men from the neighbouring tribes, with 
whom he boldly adyanced against the Midianitish host, 
which was calculated to exceed one hundred and thbrty 
thousand combatants. 

The troops beii^ aasemUed, Gideon entreated of God 
that he would ezhimt beforo them some sensible proof that 
the present rising was not dictated by mere hmnan ambi- 
tion, and his payer wfui heard in a very remarkable man- 
ner. He laid a fleece of wool upon the ground, and en- 
treated, one night, that the d^ might fidlupon it alone, 
whilst the earth around was dry ,* on the second night, that 
the fleece alone might be dry, ^idiilst the surrounmng soil 
was moist. In bo£ instances it happened according to his 
wish; and his followers, greatly encouraged, set forward to 
encounter the Midianites. But even now, God was not 
willmg diat the battle shocdd be fought with the aim of 
flesh. F^t of allhe directed proclamation to be made, HuX 
all who desired might retire in peace from the anny; a 
permission, of which no fewer than twenty thousand men 
ayailed tbemselTes ; and next he commanded that Gideon 
should lead against the enemy only such, out of the remain- 
ing ten thousand, as drank, from a river which it behored 
them to cross, by lapping up the water in their hands. This 
second injunction redu<»d Gideon's disposable column to 
three hundred men ; yet even with these he did not hesitate 
to give the assault ; and he employed the following strata- 
gem; at XjKmI's suggestion, in conducting it : 

As soon as the nig^t set in, he supphed his chosen cohort 
each with a lamp, an empty pitdier, and a trumpet ; and 
dividing them into three bands, he penetrated silenUy into 
the heart of the enemy's encampment. Havine succeeded 
thus fiur, the Israelites, at a given signal, suddenly broke 
their pitchers, their lamps flared out, they raised a shout, 
and, blowing with their trumpets, they caused the Midian- 
ites to imagme that they were beset on all sides by many 
thousand warriors. A scene of indescribable confasion 
followed. The Midianites, rising from sleen, fell upon one 
another with great fury ; and the immense nost, which but 
a few hours before haaMen a terror to the UwrcMt, perilled 
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by the swords of its own members. Nor did the nmnants 
escape. On the return of daylight, the ten thousand men 
whom Gideon had left in position, came pouring down .upon 
the fugitives ; the fords of the Jordan were occupied, other 
tribes ran to arms, and with the exception of one division of 
about fifteen thousand men, .under the command of two 
princes named Zebah and Zalmunna, which succeeded in 
passing the river, the wl^ole of the Midianitish army 
perished. > 

In the mean while Gideon, who, with his three hundred 
champions, followed close upon the heels of the retreating 
column, came to Succoth and Penuel, on the coast of the 
Jordan, from whose rulers he solicited a supply of provisions 
for his exhausted troops. This 'was rudely and, msolently 
refused, his small and wearied band being spoken of with 
contempt; but those who indulged their spleen on that 
occasion found reason afterwards to deplore that they had 
not acted with. greater prudence, as well as patriotism. 
Gideon overtook and routed the fugitives, made their lead- 
ers prisoners, and carrying them^ oack to Succoth, first 
chastised the magistrates for their recent misconduct, and 
then slew Zebah and Zalmunna, in the presence of the 
townspeople. The effect of these great successes was not 
only to deliver the Israelites from slavery, but to obtain 
for Gideon hiraselft the highest consideration and renown. 
His countrymen, indeed, pressed upon him the «icceptance 
of royal audiority, whk^ he with great modesty declined ; 
but he continued to govern them during the remainder of his 
days with equity and prudence. The only ill-judged act, 
indeed, of which be can fairly be accused, was the fi:)nhati(>n 
of an ephod, or priest's robe, out of the plunder which he 
bad taken ; for. though he probably did so with no other 
design than that it should remain a monument of his vie- , 
tory, it became, after his decease, an object of idolatrous 
worship to the infatuated Hebrews. 

A variety of strange and shameful transactions 
1319* ^'^^u^ upon the death of Gideon. He left behind 
him a family of seventy legitimate sons, besides one 
named Abimelech, who -was oom to him of a concubine, 
and who soon began to aim at that regal state, which his 
illustrious father had rejected. This person, having sur- . 
prised sixtv-nine of his brothers, slew them all upon a stone , 
at Ophrah, one only, whose name was Jotham, and who 
dianced to bd the youngest of the whole, escaping. Ha 

T2 
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next pmented bimself to the Sbecfaemites as a eandidafa 
for lupreme power ; and, strange to say, his massacre of so 
many near matires was not esteemed an obstacle to the 
attainment of his views. He was accordingly |daeed upon 
the throne ; bat within the ahott space of three years, the 
Bhechemites repented of their choice, and raised seditions 
and revolts agamst him. In one of these he perishiEd, hav« 
ine previously slain another ambitious man, named Graal, 
who was his rival for the throne. 
' Such proceedings, accompanied as they were with 

■t'oie flagrant and gross apostacies, paved the way for 

* fresh punishments, orwliich the Philistines on tiie 

oi&e side, and the Ammonites on ^ other, became the 

instruments. Against the inroads of these people, the 

judges Tola and Jair seem to have made no head ; nor did 

there arise any one e&pable of opposing them, till at 

■tQai the end of ei^toen years of suffering the people 

were again convinced of their folly, fiy this time, 

however, the provinces 6n the east of Jqj'dan were totally 

subdued; those on the west were devastated and 

1271 ^^^^7 harassed, and the whole extent of the Hebrew 
• territory had felt the scourge of war. 

It so happened that there dwelt in the land of 

1253 '^^^' ^ ^"^^ ^^ ooutatry on the borders of the desert, 
a certain man called Jephthah, the son of Gilead by 
a foreign wife, and, as such, an object of ^dislike to his 
brethren. This man having been violently deprived of his 
AiSLte in the inheritance, betook himself to the reeion spe- 
cified above, where he gathered together a band of fi^ 
hooters, and lived by plunder. The fame of his exploits 
soon spread throughout the country round, and the elders 
of Gilead, presuming that he who could thus set fete at 
defiance, would be a nt person to command them in a medi- 
tated revolt against^ the Ammonites, easily persuaded the 
troops that heud asBembled,to elect him as their general. 
Jephthah did not accept the offer till he had rebi&ed his 
countrymen for their past injustice, as well as stipulated for 
proper treatment in all time coming: but, being assured 
that he should continue governor for life, he accompanied 
the messenger to Mizpeh, where he put himself at the head 
of the Hebrew' army. His first measure after readiing the 
camp, was to send ambassadors to the Kin^ of Amnion, to 
remonstrate with him on the injustice of his invasion. To 
the remonstrance no heed was paid i upon which Jei^thab 
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pot his coltmins in motion^ and adranoed aeainst the enemir. 
As the armies were now approaching, Jephthah, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the times, made a vow that in case 
God granted him the victory he would devote to Jehovah 
that creature, whatever it mi^ht be, which should first meet 
him from his own house on his return. It was a rash oath, 
and cost him who took it no trifling pang ; for the victory 
was won, and the victorious warrior was first met on his 
return by his only daughter. But the vow was taken, and 
could not Be retracted. The maiden having obtained a 
respite of -two months, in which she bewailed her ssid des- 
tiny among the mountains, submitted to her fate, and was 
consecrated to a state of perpetual virginity, and attendance 
on the sanctuary. 

From what cause it arose we are nowhere informed; 
but the war with the Ammonites was scarcely finished, 
when the tribe of Ephraim took up arms against Jephthah. 
They were defeatea with preat siau£;hter ; no fewer than 
42,000 being slain, after which Jephthah honourably admi 
nistered the affiurs of the nation during sir years, when he 
died. 

For this period, during an interval of three-andrtwenty 
years, the cniidren of Israel seem to have enjoyed a perfect 
peace. Three individuals are namea in the sacred volume 
as successively filling the office of judge at that time, con- 
cerning whom, as no act of theirs stands on record, it is 
fair to conclude that their administration was just and un- 
disturbed. But a state of repose was never fiivourable to 
piety and virtue in IsraeL - Once more we find that 
1 222 ^<^y^^^ nation breeddng out into rebellion against 
' Jehovah, and delivered, as a necessary consequehce, 

into the hand of the Philistines, by whom they were, more 
or less, oppressed during forty years. It was then that an 
individual flourished, wnose actions &r surpassed those of 
any fabled hero of antiquity, but of whom it may truly be 
said, that his career is better calculated to excite our aston- 
ishment than to add to our edification. 

The history of Samson is, firom first to last, a con* 
1202* ^V^^ series of wonders. Conceived and bom un- 
' der the especial superintendence of the Most High, 
he seems to have been from his childhood devoted to one 
phrpose, which, as he advanced in years, he fulfilled in a 
strikung manner. It had been commanded his mother, by 
the angel who announced his birthi that he should abstain 
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ftom strong drink, and that his head shotdd on no aocoimt 
be shorn ; and in this plight he grew up from infiincy to 
manhood. The consequence was, that in courage and bodily 
strength ^e excelled all the warriors of whom mention is 
any where made, and performed exploits, to which, were 
they related elsewhere but in the Bible, no one would dream 
of giving credit. 

The first of these was as follows : HaTin? formed an 
attachment to a woman of Timnath, a town oelcmging to 
the Philistines, Samson was on his way to risit her, when 
a lion rushed out upon him, which he seized, and *<rent 
him," as the Sacred History expresses it, " as he would a 
kid." He took no notice of the adventure at the time, but 
passed on, conversed with the damsel, and made arrane&- 
ments for the wedding ; but it happened as he was on his 
way a second time to fulfil his engagement, that he found a 
Bwarm of bees settled in the Hon's carcass. He removed 
the honey, eat a part of it, and gave the remainder to his 
parents. 

It was customary in those days, at marriages and other 
public festivals, for the host to propose problems or riddles 
to his guests, with an understandmg that should the mys- 
tery be explained, they should receive from him a prize ; or 
else that all, on failing to effect that end, should oestow a 
like gratuity upon him. Samson, at his marriage-feast, ad- 
vanced the following to his Philistine guests, pledging him- 
self that in case they resolved it, he would bestow upon 
them thirty sheets and thirty changes of raiment: '*Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness." For some time they were 'absolutely 
puzzled how to resolve the difficulty ; ,but Samson having 
miprovidently informed his bride of its purport, she was 
easily prevailed upon by her kindred ana countrymen to 
betray the secret. The consequence was that they explained 
the problem, and Samson became liable to the penalty. But 
the Nazarite was too indignant at the mode m .which his 
riddle was made plain, to pay the debt by any ordiiMury 
means. He went down to Ashkelon, slew thirty Philis- 
tines, and with the spoil which he took firom th^em dis- 
charged his obligation. 

From that day Samson's ccmdtant endeavours were di- 
rected to work the enemies of his country evil. His bride 
having deserted him, he caucht three hundred foxes, and 
tying them in oo^ples by the tail^ let them loose^ with 
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blanng; firebrands fastened to them, atnons the PhilistineeP 
oom ; and when the Philistines basely put his wift and her 
fiither to ddath, he carried on war openly against them. 
Now then they took up arms, and moved in force within 
the province of Judah, which so idarmed the people of that 
tribe, that thejr turned in hostiliiy against Samson. The 
latter, on receiving an assurance that the men of Judfth 
would not themselves &11 upon him. readily peimitted him- 
self to be bound ; in which plight he was led down to the 
Philistines' camp: but no sooner had the Philistines rushed 
out to meet him, than he snapped his cords asunder, and 
arming himself with the iaw-bone of an ass, which happen- 
ed to be near, he put to death no fewer than a thousand of 
them. 

That this was altogether the work, not of man, but ot 
Qod, was soon demonstrated. Samson, wearied widi his 
exertions, became exceedingly faint ; and as there was no 
water in the place, he prayed that a fountain might be 
opened. Hia prayer was heard : Gkxl caused a stream to 
rush fiom a hollow rock hard by, and Samson, in gratitude, 
gave to it the name of EIn-hakkor, a word which sienifiea 
" the well of him that prayed," and which continued to be 
the designation of that stream ever after. 

Samson now held the Philistines in such contempt, that 
he went openly into the city of Gaza, for the purpose of 
visiting there one Delilah, a woman of loose character, for 
whom he had formed an unhappy predilection. An attempt, 
was indeed made forcibly to aetain him here, bv closing the . 

fates of the place, and making than &st ; out Samson 
roke away bolts, bars, and hinges, and departed, carrying 
the gates upon his shoulders to the top of a neighbouring 
hilL After this his enemies strove to entrap him by guile, 
rather than by violence ; and they were too successful in the 
end. Having more than once deceived Delilah, he at last, 
in a moment of weakness, disclosed to her that God had 
been pleased to connect his extraordinary strength with hia 
liair, msomuch that if the latter were cut off, the former 
woidd depart with it The treacherous woman seized the 
first opportunity of putting the truth of this declaration to 
the tesu She shaved his head, whilst he lay sleeping in her 
lap ; he was instantly arrested by his eneinies, and now, 
bemg deserted by Grod, stood bcdfore them as a common 
man. His punisbment was severe ; though he amply re- 
venged ity as well as redeemed hia own h^wur, by the muk^ 
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ii6r of his death. The Philistines having deprived him of 
sight, kept him, like a wild beast, for mc^ery and insult; 
and brought him, on a certain occasion, into a large amphi- 
theatre, where several thousand persons were assembled to 
celebrate a feast in honour of their god Dagon. By this 
time Samson's hair had recovered its growth^ his streneUi 
was restored^ and he used it to destroy both hunself and his 
enemies. Having pei-piaded the boy, who guided his steps, 
to place him where he could reach two pillars, upon which 
the i\)of of the building rested, he tore them down, and the 
mass ialling upon those who sat under it, crushed them to 
pieces. Among the number of the slain was Samson, who 
had, indeed, entreated as an act of mercy from God that he 
mi^t not siurvive. 

There are few matters related in the preceding chapter 
which appear to us to stand in need of any particuL&r ezpla 
nation or defence. With respect to the miraculous interfe 
rence, by which God was pleased, from time to time, to mani- 
fest his readiness to forpy^ his repentant people, and the 
uniformity of his eracious designs towards mankind at 
large, no more can he said, than has been said already of 
other, and equally surprising transactions. The personal 
feats of Samson, the yictones of Gideon, Jephthah, and 
others, were all achieved by that power, which is circum- 
scribed by no laws, and however contrary to the natural 
order of things some of them may appear, they cannot be 
rejected, without invalidating the whole testimony of Scrip- 
ture. It is not so, however, in reference to certain other 
transactions, whose contrariety to the immutaUe laws of 
right, stands conspicuous. The assassination of Eglon, and 
the murder of Sisera, are both of them deeds, of whidi no 
Christian can approve ; and which, though they were per- 
mitted by Jehovah, and applauded by the people of Israel, 
we ipre not justified in supposing that the Almighty regard- 
ed with favour. On the contrary, there cannot be a doubt 
that here, as in the case of Jacob's treachery, God made 
guilty persons the instruments by which his ends were 
attained, exactly as, in our own times, the rebel and the 
regicide were God's ministers of wrath, to a blinded court 
and an impious nation. So it is with r^pect to the intes- 
tine feuds, and terrible punishments, inmcted, as well by 
one party of Israelites upon another, as by the Israelites 
upon the heathen. These were the offspring, and the ne* 
to s s a r y offspring of barbarous times whicli GknI oould not 
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hinder, without violently counteracting all the operations 
of the human mind, and as such never has been, and we may 
well believe^ never wiU be his mode of guidinff man to the 
truth, there is no ^roimd of disbelief, or even of uneasiness, 
in the most revolting of these histories. So fiur indeed are 
such disclosures from invalidating the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, that they add to it, inasmuch as the ii)spirea writer, by 
relating the crimes and follies, not less than the virtues and 
great actions of his cpuntrymen, establishes a claim upon 
our confidence, which any other line of conduct must have 
failed to create, because it is jperfectly inconceivable that 
any one, whilst inventing a fiction, womd have interspersed 
it with so many notices, derogatory from the honour of this 
nation. > 

Abstaining, therefore, from the discossion of points, which, 
if we regara them impartially, stand in no need of discus- 
sion, we shall content ourselves with the remark, that God 
does not always select the most perfect moral chaiacters, to 
be the executioners of his judgments, a truth which is no. 
where more distinctly provedt uian in the cases of Samson, 
Kh\idi dnd JasL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

eootrnmeiU of ike Judge$ corUmuedr-LoMt cf ths Arl6--iBrveui9md9 
rutortd—Saul onoiaM Kmg-^Hi$ History md Death, 

▲. M. 4259 TO 4341.— B. c. 1152 to 1070. 

While Sameon was thus exerting his supematiuil 
strength to harass the external enemies of Israel, its inter- 
nal wdirs, as well civil as religious, wete administered by 
£11, the high-priest. Pious and upright in his own cha- 
racter, Eli appears, nevertheless, to have permitted the 
nossest abuses to be practised by his sons Hophni and 
]rhineha8, till the people became at last disgusted with the 
service of God, who in return denounced against them and 
their governor the heaviest judgments. 

One of the most regular attendants upon the pub- 
?! .*^*'lic festivals at this time was a man named Elkanah, 
a Levite of the tribe of Ephraim, who had married 
two wives, one of whom bore him children, while the other 
was barren. The latter, doubly distressed on account of 
the reproaches of her more fortunate rival, prayed earnestly 
that God would take away her reproach, and was, on a cer- 
tain occasion, assured prophetically by the high-priest, who 
noticed her manner, that the prayer which she had uttered 
would be heard. In due time a son was bom to her. She 
named him Samuel, in commemoration of the circumstances 
which preceded his birth, and having devoted him to the 
service of the tabernacle, she brought him up, as soon as 
he had attained to a proper age, and gave him into the care 
ofElL ^ 

It happened on a particular night, as the child lay asleep 
in his bed, that he heard distinctly the voice of some one 
calling to him by name. As he knew nothing, as yet, of 
Divine communications, Samuel naturally concluded that 
he had been summoned by Eli, and running unto the high- 
priest's chamber, declazed himself ready to fulfil his wisMS. 
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This occurred thrice, till Eli perceived that his young 
charge had been favoured with a vision, and instructed him 
how to act. The consequence was, that God rendered 
Samuel the channel 'Of communication between himself 
and Eli, by informing him of the evils which would befall 
the high-priest ; and the child, being closely questioned in 
the morning, concealed nothing from his guardian. 

From that hour, Samuel may be said to have entered 
upon his prophetic career. As he grew towards manhood, 
God held communications with him more direct and more 
frequent ; and his countrymen, seeing this, began to look 
up to him with peculiar deference uid respect. But the 
deference which they paid to Samuel operated not as a 
corrective of the evil practices into which they had fallen. 
Ptinishment alone seems ever to have brought the ]Iebrews 
to a sense of their own folly, and a heavy calamity, such 
as " made both the ears of eve^r one that heard it tingle," 
soon overtook them. 

There was war at this time with the Philistines, and in 
an action fought near Eben-ezer, the Israelites were de- 
feated with the loss of four . thousand men. Irritated ra- 
ther than disheartened by the defeat, the Israelites again 
mustered their forces, and attributing to the material ark 
that virtue which belonged only to God*s favour, obtained 
by means of their own obedience, they sent to request that 
it and its attendant priests might come down to the army. 
The ark was accordingly brought into the camp, Hopmii 
and Phinehas^ as in duty bound) accompanying it ; and the 
people, confident that Jehovah would now fight for them 
m real earnest, advanced boldly to the charge. But the 
event byno means justified their superstitious expectations. 
They were totally defeated, thirty thousaiid men, including 
the two sons of the high-priest, being slain ; and the ark, 
en whose presence they had counted so fondly, fell into the 
hands of the Philistines. Such was the commencement 
of God's threatened punishment upon EU and his house ; 
but it ended not here. A messenffer abruptly communi- 
cating to the high-priest the loss which had been sustained* 
the old man fell backwards from his seat and died, while 
Phinehas's wife, being prematurely taken in labour, lived 
only till she had brought a son into the world, whom she 
named I<<habod. 

Vol. L—Z 
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In the mean while, the Philutines, elated with 
1 122 ^^^^ ^ctoiy, conveyed the ark of God to Aehdod, and 
* placed it in triumph in the temple of their god, Dagon. 
Their horror, however, was only to be equalled by their 
astohishment, when, on entering the fane on the following 
day, they .found that the statue of Dagon had &llen flat on 
the ground, and though they raised him up and planted him 
once more upon his pedestal, the same thmg again occurred 
during the ensuing night. On this occasion, indeed, the 
image of Dagtm was broken to pieces, and the people of 
Ashdod became so alarmed, that they caused the fatal ark to 
be conveyed beyond their walls. It was, in consequence, 
removed from city to city, till it had made a circuit round the 
principal settlements of the Philistines, and wherever it 
came, evil came with it, both upon the people and upon their 
gods. A severe and bathsome disease broke out among them ; 
swarms of field-mice consigned their com ere it was cut 
down, and the hand of Jehovah was seen to- lie heavily 
upon them. It was now that certain of their priests and 
divines strongly advised them to send away the chest, 
which they, not unnaturally, regarded as the origin of all 
their troubles. In consequence of this advice a certain 
number of golden mice and emerods were deposited in the 
ark, which was put into a cart, to which a couple of hei- 
fers were yoked, whose cahes the priests directed their 
rulers to secure ; yet the amma|s no sooner found them- 
selves at liberty, than, setting the instincts of nature at de- 
fiance, they proceeded at a quick pace towards Beth-she- 
mesh, within the territories of IsraeL Here, upon an ex- 
tensive plain, in which a number of reapers were mnployed, 
they halted. The people, flocking round, soon began to 
exMbit their joy at the occurrence of so propitious and un- 
looked-for an adventure. The cart being broken up into 
firewood, the heifers were offered as a sacrifice upon the 
spot, while the Levites,with all solemnity, placed the arik 
on the top of a huge stone. Unfortunately, however, the 
men of the place, instigated by curiosity and forgetfiil of 
Qod*9 prohibition, pressed forward to gaze into the chest» 
for which offence seventy were struck dead out of a crowd 
of upwards of fifty thousand persona. 

The fxffect of this judgment was to impress the people 
of Beth-shemesh with an excessive dread of the aik^ wtuch. 
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wu, at their earnest entreaty, removed to Kujath-jearim. 
Here it remained for twenty years, duriiig which period the 
morale of the Israelites undwwent a great change, and 
God became, in consequence, reconciled to his inheritance. 
Of this, ample proof was given in the victory which he 
enabled them to obtain over their enemies, the Philistines. 
The latter, advancing to attack an assembly, which had 
met for religious purposes at Mizpeh, were thrown into con- 
fusion by a storm of thunder and hail, of which the Israel- 
ites so promptly availed themselves, as utterly to destroy 
them. They followed up their first success wiUi great reso- 
lution ; many cities, which in the couree of previous wars 
had been wrested from them, were recovered, and through- 
out the remainder of Samuel's administration, all things, 
both at homo and abroad, went on prosperously. 

We have now arrived at a period in sacred history, 
which has been rendered memordi>le by the occurrence of 
a great and important change in the form of the Hebrew 
ffovemment, up to this moment, the constitution of the 
Israelites was as favourable to the maintenance of abso- 
lute freedom and equality, as any that has ever been in- 
vented. Possessing a law upon which no human power 
was competent to elect the slightest innovation, the people 
were accustomed to see its enactments carried into force 
by individuals whose claims to obedience rested entirely 
upon the rights which patriarchal institutions convey, but 
who, in the eveiy-day occuiirences of life, aimed at no supe- 
riority over those whom they justly regarded as brethrea 
In like manner each tribe, though connected with thr 
rest by the ties of a c<nnmon origin, and a sense of mutual 
advantage, exercised, on ordinary occasions, absolute inde- 
pendence within itself; while all were united into one 
state, as often as circumstances required, by a judge, or 
supreme magistrate, raised up especially for the occasion* 
That there was less of apparent vigour in these arrange- 
ments, than in the monarchical system, cannot perhaps b« 
denied; and, had the Israelites lived like other nations, 
subject to the influence of ordinary contingencies, the 
change might, in some respects at least, be pronounced for 
the better. But the Israelites never lived as other men 
did, subject to the influence of ordinary contingencies and 
accidents ; their government was* from first to last, a the* 
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ocracy, Jobovah himself being their temporal prince, as he 
was their great lawgiver; and hence there cannot be a 
doubt that, among them, the patriarchal model would have 
served all the purposes of an executive, had they paid to 
God*s laws an uhdeviating obedience. To greatness, per- 
haps, in the conmion sense of the term, they never would 
have arisen ; because, theirs were arrangements adapted 
less for war and conquest than for peace : but they would 
have retained, to the end of their national existence, that 
which is infinitely more desirable than greatness — a large 
share of personal liberty, with an adequate supply of the 
means of subsistence. 

We read, in the eighth chapter of the first Book 
1110 ^^ Samuel, that as the prophet and judge became 
stricken in years, he devolved a portion of his au- 
thority upon his sons, who, like the sons of Eli, were far 
from walking in. the same path of rigid probity which had 
been pursued by their father. The consequence was, the 
Israelites became disgusted with the judicial form of go- 
vernment, and, alarmed at the same time, by a threatened 
invasion of the Ammonites, they came, in a tumultuous 
manner, to Samuel, and required that he would give them 
a king. Samuel was greatly shocked at the demand, and, 
reminding them that they had already a king in Jehovah, 
he set before them a vivid picture of the evus Which the 
elevation of a temporal prince would bring upon them. 
But his remonstrances Were unheeded ; and as God di- 
rected him to yield to their wishes, his attention was 
thenceforth turned to the selection of a proper person to 
fill the throne. Here, however, no right of choice was 
lefl to the people. As Israel was God*s nation, and the 
king, when e^polnted, would fill no higher rank than that 
of vicegerent, or representative of the Divine Majesty, God 
exercised his unquestionable right of nominating his own 
deputy, and, by a series of remarkable interferences, 
caused the lot to determine in favour of Saul, the son of 
Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin. That individual, who was 
distinguished throughout the congregation for his size and 
great beauty, was accordingly crowned with becoming 
poi6p ; and, though there were not wanting some ambi- 
tious persons, who affected to hold his origin in contempt, 
he seems, nevertheless, to have been well received by Ui« 
nation at large 
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Sanies fint exjdoiti* after his aoceraion to the throne, 
were well calculated to reconcile to him the ^ood will of all 
his subjects. Marching rapidly to the relief of Jabesh- 
gilead, then closely besieged by Kahash* King of the Am- 
monites, he attacked the enemy in three quarters of their 
camp, and totally defeated them, with immense slaughter. 
Nor was his clemency less conspicuous than his valour. 
When his adherents, in the heat of triumph, would have 
taken vengeance on the persons who had presumed, on his 
first election, to speak of their sovereign in terms of dis- 
respect, Saul would, on no account, sanction the measure, 
declaring that not a man should be put to death, ** for to- 
day the Lord- hath wrought salvation m Israel." 

For some time Saul appears to have conducted himself 
as a faithful representative of the Most High, administer- 
ing justice according to the law of Moses, and supporting, 
in purity, the true religion ; but either pride began, at last, 
to gain ihe mastery over him, or prosperity produced in 
him a result similar to that which it was accustomed to 
produce among the people at large. The first act on re- 
cord, in which his disregard of the Divine will is shown, 
was as follows : The Philistines, making a sudden inroad, 
he marched out to oppose them, at the head of three thou- 
sand of his guards, directing the militia to assemble at 
Gilgal, where, within seven days, Samuel promised to meet 
him ; but as the prophet delayed his coming, both Saul and 
hie followers experienced the liveliest apprehensions for 
their personal safety. Under these jcircumstances, Saul 
** forced himself," and offered a sacrifice to God ; thus of- 
fending, as well against the law, as against religion; 
against religion, by performing a devotional ceremony in 
an improper frame of mind, and against the law, by assum- 
ing to himself the priestly office. The sacrifice was 
scarcely finished, ere Samuel arrived, to rebuke his sove- 
veign for his profiineness, and to assure him, that unless he 
to(S: good heed to his fature proceedings, Jehovah would 
withdraw from him the honours with which he was in- 
Tested. Neveitheless, God did not punish him at the m^ 
ment, even by the loss of a battle ; on the contrary, a great 
'victory graced the arms of Israel on that day, in securing 
which the chief merit rested with Saul's son, Jonathan, one 
of the most chivalrous, as well as amiable characters iu aU 
liistozy. Z 2 
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Some time after this, when the domestic, as well 
1108 ^ public affairs of the Hebrew monarch were in the 
most flourishing condition, he received instructions 
from Samuel to undertoke an expedition against the Amai- 
iekites. By the tenor of that conmiission, he was bound 
to spare neither man nor beast, to make no captives, nor 
carry off any plunder, but *< to slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass." Saul 
accordingly took the field at the head of a numerous and 
well-appointed army ; success attended him in every un- 
dertalong ; he completely subdued the country of the Ama- 
lekites, and took their king prisoner ; but a^nst the whis- 
pers and allurements of vanity and avarice the victorious 
warrior appears to haveheen incapable of holding out. He 
spared the life of Agag, that the unfortunate prince might 
grace his triumph, and " of the best of the sheep, and of 
the oxen, and of the fatlings, and of the lambs, and all 
that was good." It needed but some such act as this, to 
complete the measure of his iniquities. God sent Samuel 
to assure him, that as he had presumed to disobey the Di- 
vine command, so had Jehovah rejected him from being 
king over Israel ; and though the prophet would not so far 
disgrace him in the eyes of his troops, as to leave him, 
without performing one act of worship, he nevertheless 
ceased, from that time forth, to hold any communication 
with him. After causing Agag to be brought forth, and 
slaying him with his own hand, he returned to his house 
At Kamah, and dwelt there. 

In the mean while, God, having selected David, the great 
grandson of Boaz and Ruth, as a fit person to fill the 
throne of his kingdom, sent Samuel to Bethlehem, with 
orders to anoint him as the head of a new dynasty. The 
deed was done under very striking circumstances, David 
being called from "keeping sheep" for that purpose; but 
as it entered not into the Divine councils to remove the 
crown from Saul by violence, David made no movement 
during that monarch's life to assert his rights. It is fiir 
from clear, indeed, whether the object of' Mb unction was 
known, at least for a time, to any other persons besides 
Samuel and himself; for we find him soon aflerward re- 
moved into the family of Saul, thsX he might sooth, by 
the power of his minstrelsy, a phiensy with which the latter 
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was afflicted. But his stay there appears not to have been 
very protracted. The king's malady was no sooner re- 
moved than David returned to his fathei^s house, where, 
though dignified with the honorary distinction of a royal 
armour-bearer, he seems to have been speedily forgotten. 

It happened soon after this, that the Pmlistinest 
lOSo' ^^^^^^^S ^^ their losses, renewed the war against 
' Israel, and marched with a prodigious army towards 
Shochoh. Here they took up a position in a valley, be* 
tween Shochoh and Azekah, while Saul, who moved 
promptly to oppose them, posted himself on the high 
grounds above Elah. While the two armies lay here in 
presence one of the other, there advanced a gigantic cham- 
pion from the lines of the Philistines, who defied to single 
combat the bravest of Saul's soldiers. So prodigious, 
however, was his stature, and so fierce his aspect, that no 
man would accept the challenge, though the king, by pub- 
lic proclamation, promised the hand of his eldest daughter 
in marriage, with an ample dowry, to any bold adventurer 
who should slay the Philistine. Still all shrank back from 
the trial ; and day after day, Goliath of Gath defied the 
annies of Israel with impunity. c 

Things were in this state, when David arrived in camp, 
as the bearer of certain articles of provisions to his bro- 
thers, who served under Saul. Indignant at the insolence 
of the Philistine, and eager to wipe out the disgrace which 
attached to Ins country, David bravely offered to accept his 
challenge ; and, though treated with contempt by his bro- 
thers, he persisted in his determination, which was forth- 
with communicated to Saul. The king sent for him, and 
a conversation ensued, honourable in the highest degree to 
both parties. Though anxious to see the pride of his 
enemy humbled, Saul could not but remohstrate with 
David on the' rashness of his attempt; but the latter re- 
minding him that God does not always give the battle to 
the strong, declared himself fesolute to achieve the adven- 
ture. The result was, that David, after vainly endeavour- 
ing to encase himself in the king's armour, went forth 
against the Philistine, armed merely with his sling; and 
casting a stone with great force and precision, drove it deep 
into the giant's brain. The monster fell lifeless to the 
«arth; aiuL the young shepherd, rushing forwaid, dxevr 
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forth Ids own sword from the scabbard, and cat off his 
head. There was an immediate rout in the ranks of the 
Philistines. Their champion being slain, they no longer 
dared to keep the field, but fled in total disorder, closely 
pursued by the IsraeUtes, who committed immense havoc 
among them. 

Had Saul been actuiitedby the feelings of an honourable 
mind, he would have instantly conferred upon David the 
promised reward, and, advancing him to the highest dig- 
nities in his court and anny, would have kept him about 
his person ; but Saul's proceedings were of a widely differ- 
ent nature. Envious of the Beth-lehemite's renown, he 
looked at him with an evil eye ; and though he could not 
absolutely refuse to promote him, he deprived him of his 
bride, by giving her in marriage to another. It was under 
these circumstances, that a romantic friendship between 
David and Jonathan began. The latter, grieved at tlie 
misconduct of his &ther, embraced every opportunity of 
proving, that to the motives which prompted it he was a 
stranger; and the two young men clung to one another, 
thenceforth, with more than natemal fondness. It is not 
improbable that the generous behaviour of his son produced 
some effect, even upon Saul ; for thoueh he had denied to 
David the hand of his eldest daughter, ne offered no objec- 
tion to the attachment which soon arose towards the gallant 
youth in the breast of her sister. He required, in- 

1075* "^^^ *^ ^^® condition of this union, that David 
' should bring him irrefiraffahle proofs of having slain 
a hundred Philistines ; a stipulation which was doubtless 
advanced under the idea that David might perish in at^ 
tempting to fulfil it ; but when the latter bad satisfied him 
that double the number had fallen, he (fid not withdraw 
from his pledge. David and Michal were accordingly mar* 
lied; and Jonathan and his fidend became brothers by con* 
songuinity as well as affection. 

From this time forth, the behaviour of Saul to 

1074 ^^^^ resembled that of an insane person rather 
* than a tyrant* Whether it was that the ceremony 
of his son-in-law's unction was now known to him, or whe- 
ther he suspected, from other circumstances, that Go(>had 
chosen him to be his successor, we are not informed ; but 
mider the pretence of an apprehended rebellion, he twio* 
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iittemptdd the life of David, by striking at him with his 
javelin. Assassins, likewise, were commissioned to. pat 
him to death ; till at last, the son of Jesse was compelled 
to flee from the court, and seek refuge at Ramah. There 
was here a college, ijr academy, for the instruction of young 
men designed for the prophetic office, at the head of which 
was Samuel, now in Uie extremity of old am ; and David, 
seeking shelter within its precincts, the spirit of God fell 
upon him. Nor was the effect different, when Saul, fuU of 
wrath, pursued him to his sacred retreat. He no sooner 
entered beneath the portals of Naioth, than the spirit of 
God came likewise upon him; and to the astonishment of 
all who witnessed the phenomenon, he openly prophesied. 

Encouraged by this circumstance, and hopmg that his 
sovereign's fury might have subsided, David ventured once 
B[iore to approach the court, when a secret interview between 
him and Jonathan took place. The young men solemnly 
renewed their league of affection, in terms that no person 
possessed of ordinary taste can peruse without emotion ; 
and it was asreed between them, that Jonathan should 
carefully watch over the safety of his friend, and give him 
constant information touching Saul's designs. Unhappily, 
however, these continued as hostile as ever. Nothing 
could soften the groundless hostility which had f^uterea 
mto the bosom of the tyrant; and David, to avoid its con- 
sequences, became a fueitive and an outlaw. 

The risks and hazards which David ran were, 
IQ7\ ^™ ^^^' ^^® forward, of no common character. 
' Hunted from place to place, like a wild beast, and 
compelled to find subsistence as he could, he contrived, 
nevertheless^ to gather about him some hundreds of daring 
young men, whom he employed in predatory excursions 
against the enemies of his country, as well as in guarding 
his own person. The consequence was, that though there 
were multitudes ready to betray him, friends were not 
wanting to supply his necessities ; among whom, Ahime- 
lech, the high-priest, to his own and to ms family's ruin, 
was one ; while he laid the foundation of a force, which in 
after times stood him in good stead. But he was also 
sorely pressed on more than one occasion. Once he was 
driven to preserve his life by counterfeiting madness among 
the Philistines at Gath ; at another time he was fain to 
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Miic pratftlidii fran tfwldi^ of MiMb; md on a ttiid O0» 
casion, it wm only bj m tin^y^ evaenatMiii of the town of 
KeBah, wUeh he had just leficred ftom a l i wipg i ng aimy 
of PhiEftmee, that he caeaped being baaely defarered into 
the hmds of Satd. Tet was David's b^ianoor to hia rath- 
lass pOTsaer maifccd by the most piaisewortl^ yne iosity. 
Twice he spared his Bfe, when fintmie had placed it at Ms 
disposal ; and when hb followeis s tiu ug l j mged npon him 
die neoessit J of freetne his c oimli y , aa watt aa himseU^ 
from oppression, he made no hesitation, even at snch a mo- 
ment, in pledging himself to treat with hindnees Sanies 
posterity. But acts of geueiosi^ were dmwn away upon 
SaoL Reckless of cocseiiocnces, firom a eonvictioa &at 
God had deserted him, the Wnnt rnshed from one crime to 
another, till the land was denied widi his irnqoitiea, and the 
cop of God's wrath became ialL 

Such was the state of public afikin when Samud the 
prophet died, and was buried with all the marks of pnUie 
respect and sorrow to which lus manj excellences entitled 
him. Thoagh no commimication had for some time passed 
between the prt^het and the king, it wocdd appear that 
the latter, as long aa Samuel lired, chmg to the hope that 
their interconrse might yet be renewed ; at least we find 
him, after the prophet's death, acting in soch a nuamer as 
cannot, npon anr other principle, Iw explained. During 
the first yean of his reign, Saul had exhibited preat zeal in 
animating from Israel all wizards and magicians, aa well 
real as pretended : now, however, that he stood alcme, un- 
supported by any prophet of God, and unaided by advice 
frnn on high, the kmg, with desperate wickedness, resolved 
to consult the powers of darkness ; and as there chanced 
to be yet one person left who professed to deal in the for- 
bidden art, to her be made a private journey as frr as En- 
dor. The design which he had in view on that occasion 
!• a remarkable one. An army of Philistines bad again 
invaded his country, and there was no person left alive 
firom whom he could inquire as to God's designs respectinff 
him ; for, among other acts of tyranny, he hiui put to death 
the high-priest Ahimelech, and driven bis successor to the 
necessity of seeking protection from David : Saul, there" 
fiire, determined to bring the soul of Samuel firom its place 
of rest, that he might learn firom it the iate which awaited 
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hiin ; and as he appears to have entertained extravagant 
notions of the influence of spells and incantations, he ez« 
l^rienced no doubt that the witch of £n-dor would be able 
to gratify his desire. 

Who the witch of En-dor was — ^whether she 
1070 ^^^y ^^^^ communication with the spirits of dark- 
ness, or was enabled, by superior craft, to deceive 
the people, it is not veiy easy to determine ; but in her 
supernatural powers Saul manifestly believed, and the 
event was undeniably such as we possess no means, on 
what are termed natural principles, to explain. Having 
leached the woman's dwelling in disguise, and opened to 
her his wishes, she readily consented to gratify themi 
provided he would assure iter of escaping the vengeance of 
the king, the well-known enemy of necromancers ; and| 
lon his giving a pledge to that effect, she proceeded with 
her incantations, of the routine of which, however, no ac- 
count is given. It is more than probable that the witch 
of £n-dor, like the magicians of Egypt, was a mere pre- 
tender to occult science, though of ue interference of evil 
spirits in the affairs of men, during these early ages, we 
possess too many proofs, both in sacred and profane his- 
tory, to doubt ; — ^but, however this may be, Saul himself was 
not more horrified, when there suddenly stood before them 
a shadowy being bearing the resemblance which Samuel 
bore while alive, and arrayed in the garments which he 
had been accustomed to wear, than was the woman at 
whose summons it appeared. She shrieked aloud in dis- 
may, while Saul, bending his head towards the earth, lis- 
tened to a doom of fearful import. ^ The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom out of thine hand," said the vision, ** and 

£'ven it to thy nei^bour, even to David. Moreover, the 
[»rd will also dehver Israel with thee, into the hand of 
the Philistines : and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me : the Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel into 
the hand of the Philistines." Saul heard no more. His 
limbs refused to do their office, his sinews were unstrung, 
and ke fell like one smitten with a mortal wound, to the 
earth ; nor was it without urgent importunity, on the part 
both of the woman and his servants, that he was at length 
prevailed upon to strengthen himself by taking mi^ 
•gainst the perils of thff monow. 
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While Saul was tbns condnctiiiff himself David, driven 
fipom place to place, had been rooely treated by an indi- 
vidaal, called Nabal, whom, bat for the prudence of hit 
wife, he would have destroyed ; and was at last compelled 
to seek shelter among the Philistines^ an alternative which 
he did not adopt wiUiout extreme regiet. There, in t'he 
town of Ziklag, he established himself, andaskingAchish, 
in whose donunions the place lay, was aware of the quar- 
rel between Saul and his guest, he treated the latter 
with great distinction. David, however, was no traitor. 
Though he pretended an extreme desire of leading the 
van in the army, with which Achish was preparing to in- 
vade Israel, he, nevertheless, so contrived matters, as to 
excite the jealousy of the Philistine chiefs, to gratify whom 
the King of Gath ordered him to the rear, and forbade his 
taking part in the campaign. David affected excessive 
mortification at this, and remonstrated against the arrange- 
ment ; but the king was resolute, so he returned to cany 
on war with increased numbers against the Amaleldtes, 
whom he defeated in numerous encounters. 

In the mean while, the armies of Saul and of the Philis- 
tines came into presence, and a furious battle was fought 
Nothing daunted by the denunciations of the prececUng 
night, Saul bore himself bravely in the struggle, both as 
general and a warrior ; but the hand of destiny was upon 
him, and his exertions proved of no avail. Outnumbered 
and broken, the Israelites gave way in all directions. It 
was in vain that Saul and his sons, more especially Jona- 
than, the bravest of the brave, strove to rally them. Their 
example and entreaties were alike thrown away, and 
the rout became complete from one end of the line to the 
other. Then it was that Jonathan, charging in the thick- 
est of the fray, met the death whidi had been denounced 
against him. A similar fate befell two of his brothers ; 
while their father, weak with watching, and enfeebled by 
wounds, found himself alike unable to escape and to main- 
tain the combat. In this emergency, with the prospect of 
capture and disgrace before him, he came to the desperate 
resolution of perishing by his own hand, and, falling upon 
his sword, he gave to the prediction of the vision a ternUe 
accomplishment. 

The bodies of Saul and his sons weze lecogniaed by the 
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Philistines on tfie field, and these barbaiiRns proceeded to 
heap upon them indignities of which they could feel no- 
thing. They cut on their heads, sent expresses every 
where to announce their triumph, and stripping them of 
their armour, offered it ai an acceptable oblation in the 
temple of Ashtaroth. The heads, again, of the Hebrew 
princes were set up upon Dagon's temple, as their car- 
casses were gibbeted over the walls of Bethshan, where 
they hung till the men of Jabesh-gilead, with commendable 
piety, stole them by night, and honoured them with rites 
of sepulture. Thus perished Saul, one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters in Sacred Histoiy, and thus was the 
dynasty whidi first arose in Israel extinguished in a single 
reign. 

There are very few fects recorded in the portion of Scrip- 
ture of which the preceding pages contain an abridgment, 
which appear to us to stand in need either of explanation 
or defence. No man who understands, in any degree, the 
nature of the Hebrew constitution, or entertains just no- 
tions of God's designs in all his dealings with that strange 
people, will experience the smallest surprise at the charge 
of guilt brought against them in consequence of their de- 
mand of a king. From the mode of expression employed 
by their speakers it is very evident that the Israelifies aimed, 
on that^occasion, at an absolute emancipation from Divine 
control; that of the theocracy under which they had 
hitherto lived they were weary, and that they desired to be, 
** like other nations," freed from the restraints of an espe- 
cial Providence. Hence, and not from any indisposition to 
sanction an arrangement for which, indeed, the law had 
provided, proceeded that remarkable declaration of Jeho- 
vah, when desiring Samuel to comply with their wishes, he 
adds, <*they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me, that I should not rei^ over them;*' and hence also 
the behaviour of Samuel m bringing upon them the judg- 
ment of a thunderstorm, at a season when, above all others, 
its occurrence was most to be deprecated. But as tliey ap- 
pear to have been cured of their folly, almost as soon as 
they fell into it, we reed of fto lasting punishments ii^ 
flicted upon them till Saul, by his disregard of the will of 
his Divine Master, drew the nation into sin, as sin led the 
way to suffering. The desue, therefore, of the Hebrews 

Vol. I. — ^A a 
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to have their laws adminigtcred by one ^nan, in whoss 
family the chief executive power should be hereditary, vtnM 
not sinful ; — ^it waH the impious and weak inclination to be 
in all respects as the other nations, which alone gave of- 
fence to the Most High. 

But it may be asked, was not the theocracy, in the proper 
sense of that term, necessarily abrogated, on the elevation 
of an individual to supreme power, and the substitution of 
an "hereditary for an elective sovereignty 1 We have no 
hesitation in givin? to this question an answer decidedly in 
the negative. Under their kings, as under their judges, 
the Israelites were still, strictly, the inheritance of Jeho- 
vah, at least till some time after the return from their Baby 
lonish captivity, as the following abstract from Bishop 
Warburton's reasoning appears to us distinctly to prove. 

That illustrious prelate observes, 1st : ** Though the peo- 
ple's purpose in their clamours for a king was indeed to 
live under a gentile monarchy, Iik« their idolatrous neigh- 
bours, yet in compassion to their blindness, God in this, as 
in many other instances^ indulged their prejudices, without 
exposing them to the fatal consequences of their project, 
which, if complied with in the sense in which they had 
formed it, would have been a withdrawing from them of 
his extraordinary providence, at a time when they could 
not support themselves without it r he therefore gave them 
a king, but such a one as was only his viceroy or deputy, 
and who, on that account, was not left to the people's elec- 
tion, but chosen by himself, and chosen for life, which it 
does not appear that all the judges were." 

2d : ** This king had an unlimited executive power, as 
Clod's viceroy must needs have ; and it is to be noticed, thai 
for its exercise he was amenable, not to the people, but to 
Jehovah, whom David, in consequence, calls kU own king 
as well as the King of Israel." 

3d : ** He had no legislative authority, which every king 
then had, but which no viceroy could have. David ana 
Solomon, indeed, appointed the courses of the priests, bat 
the latter is said to have done so according to the order of 
the former, who is expressly styled the 'man of God»* 
who therefore acted mider the direction of the Hohr 
Spirit." 

4th: **The king was placed and displaced by God al 
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pfeasnire, of which, as viceroy, we see the perfect fitness, 
iiat as sovereign by the people's choice, or by any other 
liffht, we cannot easily account for. No doubt God is, by 
iimerent riffht, the sovereign disposer of all things, both in 
heaven and on earth ; but in tbe establishing of the ffO> 
yemment of Israel, he appears to have treated with that 
people as men, equally independent, treat with each other, 
and to have left it at first to their own option, whether 
they would have Umsdf for their kmg,''^ 

6th: **The very same punishment was ordained for 
cursinff the king as for blaspheming God, namely, stoning 
to deaUi ; and the reason is intimated in these words of 
Abishai to David, * Shall not Shimei be put to death for 
this, because he cursed the Lord's anointed V the common 
title of the kings of Judah and Israel." 

6th : ** The throne and kingdom of Judea is all along 
expressly declared to be God's throne and God's kingdom. 
Thus, in the first Book of Chronicles it is said, that < So* 
lomon sat on the throne of the Lord as king^ instead of 
David, his father.' And the Queen of Sheba, who had 
doubtless been informed by Solomon of the true nature of 
his kingdom, compliments him in these words : * Blessed 
be the Lord thy God, which delighted in thee, and set thee 
on his throne^ to he king for the Lord thy God? In like 
manner, Ahissah says to the house of Israel, on their de- 
fection from Rehoboam, ' and now ye think to withdraw 
the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of 
David.' 

7th: **The penal laws against idolatry were still in 
force during their kin^s, and put in execution by their best 
rulers ; which alone is a demonstration of the subsistence 
of the theocracy, because such laws would be unjust under 
any other form of government." 

8th : ** It appears that a certain degree of inspiration 
was vouchsafed to their several kings, or at least to the 
first of each dynasty of kings, to enable them to discharge 
properly the duties of God's vicegerents, and that this gift 
was not withdrawn till they were rejected from their high 
office, or had rendered themselves unworthy of it. Thus, 
when Saul was appointed to be * captain over the Lord's 
inheritance, as soon as he had turned his back to go from 
Samuel, God gave him another heart, and turned mm into 
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a new man,' to qualify him for the government of hijB peo* 
pie ; but when he had rendered himself, bj his rebellions 
against his Divine Sovereign, unworthy of the o&ce^ that 
spirit was withdrawn from him, and conferred on liavid, 
who was anointed to succeed him. In like manner, when 
Solomon succeeded to the kingdom, God bestowed on him 
^* a wise and understanding heart, to enable him to govern 
and judge the people,' who are expressly styled, not Solo- 
mon's, but God's people." 

It will be seen that Bishop Warburton argues for the 
necessity of a continuance of the theocracy, on the ground 
that without the protection of an extraordinary Provulence, 
the Hebrews could not have maintained themselves against 
the numerous and exasperated enemies by whom they 
were surrounded. This is strictly true ; yet it is of stiU 
mater importance to consider the equal and extraordinary 
Providence as necessary at that period, and long afterward, 
in order to check the propensities of a wayward race to 
idolatry, and to prepare them gradually for the reception 
of the Messiah, in whom all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed. A long succession of prophets was accord- 
ingly sent, at the head of whom stands Samuel, to pave 
the way for. that dispensation which Moses had taught 
them to expect ; and to remove, by little and little, the sha- 
dows of the law, as the people became more and more able 
to bear the light. The full splendour of that light, how- 
ever, the nation at large was never able to bear : and hence 
the extraordinary Providence was never withdrawn from 
them till some time after their return from the Babylonish 
captivity, by which they appear to have been completely 
cured of their disposition to idolatry, and led to turn their at- 
tention more steadily to the investigation of revealed truth. 

To the very last, however, the theocracy may be said, in 
a certain sense, to have existed. While captives of the 
kings of Babylon, the Jews still lived in obedience to 
those laws which, as they emanated from God, could not, 
except by God, be repealed. After their establishment of 
their independence, too, the same code was rigidly obeyed ; 
nor was it until our Saviour Christ set up a new and spi* 
ritual kingdom, to be governed by a new and spiritual law, 
that the law originally delivered from Mount Sinai 
to be binding. 
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Haying noticed this, which is by far the most important 
point inyolved in the preceding details, we deem it unne^ 
cessaiy to distract the reader's attention, by bringing into 
view lesser difficulties, merely that they may be over- 
dirown. That many matters stand on record which de^ 
serve credit only in consequence of their place in Holy Writ^ 
is indisputable ; and that various actions are recorded, even 
of the most upright characters introduced, to which our 
more correct notions of right and wrong are not easily re- 
conciled, no one will deny. But if it be borne in mind that 
the portion of history before us treats of barbarous times, 
and of a people which lived under circumstances in every 
respect without parallel, these will not be likely to affect 
the ingenuous reader with the jsmallest uneasiness. One 
fact alone may seem to demand a little more notice than 
has been already bestowed upon it ; we allude to the ap- 
pearance of Samuel's ghost before Saul at the bidding of 
the witch of £n-dor. 

There is nothing which we profess ourselves less will- 
ing to admit, than that there ever existed such necro- 
mancers or magicians, as those of which the fables of the 
dark ages make mention. That the spirits of darkness 
were permitted, in early times, to exercise greater power 
over the bodies and minds of men than they .exercise now, 
cannot, we think, be denied by any unprejudiced inquirer ; 
while the Bible unquestionably makes mention of more 
than one occurrence in which an evil spirit has been an 
agent. But of the power of particular persons to sunmaon 
si^ch spirits to their aid, and by means of them to perform 
miracles, we can discover no evidence in any history, sa- 
cred or profane. With respect to the witch of £n-dor, 
again, we have already given it as our opinion, that she 
belonged to the same class of impostors in which the ma- 
gicians who strove against Moses deserve to be numbered ; 
in other words, that she was an artful woman, who, by the 
application of ventriloquism and phantasmagoria, deceived 
the unwary, and led them into idolatry. The whole story, 
indeed, of Samuel's reappearance distinctly proves, that 
the witch, while performing her mummeries, anticipated 
no such conclusion to them ; for, had she really possessed 
the power of calling the dead from their graves, it is incon* 
eeivabie that she should have manifested the excessive ter- 
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for into which the yision of Samuel threw her. It appears, 
therefors, to us, that God, for a wise purpose, permitted 
the ghost of Samuel to revisit the earth ; but that, in effect* 
ing that extraordinary end, the woman's incantations had 
no share. If it be farther urged that the tale is altogether 
80 wonderful as to be beyond belief, we are compeUed to 
admit that we ourselves believe it only because it is nar- 
rated in the Bible. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Jkanfft Wandermg9—He mounU the TTurtme—^His Errors— His Fa- 
inil0 Disasters— Rebellion of Abs<domr—I$ suppressed— David 1U> 
stored — Objections answered. 

A. M. 4341 TO 4375.— ^B. c 1070 to 1036. 

While Saul was thus fulfilling the destiny whith God 
had appointed him, David, at the head of a bold and daily 
increasing band, carried on a desultory and successful war 
against the heathen nations around him. It happened, 
that, during his sojourn in king Achish's camp, the Ama- 
lekites, in revenge for numerous inroads on his paort, made 
an expedition against Ziklag, and coming upon it when 
deserted by its garrison, mt^e themselves masters of the 
place. No lives appear to have been lost on that occasion, 
for the invaders were more eager to secure plunder than 
revenge ; but they burned the town to the ground, carried 
off the women and children, cattle and goods, and began 
ft disorderly, because a triumphant, march back into their 
own country. Their triumph, however, was of short con- 
tinuance. David, informed of what had happened, com- 
menced a rapid pursuit, and overtook the marauders in the 
desert. There he attacked them, when in a state of abso- 
lute confusion, put them totally to the rout, and not only 
recovered all the property which had originally belonged to 
his followers, but obtained an immense spoil, which they 
had collected from different points in the land of the Phi- 
listines, 

David had retained from this suocesafbl expedition but 
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two days, when an Amalekite arrived in Ziklag with intel- 
ligence of the defeat of the Israelite anny, and the death of 
Saul and his sons. The man communioited the above in^ 
fonnation with great apparent satisflBtction, under the idea 
that it would be received with a similar feeling ; indeed, he 
went so far as to arrogate to himself the honour of having 
slain Saul with his own hand; and produced the monarch's 
crown and bracelet, in testimony of the truth of his story. 
But he was deceived in the character of the individual to 
whom he addressed himself. Instead of rewarding, David 
upbraided him with his treachery, and ordering his guaids 
to fall upon him, he put him to death on the spot. 

The throne was now ^mpty, and David, remembering the 
purpose for which he had been solemnly set aside by Samuel, 
considered that the moment had at length arrived when it 
behooved him to accomplish it. He accordingly consulted 
Jehovah as to the propriety of the measure, and obtaining 
a faivourable answer, set out with his family and foUowen 
for Hebron. Here he was well received by the heads of 
the tribe of Judah* who immediately acknowledged him as 
king ; but the example was not foUowed on the instant by 
the rest of Israel; on the contrary, Ish-bosheth, the sonov 
Saul, had already mounted the throne, chiefly through the 
influence of Abner, the late king's uncle ; and that prince 
fixing his residence at Mahanaun, Israel became divided, 
for a time, into two sovereignties. 

It was not to be supposed, that between persons so cir- 
cumstanced, peace would long be preserved. For a year or 
two, indeed, a sort of armed truce continued, each party re- 
garding the other with suspicious jealousy; but mattem 
came gradually to a crisis, which was hastened by the fol^ 
lowing occurrence: Abner, the general of Ish-bosheth's 
army, and Joab, the leader of David's, had drawn their 
forces to a head near the pool of Gibeon; when the former 
proposed that twelve champions from each side should en- 
gage in the warlike pastime of fencing. The challenge 
was accepted by Joab ; and the young men, converting a 
sport into a serious reality, fell by one another's hands. 
This brought on a battle, which ended in the defeat of Ab- 
ner, with some loss ; but Asahel, Joab's brother, falling in 
the pursuit, the fugitives were enabled to make good mk 
x«treat in order. 
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The war, thus begmi, ng«d during sereral yean with 
great violence, David's party gaming strength eveiy day, as 
that of Ish-hosheth declined ; tUl at last, the son of Saul, 
by an imprudent qoarrel with Abner, deprived himself of 
his only chance of saceess. Abner, it appears, on the death 
of Saul, had taken one of his master's concnbines to wife ; 
and Ish^bosheth, more mindfiil of the empty dignity of the 
ciown than of the important services of his general, re- 
proved the latter in no measured tenns for his presumption. 
This was more than the pride of a man, conscious of his 
own merits, and of his master's weakness, could endure. 
Abner instantly renounced his allegiance to Ish-bosheth, 
opened a communication vrith David, and easily persuaded 
the heads of Israel to follow his example. But he was 
poorly requited for such services. Joab, alarmed lest he 
might come between himself and the favour of his sovereign, 
enticed him into his power ; and though covered by the 
ianctity of a safe conduct ttom David, treacherously slew 
him. 

David was highly indignant at the bloody deed; but so 
great was Joab's ii^ence with the army, and so insecure 
his own condition, that he felt himself precluded from tak- 
ing the notice of it which it deserved. He contented him- 
atM, therefore, with openly expressing his abhorrence of 
the murder ; and, causing a public Ameral to be bestowed 
upon Abner, he himself attended as chief mourner. Nor 
were his apprehensions of the consequences likely to arise 
eitiier trifling or ill-founded. Had Ish-bosheth possessed 
the talents oi his father, there cannot be a doubt that he 
might have turned the affair to good account; for the 
chiefs of Israel were naturally inflamed into fury, not less 
than apprehensive^ each on his own account; but Ish 
bosheth was a weak prince, incapable of availing himsell 
of the opportunity, or indeed of supporting the dignity 
of his situation, now that Abner was taken away from 
him. The result was, that a coni^iracy was entered into 
against lua life, which two of his attoidants, Reehab and 
Bainah, carried into execution. They attacked him while 
ftsleep in the heat of the day, cut off his head, and carried 
It to David; who bestowed upon them the same reward 
wluch he had previously bestowed upon the lying Am** 
lekite. 
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The detttk of l8h-4)08heth having lemoved ereiy 
1063* ^^^^'^ ^^ David's succession, he was acknowledged 

* as king by all the tribes of Israel. The first use 
which he made of power was, to march with a numerous 
army agsdnst Jerusalem ; the fort or citadel of which, situ- 
ated on Mount Sion, had continued from the days of 
Joshua in the hands of the Jebusites; and havinff taken it 
by assault, in which Joab eminently distinguished himself^ 
he established there tlft seat of his government. A hand- 
some and costly palacei was accordingly built, the bounds 
of the city were enclosed on every side, and Jerusalem be- 
came from thenceforth the capital of the Hebrew empire. 
Here David dwelt for some time in peace and great pros- 
perity, in the midst of a multitude of wives, of a numerous 
offspring, and of faithful and obsequious servants. 

But the life of David, whether as a sovereign or 
fo6l* ^ P^vate person, was not destined to be one of re- 

* pose. His architectural labours were scarcely com- 
pleted, when a violent inroad of the Philistines summoned 
him to the fieldi where fresh victories, the indications of 
God's power, awaited him. Twice he overthrew their 
armies in battle, on the plain of Rephaim ; after which, he 
carried the war into their country with distinguished suc- 
cess ; and then, returning to Jerusalem, he resumed the oc- 
cupatipns from which their hostile movements had with- 
drawn him. 

One of the first acts of the Hebrew monarch, on 

1060* ^^® ^^^^® ^^ ^^^ ^^'' ^^' ^ brin^ up the ark with 

* great pomp and ceremony firom Kiijath-jearim to the 
capital. He was attended on this occasion by a corps of 
thirty thousand men, partly, perhaps, for the sake of doing 
honour to the procession, but not less in order that aU 
hazard of interruption fiom the Philistines might be 
mverted ; and the ark being placed on a new cart, the whole 
set forward. Bands of music went before, and the shouts 
of multitudes rent the air, when an event befell, which in a 
moment converted the joy of David and his company into 
horror. By some accident or another the ark lost its equi- 
librium, and Uzzah, one of the .drivers, fearful lest it might 
fall, stretched out his hand to support it. As Uzzah be- 
longed not to the privileged class, to whom alone it was 
■Uowed to touch that sacred coffer, he was instantly struck 
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dead for his presamption ;* and so great wea the effecl pro> 
duced upon all those who witnessed the occurrence, ihat 
David became afraid to proceed farther in his project. The 
ark was accordingly arrested in its progress at the dwellmg 
of a Levite, whose name was Obed-edom, where for some 
time it remained, till the king, recovering from his panic, 
once more made an effort to remove it to Jerusalem. On 
this occasion, no cause of drawback to the general re- 
joicing appeared. Numerous ancT sumptuous offerings 
greeted it as it passed ; bands of. minstrels, with David at 
their head, went before ; and finally, it was lodged in 9 
tabernacle which the king had prepared fbr it, within the 
precincts of Mount Sion. But even now, David's triumph 
received a check from a quarter, whence it ought, least of 
all, to have issued. His wife Michal, Saul's daughter, who 
Sad been separated from him for a season, and whom he 
recovered only when he ascended the throne, affected to 
treat him with contempt, because he had danced and sung 
songs of triumph before the ark ; and David withdrew him- 
self, in consequence, altogether from her society. 

The ark beins thus lodged in Jerusalem, and a 
10*5^* S^^S^^^^ palace built for hunself, David next medi- 
^* tated the erection of a temple, in which the hallowed 
chest might be deposited, with greater splendour than now 
surrounded it. He had proceeded so far in this design as 
to dedicate a large quantity of gold and silver to the un- 
dertaking ; and to procure a fresh supply of cedar-wood 
from his ally, Hiram, King of Tyre, when it was an- 
nounced by Nathan, the prophet or seer, that for him the 
honour of such a building was not reserved, but that his 

* An objection bas been taken to this occurrence, ai if the radd^ 
death of uzzah, on so trivial an occasion, were opposed to air oar no- 
tions of God*s jastlce and goodness, more especially as the error into 
which he fell seems to have been involuntary. To this it is sufficient to 
reply, that some such example as the catastrophe in question afbrded, 
was requisite, in order to bring back the Israelites generally to a duo 
reverence Ibr the ark, in which, since it fell into the hands of the Philis- 
tines, they seem to have been wanting. That the case was so, David^i 
exhortation to Zadok and Abiathar, on an after occasion, distinctly 
proves. '* Ye are the chief of the flithera of the Levites,*' says be, 
** sanctify yourselves, therefbre, both ye and your brethren, that yoa 
may bring up the ark of the Lord God of Israel to the place that I have 
prepared for it ; because ye did it not at thefireU the Lord our C*od mads 
a breach upon us, fox that we sought him not, after the due ordsr." 
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•on should more than execute the plan which he had devised. 
Assurances were moreover given, that in the event of their 
paying constant obedience to the Divine laws, his poste- 
rity should, throughout many generations, occupy the 
throne of Israel ; while the promise, first granted to Adam 
in Paradise, and afterward repeated in succession to the 
patriarchs, was renewed, though in obscure terms, to him. 
For all these acts of mercy David was exceedingly thankful, 
and he expressed his gratitude, as he was accustomed to do, 
in a hymn of striking beauty. 

From that time David gave himself, during many years, 
to the prosecution of wars and conquests. Not only were 
the Philistines subdued, and Gath, their chief city, taken, 
but Moab, the Syrians of Zobah, the Syrians .of Damas- 
cus, the Ammonites, the Amalekites, and the Edomites, 
all felt the weight of his arm, till the bounds of the king- 
dom of Israel may be said to have extended over the whole 
space originally promised to Abraham. This done, David 
returned, loaded with spoils, to Jerusalem, and piously 
dedicated the precious metals which he had taken to the 
service of the tabernacle. 

David's greatness was now at its height. Victorious 
abroad, and the sovereign of a united and prosperous em- 
pire at home, he conducted himself with strict attention to 
the laws of Jehovah, by placing fit persons over each de- 
partment in the state, and by regulating his domestic har 
bits according to the dictates of piety and honour. In 
particular, he faithfully fulfilled his promises to Saul and 
to Jonathan, by granting to Mephibosheth, the son of the 
latter, all the lands held by his grandfather, and by treating 
with marked kindness even Ziba, because he had been a 
faithful servant to his master. It would have been well 
for him, had he possessed the same control over his own 
passions, which he was m the habit of exercising over tho 
passions of others. 

Things were in tlus state, when Nahash, King of the 
Ammomtes, from whom David had, in former times, re^ 
ceived hospitality, died, and was succeeded by his son,^ 
Hanun. To this prince the Hebrew monarch sent ambas- 
sadors, to congratulate him on his accession to the throne, 
and to renew the league of amity which had subsisted be* 
iween Nahash and himself. But the young king, listening 
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to tihe adrice of evil ooimseUon, put upon the Hebrew en* 
▼oys the most grieyous insultB which it was possible to 
bestow. He caused their beards to be shaved on one side 
of the face, their garments to be cot short by the middle, 
and in this plight dismissed them. David's indignation 
was violently and justly roused. He ordered Joab to 
march at the head of a great army, for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the honour of his crovm ; and that warrior, find- 
ing nothing to oppose him by the way, proceeded rapidly 
to Rabbah. Here he encountered a considerable body of 
S3rrians, vnth whom the Ammonites had formed an alli- 
ance drawn up in the open country, while the Ammonites, 
who esteemed themselves less expert in warlike operations^ 
held the strong ground about the town; but Joab made 
such a disposition of his forces, as to engage both divisions 
at the same moment. A great and decisive victory crowned 
his efforts ; but the season of the year beingr too far ad- 
vanced to authorize the commencement of a siege, he con- 
tented himself with chasing the fugitives within the walls, 
and returned home. 

In the mean while, David had conducted the war in per^ 
son, with his usual vigour, against Hadarezer, the Syrian 
monarch. Having come up vnth his main army at Helam, 
he defeated it with prodigious slaughter, slaying the gene- 
ral Shobach, and destroymg both his cavalry and chariots, 
which so alarmed the petty princes, who acknowledged 
Hadarezer as their feudal superior, that one and all luts- 
tened to make their peace with the conqueror. Finally, 
Hadarezer himself sued for pardon, and the Ammonites, 
deserted by their allies^ stood atone to abide the shock of 
David's fury. Nor was it long before the storm burst 
upon them. In the early part of spring, as soon as it was 
practicable to take- the field, David again despatched Joab 
against Rabbah, who, after laying waste the open country, 
and possessing himself of numerous outposts, closely in- 
vested the place. 

Soch was the>eondition of public affairs, when Da« 
1052 ^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^^ accompanied the army, beheld, one 
^ ' evening, from the top of his house, a beautifiil wo- 
man in the biSh. He instantly conceived for her a violent 
attachment, and though he learned that she was the vrifa 
of a brave and fidthM soldier, his passion so completely 
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overcame his reaflon, that he seropled not to Mt all moral 
and religious obligations at defiance. The conseqnencei 
were fatal both to himself and others. After several 
findtless efforts to save Bathnsheba's repntati(m, the kin^ 
formed the desperate resolution of ordering Joab to ex« 
pose her husband Uriah in battle, and the latter perished 
by the swords, indeed, of the Ammonites, but by the con<« 
trhrance of his sovereign. This fact was no sooner cpm** 
municated to him, than David, with perfisct composure^ 
tookBath-sheba to wife, and after a short campaign in per« 
■on against Rabbah, which he took by storm, inflicting a 
terrible punishment upon its rulers, he returned to Jerui 
salem in apparent forgetlulness that the laws of God were 
not fo be violated vrith impunity. 

Time passed, and the partner of his guilt presented him 
with a son, the finoit of their illicit intercourse. Hitherto 
no judgment had be&llen bun ; nor had he been taught^ 
by any palpable sign, that Jehovah was offended ; but novit 
the announcement was made after a fashion which came 
home to the bosom of the conscienee-struck monarclLi 
The prophet Nathan appeared before him, and in a parable 
^ singular beauty, in which a rich man is represented as 
Seizing upon the solitary ewe-lamb of his poor neighbour^ 
compelled him to pronounce a heavy sentence of condemns^ 
tion against himself. This was precisely what the pro« 
phet desired to effect. He showed David that he was the 
unfeeling individual who esteemed the sufferings of a 
beighbour as nothing, provided they opened the way to his 
ovm gratifications ; and he informed him, that though Crodf 
in consideration of his penitence, would spare his own life^ 
a heavy penalty would nevertheless be exacted from him ; 
nor did any greal while elapse ere his pumshmsk^l 
began. 

The child to which Bath-sheba had given birth died, in 
spite of the urgent prayers and profound humiliation of its 
fkther. This veas but the commencement of sonows, 
which the birth of Solomon can hardly be said to have ma^ 
terially alleviated ; and the monarches sufferings becamet 
for a time, more oppressive, in proportion as their tide 
foDed on. Among a numerous offspring of sons, David 
had only one dau^ter, who was bom to him by Maacha* 
the daughter of Ta]mBl» King of Geshnri and was callad 

You I.--B h. 
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Tamar. Like her brother Absalom, Tamar was a penoK 
of surpassing beauty, and her beauty excited a violent and 
unnatural passion in the bosom of Amnon, David's eldesi 
Hon by anoUier wife. It was not, however,' in the young man's 
power irmnediately to gratify his wishes, because the daugh* 
ters of aroyal house were then, as they are now, kept secluded 
in eastern countries even firom the sodety of their brothers ; 
but at last, through the contrivance of a friend named Jo« 
nadab, he forcibly accomplished his design. This waa 
scarcely done, however, ere his love degenerated into ha* 
tred, and he thrust the miserable girl, wiu insult andloath* 
inff, from his presence. 

It was but natural that Tamar should communicate her 
misfortune both to her father and her bsother Absalom. 
She did 80 ; and while the Ibimer expressed his indignatioi& 
in strong terms, the latter, meditating a dseper revenge, 
said nothing. By this means he contrived to impress upon 
the minds of the pnJl)lic a persuasion that he intended to 
pass by the affiront tmnoticed, because the individual who 
nad put it upon him and his sister was heir amarent to the 
throne. But Absalom entertained very difl&rent inten- 
tions. Having permitted an interval of two years to elap8e» 
he invited all ms brothers, with Amnon among the rfts^ to 
a rustic £^te at his countryH9eat at Hazor, where armed 
men suddenly burst in upon the ravisher, and butchered 
him in his cups. As might be supposed, the event created 
no trifling sensation, bo£ at Jerusalem and elsewhere. At 
first, a rumour prevailed that Absalom had slain the whole 
of Ids brothers, which threw David into an excess of sor- 
row; and&ough'the return of the horrified company to 
the capital esti3>liBhed the ffroundlessnoss of the rumour, 
enough had been done t^ wrmg the heart of a parent mora 
than commonly attached ito his children. 

David felt once more that his sins had been great, as he 
contemplated the absolute destruction of his domestio 
peace ; and he acknowledged in bitterness of spirit the jua- 
tice of a punishment, of which the fiiU amount had not 
yet been experienced. 

Having thus satisfied his revenge, Absalom fled to the 
<ourt of his maternal grandfether, where, during three 
years, he continued in exile ; at the end of whi<£ tirne^ 
ioab^ parosfinBy that hia ftthex'a anger had abata^. €A« : 
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Hived to have an onler for hii recall usued. Two yean 
S^re, however, were permitted to elapse before Iiavi4 
woald consent to see hun ; nor was it till after repeated 
Intercessions on the part of his nobles, that the feelings of 
the parent were permitted to prevail over those of the mo- 
narch. But it would have been well for David had he 
given way to no such amiable weakness. Turbulent and 
ambitious, Absalom no sooner found himself restored to 
his original place in society, than he formed the infamous 
design of detlmming his father ; and he matured his plans 
with a degree of subtlety, which could hardly fell of en* 
mring their success. 

There appears to have been about this time an 
. J^qg absence of due attention to the cares of government 
at David's court. Whether it was that Joab's in- 
fluence was excessive, and that, like other men who had 
wrought the state great services, he presumed upon hia 
own merits, we are not told, but the course of justice 
aeems to have been considerably impeded, through the in- 
terference of him and his adherents. Absalom was not 
■low to take advantage of the circumstance. By speaking 
soothingly to such suitors as found their causes delayed, 
and throwing out hints that he would willingly assist them, 
if it were in his power, he gradually insinuated himself 
into the ^ood opinion of the multitzsde, till matters were 
brought, by little and little, to the precise point, whither 
he was anxious to lead them. Then it was, that having 
obtained permission of his father to proceed as far as He- 
bron, under the pretext of performing a vow which he had 
sworn, when at Geshur, he gathered together a band of 
daring conspirators, and raising the standard of revolt, 
op^y decliured himself king of Israel. Nor was his party 
inconsiderable, either in point of numbers, or the personal 
and political weight of such as supported it, seeing that, 
among others, Ahithophel, one of tho most illustrious of 
David's counsellors, joined the conspiracy, and a large and 
well-appointed army followed him. 

As soon as information was conveyed to David of hie 
son's rebellion, he made haste to evacuate Jerusalem, either 
because the city was unprepared to withstand a siege, of 
tliat he was unwilling to bring upon it so grievous a cala^ 
He was followed by his guards, his beat troops, a»* 
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the ohief of his fitiends, including Joab, who fidthfoUy aid 
hered to hi^ fbitones ; but Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, 
he coQunanded to return with the aik to its place, while 
his trusty comiselior, Hushai, the Archiie, he prevailed 
upon to feign an adherence to Ahsalom's cause, for the 
purpose of thwarting the dengns of the crafty Ahithophel. 
Thus attended, David began nis melancholy progress to- 
wards the Jordan. Ghreat was the lamentation of the peo* 
pie at large, when they beheld their beloved monarch driven 
from his palace ; and great was the sorrow of David and 
his company, as they proceeded ; but there were not want- 
ing persons, to whom such a spectacle afforded matter of 
triumph and rejoicing. Of that number was Shimei, a 
Benjamite, of the lineage of Saul, who cursed and threw 
stones at the king es he passed ; while Ziba, the servant 
of Mephibosheth, took tiEvantaffe of the confusion to wrong 
both his master a,nd his sovereign. He loaded two asses 
with provisions, ran out to present them to David, and as* 
sorting that Mephibosheth had transferred his allegiance to 
the usurper, obtained a grant of his possessions from the 
indignant monarch. 

While David was thus conducting himself Absalom and 
his increasing band advanced rapidly upon the capital, of 
which they took quiet possession, no garrison having been 
left to defend it. Here a council was called to deliberate 
upon the measures which it behooved the conspirators next 
to pursue. It was resolved, at Ahithophel's suggestion, so 
thoroughly to involve themselves, that no hope ol a recon* 
ciliation with the dethroned sovereign might remain. With 
this view, Absalom consented publicly to take as his own^ 
ten of his father's concubines who had been left behind, 
after which the same wily adviser urged the necessity of 
pursuing David and bringing him to* battle, ere he should 
have time to gather strength But this advice, which, had 
it been followed, might hove led to the full accompli^unent 
of Absalom's purposes, was happily frustrated by the in« 
terposition of Hushai, to whom, after a slight hesitation, 
the usurper inoautiously gave his confidence. Hushai re- 
minded Absalom that his father's guards, though few in 
number, were all men of tried courage and matured disci* 
plme ; he urged the hazard of driving such an army to de« 
opur, by compeUiof it to fight wh^ie retreat was unat* 
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f&inable, and fhns working upon the feara of those to 
whom he spoke, he prevail^ in causing Ahithophel's plan 
to be rejected. He lost no time, however, in sending off 
messengers to warn David of his danger, who instantly 
(>roke up his camp from Bahurim and retired beyond the 
Jordan ; while .^lithophel, mortified at the rejection of his 
plan, and conscious that the affair was desperate, returned 
to his own house and hanged himself. 

David, after passing the Jordan, established himself at 
Mahanaim, where, being considerably reinforced, as well as 
abundantly supplied with provisions, he determined to give 
the rebels battle. The latter, led on by Absalom in per- 
son, under whom one Amasa, his maternal cousin, com- 
manded, soon made their appearance, and both armies 
drew up, partly upon an open plain, and partly in the 
wood of Ephraim. On this occasion, David himself did 
not take the field, his followers having prevailed upon him 
to abide with the garrison in the city, but the leaders were 
Joab, the commander-in-chief, Abishai, Joab's brother, and 
Ittai, ihe Gittite, nil distinguished warriors, and compa- 
nions of David's early fortunes. To these the king gave 
pressing instructions on no account whatever to permit 
Absalom to be slain, for whom, in spite of all his crimes, 
^e fond &ther appears to have nourished to the last an 
extravagant partiauty. 

A fiinous battle was fought, which ended in the defeat 
of the rebel army, with the loss of twenty thousand men. 
The slaughter, indeed, was the greater, that, owing to the 
intricacy of the thickets, it was difficult for fiigitives to 
effect their escape; and the same circumstance, which 
caused the death of so many persons of less note, proved also 
filial to Absedom. That prince, when galloping at speed 
under an oak, was caught by the head TOtween ^ts boughs* 
and being lifted from Ms mule, hung suspended in air, till 
Joab became acquainted with his situation. The general, 
more mindful of his master's true interests, than studious 
to obey an imprudent order, hastened to end the war, by 
killing him who had occasioned it ; after which he caused 
his troops to be recalled from the pursuit, and the broken 
army escaped. With respect to Absalom, his body was 
cast into a cave, where, according to custom, a cairn, or 
huge pile of stones, was raised over it, while messengers 

Bb 
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ran to mfeim Danridof the suoeesa which had' attended hit 
aims. But, to him, not even the annoancemeni: of a vie* 
toiy, nor the sure prospect of a restoration to the throne, 
eufficed to con^nsate for the loss of his son. He. la* 
mented the fall of Ahsalom so undisgui^edly as to excite 
the indi^piation not less than the pity of his followers ; nor 
was it till he became assured of the &tal consequences that 
were likely to follow, that he would consent so much as to 
conceal his sorrow. Prudence, however, «t last prevailed 
over natural feelings and in the hnrry and pomp of return- 
ing greatness, the anffuish of the moment was drowned. 

Such is a connected history of the first portion of David's 
reign, as it stands on record in the second book of SamueL 
That there occur in it more than one event not unlikely to 
perplex the inattentive reader, caimot be denied ; yet here, 
as elsewhere, the difficulties which present themselves re- 
quire nothing more than & moderate degree of reflection, 
in order to mil to pieces of their own weight. It has been 
asserted, for instance, of the portion of Scripture before 
us, that it tells a tale of little else besides cruelties and crimes, 
many of them perpetrated by David himself; and it has 
been triumphantly demanded how a man stained with se 
many vices, can, without impiety, be styled a *< man after 
God*s own heart." We will endeavour to meet the objec* 
tion, because under it is comprehended all that the infide 
is justified in urging against the credibility of the narrative. 

The peculiar term, of which a use so unworthy is made^ 
was applied, it will be recollected, to David, while that per 
eonage yet lived the life of a private man, and kept hif 
Cher's sheep. It was employeo, moreover, by Grod hnnself, 
as distinguishing the fiituru from the present king of Israel, 
not in tl^ir individual characters, as members of the great 
family of mankind, but as the chief rulers of God's chosen 
people. To understand its real import, therefore, all thai 
eeems necessary is, to ascertain the particular duties of th^ 
kings of Israel; and no man who is aware that theat 
monarche filled, in thii strictest senci of the phrase, th# 
station of Jehovah's viceff erents, can for a m<»nent be tU 
a loss in effecting that discovery. The kings of Israel 
were placed upon the throne, for the purpose of adminie* 
tering the Divine law, as that had been g^ven through 
Moses* In an especial degree, it was their duty to-pra* 
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Mrve the people pure frott the ^tlt of idolatfy ; idolatiy 
being, among the Hebrews, a crime equivalent to high-treason 
among us ; while, on all occasions, whether of foreign war 
or domestic arrangements, they were bound to act in strict 
obedience to the will of God, as that might be from time 
to time revealed to them. Whether this should be done 
by Urim, by the voice of a prophet, or some palpable and 
immediate vision, the King of Israel was equally bound to 
obey; and as long as he did obey, literally, fully, and 
cheerfully, he was, in his public capacity, a man after 
God's own hearL 

An ordinarily attentive perusal of the preceding pages 
will show, that David, as compared wiUi Saul (and it is 
only with^ reference to such comparison, that the phrase 
under review ought to be regarded), was strictly worthy of 
the hononraUe title bestowed upon him. Whatever his 
private vices might be, in all pubuc matters his obedience 
to God's laws was complete ; indeed, he never speaks of 
himself in any other lan^^age than as the servant or mi- 
nister of Jehovah. « No mdividual among all that reigned 
in Jerusalem ever exhibited greater seal against idolatry ; 
of the Mosaic code he was, in his official capacity, uni- 
formly observant ; and to every command of God, by whom- 
soever 4Sonveyed, he paid strict attention. Such was by 
no means the case with Saul, as his assumption of the 
priestly office, and his conduct towards the Amalekites, 
demonstrate; and it was simply to distinguish him from, 
his predecessor, as one on whose steady devotion to the 
Divine wishes reliance could be placed, that God spoke of 
turn to Samuel, in the terms so frequently misinterpreted. 

If it be farther urged that David's morol conduct was far 
from bein? perfect ; that his treatment of Joab, after the 
murder of Abner, was weak; his behaviour to the Cfmtive 
Aimnonites barbarous ; his conduct in the case of Uriah, 
the Hittite, infamous ; and his general treatment of his 
children without excuse ; we have no wish, as we profess 
not to have the power, absolutely to deny the assertions. 
His receiving Joab into- favour, while his hands were red 
«vith the blood of Abner, may be pronounced an act of 
weakness ; yet it was sudi an act as any other person, in 
his circumstances, would have been apt to perform. Joab 
» ^stinguished eoldier, highly esteemed by the troops 
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fiiid possessed of great inflaence in the natidn ; it wonld 
havo been the height of imprudence, had David, situated- 
as he was, made such a man his enemy; but that he 
wholly disapproved of the ^treacherous deed which Joab 
had done; he took every conceivable means to demonstrate^ 
He conferred a species of public iiineral upon the murdered 
man, and attended it in person, as chief mourner. 

The treatment of the captive Ammonites was doubtless 
exceedingly cruel; yet its cruelty may admit of s(nne exte- 
nuation, provided we take one or two matters, as they de- 
serve to be taken, into consideration. In the first place, 
the age was a barbarous one, and from the influence of the 
times in which he lived, it. would be folly to expect that 
David could be free. In the next place, the tortures in- 
flicted upon the Ammonites are not to be understood as 
heaped indiscriminately upon the whole body of the people. 
The magistrates and principal men were alone '*put under 
saws and harrows of iron, and made to pass through the 
bri(^-kiin." And these suffered a fate so horrible, only in 
retaliation for similar excesses committed by their order 
upon certain Hebrew prisoners. Besides, the gross and 
unprovoked indignities heaped upon David's ambassadors 
might well inflame his fiiry to the highest pitch; since 
then, even more conspicuously than now, the persons of 
envoys were considered sacred, especially in the East. 
Without, therefore, attempting to excuse such actions, as 
no enlightened person would now, under any provocation, 
perpetrate, we must nevertheless repeat, that David's treat- 
ment of the Ammonites was not absolutely devoid of exte- 
nuating circumstances; an assertion which cannot, we 
feel, be hazarded in reference to that monarches behaviour 
towards Uriah, the Hittite. 

Perhaps there is not recorded in any volume a series of 
crimes more gross or inexcusable than those of which we 
are now bound to take notice. Adultery and murder are 
terms too mild for them, inasmuch as the particular acts of 
adultery and murder implied other offences scarcely less 
heinous than themselves. The woman abused by David 
was the wife of a proselyte from a heathen nation, whom 
it was* to the interest and honour of the true relig^n for 
the chosen head of God's nation to treat with marked deli- 
cai;y« H« was, moieoveur a brave and faithful soldier; 00 
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brave and zealous in his mastei's service, that even when 
summoned by the king himself to the capital^ he refused to 
indulge in its luxuries, while his comrades were exposed to 
the hardships of .war. This man David would have vitail j 
wronged, hj introducing into his fiunily a child of which 
the king himself was the father; and failing in the accom- 
plishment of a design so iniquitous, he coolly devised his 
death. Again, that the deed might be done without bring* 
ing disgrace upon himself, he ordered his eeneral to place 
this gallant soldier in a post of danger, and, deseiting him 
there, to leave him to his fate ; and when all had bendlen 
AS he wished, his observation was, that << the sword de« 
voured one as well as another." These several occurs 
rences, summed up, as they were, by the abrupt and 
shameless marriage of Bath-sheba, combine to complete * 
concatenation of crimes, of which it is impossible to speak 
or think without horror ; yet is there nothing connected 
with them, in the slightest degree, mischievous to the cre- 
dibility or consistency of Scripture. 

It cannot, with any truth, be asserted that God either 
was, or is representea to have been, a party to these black 
deeds. So far is this from being the case, that we find a 
prophet sent expressly to the suuul monarch, to point out 
to him the enormity of his offences, and to assure him of 
a punishment, grievous in proportion to the degree of de- 
filement which he had contracted. But as David's crimes 
had been committed in his private capacity, so his punish- 
ment was made to affect his private fortunes, ms own 
children became the instruments of God's anger, and hea- 
vier domestic calamities than fell upon him, no man, per- 
haps, has ever endured. His only ^ugfater (and, as such, 
doubtless his favourite child) is raviahed by her brother 
Amnon ; the ravisher is murdered by his brother Absalom ; 
Absalom revolts against his father, drives him from his 
capital, and is hnalr^ slain in battle fighting against him. 
If there be not in this enough to vin<Ucate the honour of 
God, we know not where tnarks of Divine displeasure are 
to be looked for; and as to the credibility of the Scriptural 
narrative, that appears to be strengthened, rather than 
weakened, by the detail of David's fall. No fictitious 
writer would have represented one whom he had aheady 
il^signlited as *<a man after God's own hearti" and wiion 
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he evidently ^eaies his readers to regard with pec^f 
reverence, as a murderer and adulterer. It is the prodniA 
of a narrater of facts alone to speak of men as they weie, 
by exposing the vices and follies even of his principal he- 
roes ; nor is the histoiy without its effect as a great moral 
warning. It teaches the important lesson, that the com- 
mission of one crime seldom, if ever, fails to lead to the 
commission of others; while it furnishes a. memorable ex- 
ample of the clemency which forbids any sinner to despair, 
or regard himself as beyond the pale of mercy. 

Of David's conduct towards his children, it seems to wt 
little better than a waste of time to set up either an expla^ 
nation or a defence. Extravagantly partial to them he 
doubtless was ; so partial as to pass over in their behaviour 
crimes which, we can hardly believe, would have passed by, 
had others, besides the members of his own family, com 
mitted them. It is indeed true, that the law of Moses, by 
which alone David professed to be guided, is not very expli- 
cit as to the punishment which ou^t to have been awarded 
to Anmon ; but the truth we suspect to be, as Josephus has 
given it, that David abstained from bringing him to a public 
trial after his outrage to Tamar, because the feelings of the 
father prevailed over those of the magistrate. In like 
manner, his pardoning Absalom's crime, m defiance of th* 
law^ which expressly enjoins blood to be shed for bloody 
without redemption, is open to a similar charge ; yet eveU 
here, there is more to be urged in the king's defence, than 
the mere operation of natural affection. Absalom took 
belter at a forei^ court immediately on the perpetration 
of the murder ; it might not be in David's power to force 
his surrender, and hence the only alternative was, to leave 
him in exile, among heathens, at the manifest hazard ^f 
the corruption of hu religious principles, or to permit his 
return to Jerusalem, and ultimately to receive lum into fa- 
vour. With respect, again, to his subsequent indulgence 
of that prince — an indulgence to which, in some degree, 
^w- ineurrection deserves to be traced back — we seem it 
only one more proof of that amiable weakness which char 
racterized all the monarch's dealings towards his family, 
his ^ udness for et«ry member of which unquesticnably 
led hmi into errors, if not of the het' rt, at all events of the 
.liead. Such ezxors, however leave but trivial blotii upon 
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flie ffenenl reputation of any man. They proceed firom a 
gooa principle, even when carried to weabiess, and will be 
sought for in vain among the utterly heartless, profligate^ 
or selfish ; and as- David is not represented in Scripture as 
either a perfect saint or a perfect hero, we see no reason 
why his strength of mmd, more than his moral characteXf 
should be vindicated from all the charges which may lie 
IvQught against it. 
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